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General editor’s note 


There is a growing interest in philosophy of education among 
students of philosophy as well as among those who are more speci- 
fically and practically concerned with educational problems. 
PhiiosophcrSj of course, fiom the time of Plato onwards, have taken 
an interest in education and have dealt with education in the con- 
text of wdcr concerns about knowledge and the good life. But it is 
only quite recently in this country that pWIosophy of education has 
come to be conceived of as a specific branch of philosophy like the 
philosophy of science or political philosophy. 

To call philosophy of education a specific branch of philosophy is 
not, however, to suggest that it is a distinct branch in the sense that 
it could exist apart from established branches of philosophy such as 
epistemology, ethics and phil^pby of mind. It svouid be more 
appropriate to conceive of it as drawing on established branches of 
philosophy and bringing them together in sva>’s ivhich arc rdevaal 
to educational issues. In this respect the analogy with political 
philosophy woxild be a good one. Thus use can often be made of 
work that already exists in philosophy. In tackling, for instance, 
issues such as the rights of parents and children, punishment in 
schools and the authority of the teacher, it is possible to draw on and 
develop work already done by philosophers on ‘rights’, ‘punish- 
ment’ and ‘authority’. In other cases, however, no s)'3tenjatic work 
exists in the relevant branches of philosophy— e.g. on concepts such 
as ‘education’, ‘teaching’, ‘learning’, ‘indoctrlnadon’. So phil- 
osophers of education have had to break nesv ground — in these cases 
in the philosophy of mind. Work on educational issues can also bring 
to life and throw new light on long-standing problems in philosophy. 
Concentration, for instance, on the particular predicament of 
children can throw nesv light on problems of punishment and 
responsifaility. G. E. Moore’s old worries about what sorts of things 
arc good in themselves can be brought to life by urgent questions 
about the justification of the curriculum in schools. 

There is a danger in philosophy of education, as in any other 
applied field, of polarization to one of two extremes. The svork 
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General editor’s note 

could be practically relevant but pbilosophically feeble; or it could 
be philosophically sophisticated but remote from practical prob- 
lems. The aim of the new International Library of the PhilcBophy of 
Education is to build up a body of Amdamcntal trork in thb area 
which is both practically relevant and philosophically competent. 
For unless it achieves both types of objective it will fail to satisfy those 
for whom it is intended and fall short of the conception of philosophy 
of education which the International Library is meant to embody. 
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P. H. Hirst 


Anyone familiar wth contemporary writing on education cannot 
but be av^re of the almost total absence of literature discussing in 
an informed and sustained svay the major aims of the educational 
enterprise. In certain respects this is not surprising. To say anything 
at all specific on such momentous issues seems to demand a breadth 
oflcnotvlcdgeand understandtngicwwouid dare to claim, and any- 
one having the temerity to malce the necessary value judgments 
would thereby seem to brand himself as lacking the objectivity 
needed for the job. As a result, most writing concentrates on very 
particular aspects of education, either assuming a conventional set 
of overall aims, or making critical comments on such alms from a 
limited and often technical point of view. What is more, >vhen dts- 
cuKion of general aims does become exph’cit, it is usually carried on 
in terms so ambiguous that few conclusions specific enough to have 
any practical significance can be drawn. Not surprisingly those 
concerned with educational p]anmngBnd it extremely hard to keep 
the aims of the business clearly in focus and the paucity of rational 
discussion in this area leaves them largely without defence for what 
they do, at the mercy of pressure groupj with very particular axes to 
grind. In this situation there would seem to be some value in col- 
lecting together in one volume those philosophical articles of a 
critical and constructive nature which seem, at least, to the editors, 
to have particular bearing on the formulation of educational aims. 

It is hoped that this will encourage more informed discussion and 
further positive contributions. 

The papers in part i are concerned first with the appropriateness 
of characterizing education in terms of ‘aims’ and attempts there 
have been to sec it instead cither as a process of ‘growth’, or as the 
satisfaction of ‘needs’. The overall inadequacy of these alternative 
approaches which emerges once the central concepts are at all care- 
fully anaij’sed, indicates the desirability of looking closely at those 
‘aims’ which are suggested in contemporary discussion. Tlicrc 
foUovvs therefore a group of papers on the concepts of ‘mental 
health’, ‘happiness*, ‘sodalization' and ‘creatirity’ which discuss 
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of this volume will serve to encourage further philosophical work on 
specifically educational issues w’hich drasvs on the vast pool of 
highly relevant work that has been done in epistemology and 
philosophy of mind. The papers in part 3 do no more than indicate 
how a very small part of the work represented by the papers in 
part 2 can help our imderstanding of education. 

This volume as a whole follows a very general pattern which 
fruitful tvork in philosophy of education has not infrequently 
assumed. Starting from problems of education, in this case the 
characterization of its aims, philosphical analysis thrusts us back 
onto work of much wider philosophical concern and interest. It is 
then only in the light of clarification at this lc\'cl that we can return 
to the particular issues of the educational context to contribute, from 
a philosophical point of view, to the rational determination of 
educational practice. In spite of the recent considerable rcvi\-al of 
interest in philosophy of education, philosophical resources are still 
only minimally harnessed to educational concerns. It is in the 
interests of promoting more sustained and fundamental study and 
the production of more positive contributions to work in this area 
that this volume has been compiled. 
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Education and 
the educated 
man' 

R. S. Peters 


The comparison with ‘reform* 

In reflecting, in the past, on the sort of term that ‘education* is I 
have nsualJy likened it to ‘refonn*. Reforming people involves 
putting them in the way ofe3q>erience that, it is thought, will make 
them better. There u thus the idea of a family of processes whose 
principle of unity is the contribution to the very general end of 
being better. This is a very formal notion because ‘better’ has to be 
interpreted in terms of the valuations of the person using the term 
and a great number of processes might bring about the desired end. 
‘Education’, I have argued, is a similar term, but more complex. 
It is s^lar because it suggests a family of processes whose prinaple 
of unity is the development of dcarable qualities in someone. There 
are many processes, too, which might contribute to bringing about 
these valuable qualities and ‘vaJuaWe’ would have to be interpreted 
in terms of the valuations of the person, or group of people, using 
the word. ‘Aims’ of education are attempts to specify more precisely 
what these desirable qualities are, e.g. critical thought, integrity of 
character, being creative and the like. 

The difierenccs betiveen the two terms are, it was suggested, as 
follows: 

I. ‘Reform’ suggests that a person has lapsed from some 
standard of approved behaviour. ‘Education’, on the other 
hand, has no such suggation. It oftenjcg mlsts of putting people 
in the,wav-of.values.o£jvhic h they have ngvwdreaml. 

" a. ‘Reform’ suggests a limit^ operation. hlaJung a boy more 
prudent would almost count as reforming him if he found 
difficulty in delaying gratifleation. ‘Education’ is not so h’mited. 
Indeed it suggests passing oa the ultinsatc values of a 
community', so that the individual can makithcm lus'own. 

3. 'lidubition’ suggests not only that what develops in 
someone is valuable but also that it involves the development 
of knosvledg e and understanding. Whatever rise an cducat^ 
person is, he is ^vho has some understanding of something. 
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He is not just a person who has knostr-how or a knack. There is 
aho the suggestion that this understanding should not be too 
narrowly specialized. This led me to suggest that the saying 
that ‘education is of the v/hole man* is a conceptual truth in 
educated is incon ip at i h lf . ivUh being n arrowly 
speciali ^d. 

There are all sorts of further questions which arise from this 
analysis— e.g. about whether there arc any conceptual as distinct 
from moral limits which could be set to what is to count as a pro^s 
of education; about the ethical justification of our views about what 
is desirable, and about what arc ethically defensible methods of pac- 
ing it on and distributing it. With these I am not here concerned; 
for I svant to confine myself to asking prior questions about whether 
any conditions that begin to look like logically nectary conditions 
for the correct application, of the term ‘education* have been 
provided. 


Objections to cognitive conditions 

Counter-examples can be produced to this analysis, some of which 
are more difficult to deal with than others. Let us consider first some 
objections to the cognitive conditions: 

I. We can talk of specialized education. This objection can 
be met by saying that often, when we have multiple conditions, 
Vk'c can withdraw one of them by using a countermanding 
word. For instance people speak ofknowing things ‘intuitively*, 
where ‘intuitively* countermands one of the tisual conditions of 
‘knowledge’, namely that we have grounds for what we believe. 
Similarly ‘specialized’ could be regarded as withdrawing one 
of the conditions of ‘education*. 

2. We might talk of Spartan education or of education in 
some even more primitive tribe when we knew that they had 
noiliing to pass on except simple skills and folk-lore. This 
could be met, perhaps, by saying cither that we were extending 
the terra analogically, as when we talk about dogs bring 
neurotic (although it is interesting to note that we do not now 
talk of the education of ammab), or that the word ‘education’ 
w'as bring used with reliance purely on the first condition, in 
the s^c of bringing up ihrir children in what b thought to be 
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w uwv me wore education’ was bring mbused. We 
might also note that the job which words do is relative to the 
«tnict ure or t h e.people who employ For 
people who have not advanced to the level where they make a 
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distinction between ‘education* and ‘training’ or 'bringing up’ 
one word might function in a much more undifferentiated way. 
And even for people who have developed a more precise way of 
using words the same words are sometimes used in the more 
general way in which they were once used. Nevertheless this 
counter-example is a diffiailt one to meet. 


The value-condition the only one? 

Some might regard this counter-example as decisive and go on to 
suggest a simplified analysis of the concept of ‘education’ along the 
following ISna. They might argue that the value condition of 
‘education’ is the only one which is, properly speaking, a logically 
necessary condition. The basic notion involved in ‘education’, it 
might be maintained, is that of the development of desirable 
qualities in people. As a matter of contingent fket we value know- 
ledge and breadth of understanding. The supposed knowledge con- 
ditions, therefore, are not properly logical conditions of 'education' 
ud iut cond n^i.n» p n _Qur_pafiicular valuat ions. On this view an 
educated person would be one who pursues things that are valuable. 
He is a person who has become committed to a certain way of life 
that is valued by society and hts education has succeeded in getting 
him into this state. In our contemporary culture the things judged 
valuable are centred on knowledge and understanding either jn 
the sense that value is attached to various forms of the puisuit of 
truth or in the sense that other valuable things— c.g. sex, eating, 
gardening — are more highly valued if they are pursued in a sensitive, 
discriminating or informed way. The notion, therefore, of being 
•educated' has become contingently but 5nnly associated with 
knowledge and understanding. This means that, because we judge 
knowledge and understanding to be valuable, a concept, which in 
other contexts may be associated with other valuable pursuits, is for 
us associated with svhat is related to knowledge and understanding. 
We might have put other things of value under this concept but we 
have not in fact done so. Some people in our culture do, perhaps, 
put other things under this concep t. ^ So their concept of being edu- 
cated includes fhtrg^ hptng clean, ndv nnn spr a kinfC - W ith-a 
niceacepnt. If, however, they do not regard knowledge and under- 
standingas valuable at all, then they give quite a different content 
to the concept of being educated, for their values arc quite different. 

Let us now briefly examine the plausibility of this way of simpb- 

'point is that it geo rid of ihe problem connected 
•^ith talking about Spartan education. The Spartans had a s^-stem 
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of «laa in which inowMgn and understanding were not a^cd 
very highly. An educated Spartan, on this view, wouUnot.^a 
rarity but a Spartan who had become, by hw ijpbrmging^| W^^ J 

to some things that arc valuable but not to knowledge ^Sounder- 

standing. , , . , . , 

2 . Another argument in favour of this vjeaUi^^hat education 
certainly has a use in vduch it su^csts th&eommiapen) It^vnat is 
thought to be of value which has been brought about by some 
process of imdation. There are some, for instance, who are msOT- 
sitive to the values inherent in a game bke golf. Perhaps they think 
of it as a good walk spoilt; perhaps, because of dieir unfortunate 
upbringing, they associate it tvith the upper c l a ss — like polo and 
riding to hotmds. I might well say to sudi a philistine that he just 
\s*as not educated. If I said this I don’t think 1 would necessarily be 
drawing attention to his ignorance of the history of the game, to 
the foct that in the country of its oripn it is as much a people’s game 
as football. What I think I would be suggesting is that he was not 
on the inside of it at all,’ that he had failed to see what there was in 
it He had not been tmiiated. Similarly tvhen we say that a person 
has uneducated tastes do we m«m necessarily that he does not 
value knowledge and understanding cither for didr mm sake or as 
ingredients in whatever tastes he has? Or do we mean that his 
tastes are, in our \ieiv, for all the wrong things ? 

■What I think we arc pointing to in cases such as these is the 
absence of the sort of knowlrfge which presented such a problem 
in Greek ethics — the knowledge of what is good. This conrists of 
sedng things under certain aspects which constitute intrinsic reasons 
for engaging in them. It b impossible here to go into all the com- 
plications involved in ihb sort of knowledge. It b, as Socrates and 
Plato argued, intimately connected with caring about something 
and does not seem to be a case other of ‘knowing how* or of ‘know- 
ing that? wHch are the usual alternatives offered. But it may wdl 
^ that when we talk about people being educated we sometimes 
h ^-e tins sortof -value commitm ent in mind ^go^?* ^ 

setmto sup^rTthe vouuexion oi ‘eduratioa* with the value 
^diuon and its separation from the knowledge condition if the j 
latter xs just mierpreted as suggesting depth and breadth of under-/ 
s^ stano ing. 

Th?3i 


“f vaiyinj degrees ofieriousness 
me to o^ngthe vajue condidm the logicaUy fimdomcntil one 
^ w regati^g ,t jj a logieaDy necessary sainditson at aU for the 
epph^oon of the term ‘edueoW. They kre as foUosss: 

rften t^ of the edticational system of a country vsithout 
sramendms '•hat others seem concerned to pass on. ThUohjection 
6 
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can be met by citing the parallel of talking about the moral code 
of another community or of a sub-culture within our own. Once we 
understand from our own case how terms such as ‘educate’ and 
‘moral’ function we can use them in an external descriptive sort of 
tvay as do anthropologists, economists and the like. We can also 
use them in what Hare has called a ‘quotes’ sense.* 

2. We can talk of poor education or bad education. 'This ran 
be met by saying that we are suggesting that the job is being 
botched or that the values srith which it is concerned are not up to 
much— though it is a nice point when we would paw from saying 
that it is bad education to saying that it is not education at aU. ^ 

A very serious objection, however, to this vtzy of simphf^ng 
the analysb is that many people regard being educated as a bad 
state to be in. Their objection is not just to a particular spto 
of education but to any sort of educabon. Perhaps they 
it ivith books and theories and fail to appreciate the ^ 

which knowledge can transform people s lives. , 

contemptuous of all its manifestations mngtng from “ 

heart-sureery and going to the moon. They Amk that people are 

!j^^;nretr Sir"- -ey 

alone a specific word to mark it. 

The cognitive conditions fundamental? 

The suggesdon that one conditi^-ntdy^f:^^^^^ 

be the only proper on^ur -Sns, is an 

ditions might be “J^Tvidi die problem raked at the end 

ingenious one, though it is f value education at all. But it 

which is posed by those who ° . cognitive conditions might 

might equaUy well be naitions and the valuative condition 

be the only proper “uT^rove to be no better and no worse 

contingent on them.* This mig P ^ fundamenul 

a way of simplifying .the that of having know- 

notion involved in being e Vnowledgc and understanding 

ledge and understanding. sake and for what 

are valued in our ^^ftoom quality of life genemll)', 

they contribute to technology and to o 4 ^ 
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bong educated has come to be thought of as a highly desirable 
state to be in. 

This v.-ay of simplifying the analysis has much to commend it: 

1. It certainly takes care of those who regard education as a 
bad thing. As, on this view, the connexion between education and 
something that is valued depends only on the contingent fact that 
people value knovkiedge and understanding, it is not surprising that 
simple people or hard-headed practical men arc against it- For it 
seems to serve no useful function in their lives j indeed it may be seen 
as an influence that is likely to undermine their tvay of life. If they 
see that it may help them to run a farm or to cure a disease they 
may accord a limited \*alue to it, but only of an instrumental type. 

2. There would be no need to make any elaborate philosophical 
moves to deal ^vith cases where we speak of education and edu- 
cational s^’stems without approving or disapproving of what goes 
on. Education would be, as indeed it « sometimes calied, the 'know- 
ledge industry*. 'NVe could talk of it in the same ^vay as we talk of 
any other set of practices that wc might or might not think im- 
portant 

3. Toor* or ‘bad’ education would simply mark the efficiency 
with which knowledge was handed on or the worth of the type of 
knowledge that tvas handed on. 


The main objection to this alternative is the fact that ‘education* 
is, or has been, used without this conceptual coimexicm which is 
suggested with knowledge. The Latin word ‘educcre* was usually, 
though not always, used of physical development. In Silver Latin 
cducarc was us^ of the rearing of plants and animals as svcll as 
children. In English the word was originally used just to tatl? jn a 
general way about the bringing up of children and animals. In 
the seventeenth century, for instance, harts were said to deUght in 
woods and places of thar first education. The word was often used of 
and birds that were trained by human bangs such as 
ho^ds and falcons. In the runetcenth century it was even used of 
n -wOTim. (Sec Nowaday we sometimes use it in this 

gcni^ way as when, for instance, wc talk about Spartan education 
^ whm we ,t o W own fonm of training which do not hnvc any 

d,? oM “"d nndentnnding. In other words, 
the older me still stirriva. 
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and with the sort of training and instruction that went on in special 
institutions. This large-scale change, culminating in the development 
of compulsory schooling for all, may well have brought about such a 
radical conceptual tightening up that we now tend to use the word 
only in connexion with the development of knowledge and under- 
standing. We distinguish now between ‘training’ and ‘education’, 
whereas previously people did not. We would not now naturally 
speak of educating animals and we would never speak in this way 
of plants. But we do speak of training animals and of training roses 
and other sorts of plants. 

We thus seem to have reached an impasse in our attempu to 
simplify the analysis, whichever way we attempt m do it. For there 
are coiidcraUom that puU in both directiont. There n. how^^, 
another etymological point which might help to raplain some of the 
difflculties which surround this concept and which might shed some 
light on how this impasse can be avoided. 


Education and the educated man 

mmtal gu ah t i r? 


-n nunucu tv * 

fhe rranne and bnngi^JiE^ 

lenrf o l ir^trucItOlt T riS ;Weflt 


-ffiJre hadTeen the idm »f SSXSSSd 

-SCtrl-;-,lv a, a fandiv rf>°c«i° 

, r ■ iliii III I I I 


S:r,iS,rthre wm% in 

of what they are doing a, '>«"S « the diirerenr r 

such a person. They have ^ having limited and 

benveen Avorking svith thu ideal in mmd ^ 
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tpcdSc goals, for which they use the word/training’. Witness, for 
i£lance>e change in nomenclature, foUosving the Robbins 
from Training Colleges to Colleges of Education. Witness, too, the 
change from Physical Training to Physical Education. In bnet, 
because of the development of the concept of an 'educated man , 
the concq)t of ‘education* has become tightened up on accoun^t 
its natural association with the development of such a person. We 
distinguish educating p eople from tra ining them because for 

Tirinngrr rnmnatlble~Tglm any narrowl y_cQncei.v^ 

’ enterprise , 

Now m Ihc analysis which I have previously given of eduction 

as being comparable to ‘reform* I have altvays assumed this con- 
nexion between ‘education’ and the development of an educated 
man. I have admitted that other people may not have developed 
iHs more differentiated type of conceptual structure, but I have 
insisted that it is important to make these distinctions even if people 
do not use terms in a specific enough way to mark them out."* But 
perhaps I did not appreciate how widespread the older use of 
‘education* is in whi^ there is no such tight connexion between 
various processes of bringing up and rearing and the development 
of an educated man. It may well be that many people still use the 
word ‘education’ to cover not only any process of instruction, 
training, etc. that goes on in schools but also less formalized child- 
rearing practices such as toilet-training, getting children to be clean 
and tidy and to speak with a nice accent,’ I do not think, however, 
that the word is now used, except scmi-humorously, to talk about 
the traiiung of animals, and I have never heard it used to honour 
the labours of gardeners vdth thdr plants. At least the concept has 
shifted more or less universally in these respects from that of the 
ic%’cntccnth century. 

What light, then, does tius general point derived from etymology 
throw on the tt\'o alternative proposals for simplifying the analysis 
of ‘education* that were suggested? It depends, I think, whether we 
arc concerned with the analj'sis of ‘education* or with that of ‘an 
educatedrnan’. If we arc concerned with the analysis of ‘education*, 
then I think that the first alternative is the obvious one. ‘Education* 
w-as ori^nafly used to mark out any process ofrearing, bringing up, 
imtmcung, etc. As those who engaged in this would not have 
bothered had ihc>* not thought that some importance attached to 
what beng passed on, there must always have been some loose 
^ ‘5”’^ processes and conceptions of what 
l’ *’ howwCT, Whether at this jtage the con- 
* “nceptttal one; for at a Lgo when 
btinstn; up „ j„jt one of Ihc funcUom of the famay and not a 
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function of special educational institutions, it is unlikely that much 
bought IS given to what is really worth passing on and what is not. 
iiducation, therefore, must have included passing on things that • 
wre thought valuable, but probably also included a lot of other 
yverc of little importance. Wit h the coming o f fn.. 
dustnalism, howrver,.flTi inrrrtuing valoe eAme to'hf> 

hteracy, numeracy, toowledge and skill; so, wTthJh^ 

deveiopmciii 01* jpeciat institutions to pass on this growing inhe rit- 
ance, education came to be assodated very closely with the^rious 
-pr df iflstrUgc lafrwitfeA'W'eht on in sucti institutions. lio'cISe 
'iitu ilils assoaation become charit m now possioie lor some people, 
svho do not value anything to do with books or theory, to say that 
Aey do not value education. Many others, however, who do value 
It, do not necessarily do so because they view it as leading up to 
the production of an educated man. They value it becauscit has noiv 
become the royal road to better jobs and to getting on in the world. 

' If, however, we start, as I did, Irom the analysis of what it means 
to be ‘educated* and view education as the family of processes 
which contribute to this outcome, then the association both with 
knowledge and with all*round dc^opment takes over. The value 
condition is indissolubly connected with this; for the notion of an 
educated man functions as an ideal for those who view education 
as being concerned with the development of such a person. This 
ideal emerged into prominence when the importance of specialiaed 
knowledge became manifest in the mneteenth century. As a reaction 
against utilitarian specialization it upheld the value both of the 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge and of all-round understanding 
and development At that time there ivas still prevalent among 
educated people a contempt for trade and technology. Because too, 
practical pursuits, such as fanning and cooking, were usually con- 
ceived of instrumentally, they were not regarded as central to the 
life of an educated person, though they might be indulged in as 
hobbies. The Greek ideal persisted of a man who was freed from 
coarsening contact with the materials of the earth and who 
developed knowledge both for its own sake and in order to control 
himself and other men. Once, however, especially through the 
influence of the romantic protest, the practical became ^odated 
from the instrumental, it became poaiblc to accord intrinsic value 
to a range of disinterested pursuits in addition to the punuit of 
knowledge. Thus our concept of an educated person fa ofsomronc 
who is capable of delighting in a variety of punuits and projects 
for their own sake and whose pursuit of them and general conduct 
of hfa life are transformed by some degree of all-round understanding 
and sensitivity. Pumiiag the practical is not necessarily a 
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disquaUfiration for bring educated; for the practical need not be 
punued under a purely instrumental aspe ct. does not m ran, of 

man « oblivious to the imgQgreirtaUaJ^e 
— SriSmts-^g. of sdence. It means only that he does noi viov 

" " them purel 7WderihirapecL-NqtherdoeritTn<an-frat-he-ha5-no 

~ yp s^aiiT cd kno wledge; it means only ihar!re'iS~iroTi U:>l a~uarr owj^ 
^minded spcc IillUu , 

IrtrCSJTiEIHg" to argue that, because the concept of an educatea 

y pan camc into pronunence at a certain time as an ideal, the value 
condition must necessarily be sadsfi^; but it is quite anothCT 
matter to outline the precise ways in which such an outcome is 
valuable. Obviously bang cducat^ is a desirable state to be in, for 
those for whom it functions as an ideal, because of the svays in which 
value «*an be ascribed to the pursuit and possession of knowledge— 
Lc. as an absorbing and chaUenging activity, as illuminating other 
pursuits, and as incorporating the intrinsic value of truth. But what 
is to be said, ethically speaking, about the non-instrumental aspect 
of bang an educated man? It could be argued that value must be 
ascribed to this because the capadty for appredating activities in 
this Vi*ay is central to bang on the inside of them and doing them 
for their mvn sake. But this form of appredation would have to be 
distinguished from more brutish and unreflective enjoyment— e.g> 
of food, sex, etc. And it might be argued that the difference in lev^ 
of enjoyment is due to the presence or absence of a kind of know- 
ledge which Plato and Socrates called ‘knowledge of the good’. If 
this were the case the \’aluativc aspect also of ‘being educated’ 
would be dependent upon a knowledge condition, though the know- 
ledge would be of a different type that involved in depth and 
breadth of understanding. So(ntes and Plato, it might be argued, 
pnrvidcd the clue to this sort of Imosvledgc in their tVimlnng about 
the arts} for ihcj' connected knowledge in this sphere with sensi- 
tiaation to standards intrinsic to a pursuit or a project. As Socrates 
pointed out, in his ans%ver to Thra5>TQ2chus, anyone who is skilled 
in an^nhing has regard for the standards which are constitutive of 
excellence in his art. He does not just know ebout them; he also 
ares about them and is committed to them. This notion of sensi- 
luauon to standards, which arc connected svith the point of the 
acuvnt^-, provida a common clement in both theoretical and prac- 
tical pu^iu. For to engage in a thcorctial pursuit is not just to 
agage m idle or_ sporadic curiosity; it is rather to have regard to 
f ^ consistency and correctness, which 

wth the pursuit of truth. Practical pursuits 
Csr « they are transTo^ed by 
iheoreucal undcntanding; but they also im-olve additional stab- 
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dards derivative from the practical purposes which they embody. 
Being educated, therefore, involves a capacity for absorption and 
enjoyment which is cormectcd with sensitization to standards which 
structure activities and pursuits. 

If the Socratic conception of ‘knowledge of the good provides 
the key to the analysis of the non-instnuncntal aspect of ‘being 
educated’, then knowledge enters into the concept of being an edu- 
cated person in three ways, namely depth of knowledge or ^TOretical 
undemtanding, breadth of knowledge involved m all-round develop 
ment and in ‘cognitive perspective’, and Jc good. 

The value condition of ‘being educated would thercfOTc be deca- 
dent upon various aspects of knowledge randitions. ^uauen 
might then be asked, however, whether 

atUtude involved in 'knowledge of the go^' bestows ' 
of mind irrespecUve of the pursuit in whtch tt „ exercised. A golfer 
St ISISt such an atUmde. but would this bestow vahte ^ 

r srio^f -u-soaal 

character shows lack ““‘Ti^^jSst to the analysis of ‘being 

QjiesUons hke these arc perUMn tj ^ 

educated’ but to '*'yr„! sample, autonomous or con- 

problems ,^/f““to;LaIidts of mind in activities that 

sciennous men who display th«e q ofcoune, accrues to 

seem trivial interpeisonal moral prinaples 

activities in so far as they fall rad ^ ^ ^ 

such as justice, benevolence an about the possibility of there 

the value of truth. The quesUonuoriy^outtnP 

being a distinct source “f^fl^^^f^rmuge of aedvities which 
of mind, which can be «hibi nrinciples, c.g. games. This is 

may or may not fall under ® context of educating a 

an issue of considerable imp ^ go far with 

whole nation; ^r^SSyW develop much depth 

theoretical enquiries who . . transform their deal- 
er breadth of understanding to cha leng- 
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Such problems posed by the concept of ‘being educated’ were, 
of course, immanent in the previous analysis of Ae concept of 
‘education’. But the breaking of the connccion, whjch I assumed, 
between ‘education* and the development of an ‘educated man , hM 
helped to focus attention on them, especially in relation to the 
importance of the different -ways in which knowledge enters mto 
this analysis. The breaking of this connexion has also helped to 
explain uneasiness which I have always felt about prc\’ious ways of 
answering objections to the old analysis which presupposed tlm 
connexion. Tor instance, as can be seen from 2 on p. 4, there is 
the difficulty presented by the ffict that we talk quite natt^Uy 
about Spartan education. Now it would be almost a contradiction 
to speak of an educated Spartan; for 'educated*, as qualifying n 
person, keeps its assodadon with ‘an educated man’, and one of the 
things whidi we know about most of the Spartans is that they W’crc 
not educated men. Nevertheless they did have various methods of 
rigorously disdplining and training didr children. ‘Spartan edu- 
cation’, therefore, sounds quite all right because we arc relying on 
the original more generalized concept. Similarly ‘spedalized edu- 
cation* can be dealt svith more simply than by suggesting a parallel 
with ‘intuitive knowledge*. For it faiu alwa^’s been customary, in the 
generalized use of ‘education.*, to particularize the area in which 
training or instruction was concentrated. So there would be nothing 
inappropriate in talking either about special education or general 
education. There does seem to be a difference, too, between asking 
whether a person has been educated and whether he is an educated 
man; for the former could be taken as meaning just ‘Has he been 
to school?’ whereas the latter suggests much more than tbi<- 

hlaking a d istinc tion between these two concepts of ‘education* 
also enables me to deal with the dissatisfaction felt about certain 
things that I have said about aims of education. Processes of edu- 
cation, I have argued, arc those that lead up to the development of 
an educated person; so statements about the a«m of education must 
be tautological or function as persuasive definitions. For if sve say 
mmetiung very general, such as that the aim of education is the 
dwcl(^mcnt of desirable stales of mind in people, this is like saying 
tlut the aim of reform is to make men better. Similarly if it is said 
tint the a^ of education is to initiate people into what is worth- 
while wth some depih and breadth of understanding, it is almost 
tauiol^cal. Ifsomcthmg more spedfic b put in, such as to make 
ciuzens then the statement of the aim b beginning 
S ddMUon. Stattmmte about* aun, 

tv»rt* t Other hand, spccUv more precisely the 

pamcular quahua that are taken to be the^butes ofl^^Ltcd 
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man— c.g. cridcal thinking, integrity of character, etc. So any state- 
ment about an aim, or about x*s aim of education, emphasizes 
leaturM of a person that are part of the understanding of svhat it 
mwns for him to be ‘educated’. Of anything that we can call an aim 
of education we can also say ‘So that's what you take an educated 
person to be like*. This analysis is corroborated by the fact that we 
do not speak of educating people for, in, or as anything specific; 
when we want to specify occupational goals which may or may not 
be compatible with educating people, we speak of training them — 
e.g. for business, in carpentry, as dentists. Sometimes it is said that 
we educate people for life. But this vacuous kind of completion can 
be interpreted as a ivay of trying to fit the generality suggested by 
‘educated’ into an instrumental type of mould. 

These conceptual points about aims of education arc pertinent 
if we arc thinking about processes of education as those that are 
involved in the development of an educated person. IC on the other 
hand, we are relying on the more general notion of ‘education’ as 
one that indiscriminately marts out a vast range of practices con- 
cerned with bringing up, rearing, instructing, etc., we might think 
instrumentally of education— l.e. \ve might not connect it with 
purposes that are part of our concept of an educated person. We 
might talk of ‘driver education* or of education being a good invest- 
ment because it increases productivity. 1 do not think that we would 
say that we \vcre educating someone for business or to be a dentist, 
because we would be looking at the process from the inside, and 
when wc take up this stance the associations of trying to produce 
an educated person take over. But we might say, more from .th e 
outside, that an aim of education is to get a better jo b. In other 
"word s 1 do not think that.wg tend m use ‘Hugntr* n tilth v^h 
withou t thinkingof the various achievements conne ^tyd wth -being 
an e aucated nia n. But we do use it descriptively, froia the outside, 
in a way whichlinks tvhat is going on %vith goals ^vhich are extrinsic 

to our concept of an educated person. Talking about an ‘educational’ 

process suggests much less than talking about an ‘educative’ one. 

In brief the disdnetion beftveen ‘cducadon’ as used by those who 

think of what is going on as leading up to the emergence of an edu- 

cated person and behveen ‘education’ as a svord still used, as it was 
once entirely used, to refer to a vast range of praedees concerned 
with bringing up children, is an important one. hfaking this distinc- 
tion helps to clarify the ways in which wc use the term ‘cducadon 
and takes care of most of the problems that arise if all uses are 
analysed with the model in mind of ‘cducadon’ being a term like 

‘rclbrm’. It also preserves whatever was of value in the previous 

analysis. 
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The limitation and point of analysis 

It inicht be asked what the point is of attempting to sort out these - 
tvs'o concepts of ‘education’, especially tvhen the more spet^ con- 
cept of ‘education’ retains much of its old indetenmimey. There is 
point, I think, because there arc these two concepts in current use 
and, if one believes in the values associated with the second, more 
specific concept, any attempt to make these values more exphat not 
only aids daritv. which Is a cardinal intel lectual virtue,^ but also 
may do something to shift people's attenliSil low<uJl> “giving due 
weight to them. It does not seem to me that, at this partiralar junc- 
ture of history, there is much danger of people losing sight of the 
mundane, instnimentally-oricnted operations which the term ‘edu- 
cation’ has traditionally coverrd.-Xln-lhe j^pnyary my impressio n b 
jhat people are only too prone toView edi^donjn.an.mstiuttten^ 
way. Education tTvSy^noch in the public icy^but, from my point 
“of view, for very limited reasons. 1 suppose that governments sec it 
mainly as the source of trained manpower and that the average man 
sees it as the vehicle of social mobility. There is also a growing 
tendency to use the word ‘education* to up-grade mundane activi- 
' ties by trading on the values associated with being an educated man. 
Driving instruction, for instance, becomes ‘driver-education* without 
any radical transformation of the nature of the councs provided. 
To draw attention, therefore, to the connexion between ’rfucation* 
and the ideal outcome of an ‘educated man*, and to maintain that 
|We ought to use words like ‘training* or ‘instruction* when we do not 
iconncci what we arc doing with such an ideal, are aids to com- 
\tnunication in the service of an overall ideal. 

’ But, to paraphrase Wittgenstdn, conceptual analysis leaves every- 
thing as it is. For the question remains whether it is desirable to 
lay stress on knowledge and understanding in this way, to be con- 
cerned about all-round development and Intrinsic motivation. To 
deal with issues of this sort wc have to go into ethics and sodal 
philosophy as well as into an empirical analysis of the contemporary 
Miuauon. Conceptual analysis can of itself contribute little to 
amwen^ such questions, but it can pose them in a more precise 
1 I * arising from this analj^is arc predominantly 

elhitel^but ansc in a specific enough manner to avoid many of the 
of recent ethical discussion— 
and about 

”>■ delimiting the domain of ‘the 

lO 
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i, realm of ‘the good* what makes pursuits so worthwhile 

that chdoren should be initiated into them ? Is their worthwhilencss 
a function of the manner in which they can be pursued (e.g. with 
love, with regard to the standards immanent in them, with in- 
telligence, resourcefulness, courage, etc.) or are there other grounds 
for sajdng that some pursuits arc more worthwhile than othen, 
excluding their relationship to interpersonal principles? 

z. IVhat sort of justification can be given for the pursuit and 
possession of knowledge and understanding? Is it a different type 
of justification than that given for the pursuit of other worthwhile 
activities? Is, for instance, some form of transcendental justification 
possible for the pursuit of knowledge in addition to the types of 
justification dealt with under i,? V^at value can be assigned to ' 
breadth as distinct from depth of knowledge? What status is to be 
ascribed to the sort of knowledge which Socrates referred to as 
‘knowledge of the good’ ? 

3. If knowledge is thought to enhance the value of practical 
pursuits does the ‘enhancement* derive from the sort of value dealt 
with in I.? Or does It derive from some source independent of 1. 
dealt with in 3. which is concerned with the peculiar status of truth 
as a value? 

4. What relationship do values dealt with in 1. have with human 
excellences such as autonomy, integrity, courage, etc. ? 

5. What relationship do values of type r. and 4. have with inter- 
personal principles such as justice and the consideration of interests? 

Hare once claimed that, if moral philosophers addressed them- 
selves to the question ‘How shall I bring up my children?’, many of 
the dark comers in ethics might thereby be illuminated.* He was 
thinking more of the realm of interpersonal principles than of that of 
‘the good’; but the question is equally pertinent in both realms. My 
claim is that this fresh attempt at the analysb of the concept of 
‘education’ docs something to present in a more specific way the 
tasks that lie ahead which arc of central importance not just for the 
philosophy of education but for ethical theory in general. 


Notes 

t My are due to the Australian National University for the 

faciKtics provided for me as a Vrattag Fellow which enabled me 10 
write this paper and to Geoffrey Mortimore of the Philosophy 
department at the A.N.U. for his constructive comments on a first 
draft of it. _ 

a R. M. Hare. 3 V Lonimge 0/ Morals, O.U.P.. 1952, PP- « 4 - 6 - 
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Education: The 
f“g®ge*»ent and 
its finistration 

M. Oakeshott 


Eduction in its most general significance majr be recognized as a 
specific transaction which may go on between the generations of 
human beings in which newcomers to the scene are initiated into the 
world they are to inhabit. Thus, for example, when in a latc- 
medieval formulation of the duties of human beings there appeared 
the precept that parents should educate their children, education 
tvas being recognized as a moral transaction, something that may 
(but ought not to) be neglected, and distinguished from the un- 
avoidable natural processes In which all Jiving things grotv up and 
either accommodate themselves to their circumstances or perish. 

Consequently education is recognized as something to be thought 
about; and in the course of reflection two topics in particular have 
emerged. The first is concerned to distinguish this transaction, to 
discern svhat is going on in it, to ideotily the relationships it involves, 
in short, to understand it as a specific human engagement. The con- 
c«ird here might be said (o be with the question ' Wha tis the character 
of the world which a human newcomcrij to inhabit?’ The second is 
the consideration of the procedures, methods and devices believed 
to be appropriate to the engagement. The second of these topics is 
dearly subordinate to the first, and all who have thought profoundly 
about it have recognized this subordination. I shall have little to say 
about it, except to notice, later on, how in recent times procedures 
and devices have broken loose Irom this subordination and have 
imposed themselves upon our understanding of the transaction 
Itself, with unfortunate consequences. JVly concern is will) the first of 
these topics. I ivant to display education as a human engagement of 
a certain kind and as a transaction upon which a recognizably 
human file depenos ibr I'tS contfnuanccj’amf / OhnT, 
to consider some of the obstacles which now hinder and may even 
frustrate this transaction. 

iTutnan beings arc ivhat thej' understand themselves to be; they are 
composed entirely of beliefi about themsdves and about the world 
they inhabit. They inhabit a world of intclligiblcs, that is, a svorld 
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composed, not of physical objects, but of occuirenccs «Wch have 
meanings and arc recognized in mannem to winch there are alterna- 
lives. Their contingent situations Jn this world are, the^ore, what 
they understand them to be, and they respond to them by choosing 
to »y or to do this rather than that in relation to imagined and 
wished-for outcomes. They are creatures of want, '^eir wants are 
not biological impulses or genetic urges; they are imagined satis- 
factions, which have reasons but not causes, and are eligible to be 
wisbed-for, chosen, punued, procured, approved or disapproved. 

A human life is composed of performances, and each performance 
is a disclosure of a man’s beliefi about himself and the world and an 
exploit in self-enactment. He is what he becomes; he has a history 
but no ‘nature*. This history is not an evolutionary process or a 
teleological engagement; there is no ‘ultimate man’ hidden in the 
womb of time or prefigured in the characters who now walk the 
world. Human beings pursue satisfactions which they believe to be 
desirable, hut human conduct is not the flowering of a settled 
potentiality. 

The wished-for satisfactions of human beings lie, for the most 
part, in the responses their utterances and actions receive from others, 
responses which are themselves utterances and actions related to the 
wUhed-for satisfactions of those who make them. Thus, human 
satisfactions are the outcome of transactions, and to seek them is to 
enter into a relation \viih another or with others. These associations 
are not physical ‘interactions’, like chemical processes; they are 
chosen and understood relationships. Human beings do not merely 
‘communicate’ with one another; they speak words which have 
meanings and are understood (or misunderstood) by those to 
whom they speak. To hear is to Ibten, and to listen is to think; and 
the responses they make to one another are replies or rejoinders 
governed by the wished-for satisfactions of those who make them. 
Thus, human conduct subscribes to procedures, but it does not 
constitute proc«es. These procedures are not causes which deter- 
mine what is said or done; they arc composed of rules and rule-like 
wtuidcrations to be subscribed to in choosing what to say or to do. 
They are, moreover, multiple (there is no one comprehensive 
pr^edurc to correspond to the word ‘society’ as it is commonly 
; and each w an historic achievement which might have been 

“ 'I >“ be understood in 

order to be used m conduct. 

oncKir to be related to others, not 
aU‘inc^w° nor as members of a single, 

undmwM^“^-'’“‘ Participation in ntuIUple 

understood relauomhtp, and in the enjoyntent of understo^. 
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historic Janguagcs of feelings, sentiments, imaginings, fandes, desires 
recognitions, moral and religious beliefs, intellectual and practical 
enterprises, customs, conventions, procedures and practices; 
canons, maxims and principles of conduct, rules which denote 
obli^tions and offices which specify duties. These languages arc 
continuously invented by those who share them; using them is 
adding to their resources. They do not impose demands to think or 
to ‘behave’ in a certain manner; they arc not sets of ready-made 
formulae of self-disclosure and self-enactment; they reach those who 
share them as various invitations to understand, to admire, to 
approve or to disapprove; and they come only in being learned. 

In short, a human being is the inhabitant of a world composed, 
not of ‘things’, but of meanings; that is, of occurrences in some 
manner recognized, identified, understood and responded to in 
terms of this understanding. It is a world of sentiments and beliefs, 
and it includes also human artefacts (such as books, pictures, 
musical composttiom, tools and utensils) for these, also, are ‘ex- 
pressions’ which have meanings and which require to be understood 
in order to be used or enjoyed. To be without this undentanding is 
to be, not a human being, but a stranger to the human condition. 

Now, I have begun with this characterization of a human life 
because, if it were not like this, education should be a redundant 
engagement. If a human life were a process of growth in which a 
potential became an actual, or if it were a process in which an 
organism reacted to its circtunstances in terms of a genetic equip- 
ment, there would be no room for a transaction between the 
generations designed expressly to inidate a nes'rcomer into what 
was going on and thus enable him to participate in it. But such is 
not the case. A human life is composed of performances, choices to 
do Mrs rather than that in relation to imagined and wished-for out- 
comes and governed by beliefs, opinions, understandings, practices, 
procedures, rules and recognitions of desirabilities and undesir- 
abilities, impossible to engage in merely in virtue of a g«etic 
equipment and without learning to do so. Even the dexterities of 
human beings have to be learned because they, like everything else 
in a human life, are governed by desirabilities. For a child to leam 
to tvalk is not like a fledgling uking to the air: do I not remember 
being told to ‘walk properly’ and not shamble along as if I were an 
ape? The March hare’s dance and the song of a blackbird may be 
attributed to genetic urges, but a waltz and 2Joce sons are totoric 
human inventions which have to be learned and understood if they 
arc to be known, enjoyed or responded to. In short, the educaUonai 
engagement is necessary because nobody is bom a human being, and 
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because the quality of being human is not a latency which beromes 
an actuality in a process of ‘growth’. The human newcomer is not 
an organism in search of an accommodation to circumstances 
favourable to its continued existence; he is homo duuns. a errature 
capable of learning to thinlc. to understand and to enact hinndf in a 
world of human enactments and thus to aequire a hitman character. 


In comidering what is going on in this transaction between *e 
generations, then, the first thing to recognize is that it is a tra^cUon 
bcuvecn human beings and postulants to a human condition in 
which newcomers arc initiated into an inheritance of human 
achici'cmenis of understanding and belief. 

If this inheritance were composed of natural ‘things’ or artefacts, 
then its transniission would be hardly more than a mechanical 
formality, a handing over of physical objects. But it is not. It is com- 
posed of human actiritics, aspirations, sentiments, images, opinions, 
bcUcts, modes of understan^ng, customs and practices; in short, 
states of mind which may be entered into only in a procedure of 
learning. 

If this inheritance were merely staus of mind, then the initiation 
might be achieved by hypnosis, by therapy, by mesiTis of sub- 
cutaneous injections or electric shocks or in so-called ‘sleep learning*. 
But it is not. It is composed of states of mind which, because the^* 
constitute understandings, can be enjoyed only by virtue of their 
bang themselves undento^. To be human is to engage in activities 
knowing what you are doing, and consequently initiation into this 
condition can be only in an engagement in which the neivcomer 
Irams to undentand. 


^S'hal is going on in this transaction, then, is not the transfer of the 
products of earlier generations to a newcomer, nor is it a nesveomer 
acquiring an aptitude for imitating current adult human per- 
formances; it is learning to perform humanly. Education is not 
acquiring a slock of ready-made ideas, images, sentiments, beliefs 
etc.; it is learning to look^ to listen, m think, tn Ow.1, Va vcaa)^v.e, Va 
wheve, to understand, to choose and to uish. It is a postulant to a 
human condiuon learning to recognize himself as a human being in 
the only way in which this is possible; namely, by seeing himself in 
of human understandings and activities 
Md thus hxrmclf acquiring (in the words of Leibniz) the character 
acquiring the ability to throw 
which L ol a human being in conduct 

wbnh 1 , both a wlWudoiurc and a iclT-cnactmcnt. 

•mS’tcd^T *' 'viU. however, be 

mbibitcd ualca there it a conungen! belief in the worth of what is 
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to be mediated to Ac newcomer, and unless this conviction is some- 
how, also, transmitted. Everything human exists in tcims of the 
rcco^Uon of its desirability, and this dwlized inheritance, this 
\vorId of meamngs and understandings, will be transmitted only 
where it inspires the gratitude, the pride and even the veneration of 
those who already enjoy it, where it endows them with an identity 
they esteem, and where it is understood as a repeated summons 
rather than a possession, an engagement rather than an heirloom, • 

I am not concerned with that mysterious accommodation to the 
world which constitutes the early history of a human being; actiwty 
emer^ng imperceptibly and intcnnittently from passivity; move- 
ments becoming actions; urges giving place to wants and wants to 
choices; presentations becoming rc-presentations, remembered, 
recollected, recognired and g^ually identified; occurrences 
coming to be recognized as events; ‘things* emerging from charac- 
teristics; ‘objects’ perceived as signs and signs revealing alternative 
significances; sounds coming to be recognized as words with 
meanings determined by contexts; human procedures distinguished 
from natural processes — all the fluctuations which go on in the 
morning twilight of childhood, where there is nothing that, at a 
given moment, a clever child may be said exactly to know or not to 
know. 

At home in the nunery, or in the kindergarten, in the early years 
of childhood, attention and activity, ivhen they begin to be self- 
moved, are, for the most part, ruled by inclination; the self is 
inclination. Things and occurrences (even when they have been 
expressly designed or arranged by adults) are gifts of fortune kno^vn 
only in terms of what can be made of them. Everything is an 
opportimity, recognized and explored for the immediate satisfaction 
it may be made to yield. Learning, here, is a by-product of play; 
^vhat is learned is svhat may happen to be learned. 

But education, properly spe^'ng, begins when, upon these 
casual encounters provoked by the contingencies of moods, upon 
these fleeting wants and sudden enthusiasms tied to circumstances, 
there supervenes the deliberate initiation of a ncv/comcr into a 
human inheritance of seodments, beVids, imaginings, under- 
standings and activities. It b egins v ^en the .Jt gn5 ^ UQn , be c o mes 
‘schooling’ and when leanilng b«fc<^^eaming by study, and not by 
chance, in conditions of direction and rastraint. It^jm^jathUiS 
»gp n-°-->«>naS -Qf-*a*^chcJ L witii somet hing to unpaffTfhlch is rust 
^mediately connected witFTKecurrwt wants or ‘interests’ of the 
learner. .... . 

The idea ‘School’ is, in the first pbcc, that of a senous and 
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orderly initiaUon into an intdiectual, 

emoUonal inheritance; an initiation deeigncd for children who arc 
ready to embark upon it. Superimposed upon these chance cn- 
counten with fragments of undentanding, these moments ot 
unlooked-for enlightenment and those anssvers imperfectly under- 
stood because they are answers to unasked quesU'ons, there is a 
considered curriculum of learning to direct and contain the thoughts 
of the learner, to focus his attention and to provoke him to dis- 
tinguish and to discriminate. ‘School’ is the recognition that the 
first and most imporunt step in education is to become aware that 
‘learning* is not a ‘seamless robe*, that possibilities arc not lirnitless. 

Secondly, it is an engagement to learn by study. This is a difTicult 
undertaking; it calls for c/Tori. Whereas playful occupations^ arc 
broken off whenever they cease to provide immediate satisfactions, 
learning, here, is a task to be persevered with and what is learned 
has to be both understood and remembered. It is in this perse- 
verance, this discipline of inclination, that the indispensable habits 
of attendon, concentration, patience, exactness, courage and in- 
tellectual honesty arc acquired, and the learner comes to rccogmzc 
that difficulties are to be surmounted, not evaded. For example, in a 
profuse and complicated civilization such as our oism, the in- 
heritance of human undentandings, modes of thinking, feeling and 
imagination, is to be encountered, for the most part, in books or in 
human utterances. But learning to read or to listen is a slow and 
exacting engagement, little or nothing to do with acquiring infor- 
mation. It is learning to follow, to understand and to re-think 
deliberate expressions of rational consciousness; it is learning to 
recognize fine shades of meaning without overbalancing into the 
lunacy of ‘decoding* ; it b allowing another’s thoughb to re-enact 
themselves in one’s own mind; it b learning in acts of constantly 
surprised attention to submit to, to understand and to respond to 
what (in this response) becomes a part of our understanding of 
ourselves; and one may learn to read only by reading with care, and 
only from writings which stand well off from our immediate con- 
ccim: it is almost impossible to learn to read from contemporary 
writing. 

'Fhe third cornponent of the idea ‘School’ is that of detachment 
from the immediate, local world of the learner, its current concerns 
and the directions it gives to his attention, for this (and not ■leisure’ 
or play-) is the proper meaning of the word scholt. ‘School’ is a place 
apart in which the heir may encounter hU moral and intellectual 
mhcntancc, not m the terms in which it is being used in the current 
engagements and occupations of the world outside (where much of 
It IS forgotten, neglected, obscured, vulgarized or abridged, and 
=4 
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where it appears only in scraps and as investments in immediate 
enterpnses) but as an estate, entirCf unqualified and unencumbered, 
ochool is an emancipation achieved in a continuous redirection of 
attention. Here, th ejeamer-is-aoiiiiatedrfioUi v-the inclinatinrn ho 
intim ations ofcxcclImccs_anjLaspirations— 
nt llSTnever yet drcaiwS of, lieie life may encounter, not answers 
to the ‘loaded’ questions of 'life*, but questions which have never 
before occurred to him; here he may acquire new ‘interests’ and 
pursue them unconrupted by the need for immediate results; here 
he may leam to seek satisfactions he had never yet imagined or 
wished for. 


For example, an important part of this inheritance is composed of 
languages, and in particular of what is to be the native language of 
the newcomer. This he has already learned to speak in its con- 
temporary idioms and as a means of communicating with others of 
his kind. But at ‘School’ he learns something more which is also 
something different. There, studying a language is recognizing 
tvords as investments in thought and is learning to think more 
exactly; it is exploring its resources as themselves articulations of 
understandings. For to know a language merely as a means of 
contemporary communication is to be like a man who has inherited 
a palace overflowing with Gqiressions, intimauons and echoes of 
human emotions, perceptions, aspirations and understandings, and 
furnished svith images and emanations of human reflection, but in 
whose barbaric recognition his inheritance is merely that of *a roof 
over his head'. In short, ‘School’ is ‘monastic’ in respect of being a 
place apart svhere cxcdlcnces may be heard because the din of 
worldly laxities and partialities is silenced or abated. 

Further, the idea ‘School’ b that of a personal transaction between 
a ‘teacher’ and a ‘learner’. The only indispensable equipment of 


‘School’ is teachers: the current emphasis on apparatus of all sorts 
(not merely ‘teaching’ apparatus) is almost wholly destructive of 
‘School’. A teacher is one in whom some part or aspect or passage of 
this inheritance is alive. He has something of which he is a master to 
impart (an ignorant teacher is a contradiction) and he has^dclib- 
erafed its worth and the manner in which he is to impart it to a 
learner whom he kno^vs. He is himself the custodian of that ‘practice’ 
in >vhich an inheritance of human understanding survives and is 
perpetually renewed in being iroparfed to newcomers. To 
bring it about that, somehow, something of worth intended^^ a 
teacher is learned, understood and remembered by a learner. Thus, 
teaching is a variegated activity svhfch may include hintmg, sug- 
vestine, urcing, coaxing, encourapng, guiding, pomUng out, con- 
versing, instructing, infonmng, narrating, Icctunng, demonstraUng, 
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exercising, testing, examining, criticizing, Mirccting, 
drilling and so on— everything, indeed, which does not bche the 
engagement to impart an understanding. Md learning^ may w 
looking, listening, overhearing, reading, receiving suggestions, sub- 
nutting to guidance, committing to memory, asking questions, 
discussing, experimenting, practising, taking notes, recording, re- 
expressing and so on — anything which docs not belie the engage- 
ment to think and to understand. ^ 

Finally, the idea ‘School’ is that of an historic conmumty of 
teachers and learners, neither large nor small, trith traditions of its 
own, evoking loyalties, pieties and afiections, devoted to initiating 
successive generations of ne\s'comers to the human scene into the 
grandeurs and serritudes of bring human; an Alma Mater who 
remembers tvith pride or indulgence and is remembered with 
gratitude. The marks of a good school arc that in it learning may be 
recognized as, itself, a golden satisfaction which needs no adventitious 
gilding to recommend it; and that it bestows upon its alumni the 
gift of a childhood recollected, not as a passage of time hurried 
through on the tvay to more profitable engagements, but, tvith 
gratitude, as an enjo^'ed initiation into the mpleries of a human 
condition: the gift of srif-knowledge and of a satisf>'ing intellectual 
and moral identity. 

Thus, this transaction bctt\'een the generations cannot be said to 
have any extrinsic ‘end’ or ‘purpose’: for the teacher it is part of his 
engagement of bring human; for the learner it is the engagement of 
becoming human. It docs not equip the newcomer to do anything 
spcdfic; it gives him no partic^r skill, it promises no material 
advantage over other men, and it points to no finall y perfect human 
character. Each, in partidpatmg in this transaction, t^es in keeping 
some s mall or large part of an inheritance of human understandings. 
Tlus is the nurror before which he enacts his o%vn version of a human 
life, e m ancipated from the modishness of merely current opinions 
released from hasdng to seek an exiguous identity in a fugitive 
fency, a a G.N.'D. badge or an ‘ideology’. Education 

IS not learning to do this or tfud more proficiently; it is acquiring in 
some mrasurc an understanding of a human condition in which the 
feet of life’ is continuously illuminated by a ‘quality of life’. It is 
Icarang how to be at once an autonomous and a drilized sub- 
scnbcr to a human life. 

vibnaiy characterization of 
ni~ivrnm t ^ histoi^' of the apprenticeship of 

to an ^t human life other ideas than tWs of education 
have often mtmded. People, ..nth less comple, inheritance, of 
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beli^ and understandings have had appropriately simpler notions 
of tto transaction benveen the generations, and, of course, there are 
and Mye been better and svonc schools, and better and worse 
periods in the l^torj' of any school. But what I have been describing 
IS what the ancient Athenians understood as paxdela\ and, sometimes 
more narro\vIy and sometimes more generously, it was what svas 
passed on (with appropriate changes) from the stJioob of the Roman 
Empire to the caihedi^, the collegiate, gild and grammar schools of 
medieval Christendom. Moved by a vivid consciousness of an 
intellectual and moral inheritance of great splendour and w'orih, 
this ^vas the notion of education which informed the schools of 
renaissance Europe and which survived in our mvn grammar and 
public schools and their equivalents in continental Europe. 

In later times, ho^^•e\•cr, this understanding and practice of 
education has been invaded from tv%t> somewhat different directions. 
In both cases the ibrccs of invasion have been gathering thcmselt'cs 
over a period of some centuries, and both have been rcu-arded srith 
considerable temporary success. Their common enterprise is to 
substitute for education some other and almost totally dilTerent idea 
of apprenticeship to adult life, and for 'School' some other and 
almost totally different practice of initiation. 


The first of these invasions is to be recognized as an assault upon 
education directed against the idea ‘School’. It is designed to 
abolish ‘School’, fint b>* corrupting it and then by suppressing !t 
The engagement to educate is a transaction between the gener- 
ations in svhich newcomers may enjoy what ihe>' can acquire only in 
a procedure of learning; namdy, an hfatoric inheritance orhuman 
imdeistandings and imaginings. The idea 'School’ is that of a place 
apart where a prepared newcomer may encounter this inheritance 
unqualified by the partialities, the neglects, the abridgments and the 
corruptions it sufiers in current use; of an engagement to leam, not 
by chance, but by study in conditions of direcuon and restraint 
designed to prov’oke habits of attention, concentration, exactness, 
courage, patience and discrimination and the rcco^tion of 
excellence in thought and conduct; and of an apprmUceship to 
adult life in svhich he may learn to nrcognfrc and identify himself m 
terms other than those of his immediate drcumstances. 

The doctrine sve are nosy to consider is that for all this th^ 
should be substituted an arena of childish Klf-induJgenct fr^ wfech 
all that might contain impulse and indination and turn them into 
deliberate and knowledgeable choice has been purposely removed: 
a place svherc a child may be as rude as his impulse prompt and as 
bus>' or as idle as his incHnations suggest. There is to be no curriculum 
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of study, no orderly progression in learning. Impulse is to be let 
loose upon an undifferentiated confusion called, 

.^n-less robe ofleaming’ or •life in all its manifcstanons . mat may 
be learned is totally unforeseen and a matter of complete in- 
difference. , ... rtf 

Each child is expected to engage in such individual projects oi 
so-called ‘experimentar activity as he feels inclined, to pursue mem 
in his o\vn way and for so long as his inclination to do so lasts. 
Learning is to be a personal ‘finding out’ and consequently it 
becomes the incidental, ouguous and imperfectly understood by- 
product of ‘discovery*. To ‘discover’ nothing is to be preferred to 
being told anything. The child is to be shielded from the hximiliation 
(as it b thought) of hb own ignorance and of intellectual surprise, 
and sheltered in the unfrustrating womb of his own inclinations. 
Teaching is to be confined to hesitant (preferably wordless) sugges- 
tion; mcchamcal devices are to be preferred to teachen, who are 
recognized not as custodians of a deliberate procedure of initiation 
but as mute presences, as interior decorators who arrange the 
furnishings of an environment and as mechanics to attend to the 
audio-visual apparatus. 

‘Dbcoveries’ may become the subjects of 'free* group discussions; 
or they may be \vrittcn about in compositions to be esteemed, not on 
account of their intelligibility, but for their ‘freedom’ of expression. 
It does not matter how they are written so long as they are ‘creative* : 
to stutter independently b a superior accomplbhment to that of 
acquiring the sclf-dbcipline of a mother tongue. Fancy will have no 
encouragement to flower into imagination, or impubive expression 
to acquire the intellectual virtue of grace, let alone exactness. Seeing 
and doing are preferred to thinldng and understanding: pictorial 
representation b preferred to speech or writing. Remembering, the 
nursing mother of leanung, is despbed as a relic of servility. Stan- 
dards of understanding and conduct arc not merely ignored; they 
arc tabw. The soollcd ‘inner dbciplinc’ ofunpubc, coupled with 
persuasion and ph^'sical intervention, takes the place of rules of 
conduct. In short, ‘School’ is to be corrupted by having imposed 
iqKjn it the charactcrbdcs of a very indifferent kindergarten: 
S^ondary schoob’, it is announced, ‘wiU follow the lead already 
taken by primary schoob’. 

Now, it may be doubted wheUicr anything ctactly like thU eaists, 
even m Ainenca. What we have to oomidcris not a current practice, 
authority’""' W POKins in positions of 

writen who beUeve this condition of things to be both 
desirable and unavoidable are of no account They affect to beUeve 
a8 
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that ‘School’^ a deUberate initiation of a learner into an inheritance 
ol human understandings and proprieties of conduct is, and must be 
children condemned to a prison-Iike oristcnce in cell-like class- 
rooim, compelled by threats to follow a sordid, senseless and rigid 
routine which destroys all individuality, dragooned into learning 
what Aey do not and cannot understand because it is remote from 
their ‘interests’ and from ^vhat they have hitherto encountered, the 
victims ofa conspiracy against ‘fife’ who acquiesce in their degraded 
condition only because to revolt would be to forfeit the subsequent 
opportunity of profitable employment. A voluble revulsion from this 
delusion, eked out by rubbish about the ‘pursuit of truth’ and what 
pu^orts to be a superior understanding of the current generation of 
children, is all that these writers have to sustain their pretence of 
having thought about education. 

There are, however, others who have (or who are reputed to have) 
more substantial reasons for promoting this abolition of 'School’. 
There are, for example, those for whom any inheritance of human 
undcKtandings, so far from being something to be esteemed and 
which should evoke gratitude and make a boy glad to be alive and 
eager to become human, is an insufferable burden. 'I say to m}-se]f/ 
svrites one such would-be exile from the human condition, 'what 
happiness it would be to throw myself into the river Lethe, to erase 
completely from my soul the memory of all knmvledge, all art, all 
poet^; what happiness it would be to reach the opposite shore, 
naked, like the first man.’ 

It seems appropriate that such a person should see in education 
and in 'School' (however well managed) nothing but a frustrating 
intrusion upon blessed innocence, proper only to be abolished and 
replaced by the ‘experimental’ activity of ungwded expioim with 
virgin intelligences. But this is an illusion. This aspiration, so 
elaborately expressed in terms ofa recollected human mythology, is 
itself an historic human sentiment. What is being celebrated here u 
not a wish to be released from an inheritance of human under- 
standings, but a sentiment which is one of the most mo«ng and most 
delicate components of our inheritance of human understandings: 
that tender nostalgia at the heart of ail European poctrj', that image 
of impossible release, which wc encounter only in being educated. 
What is being expressed is an understanding of the human condition 
which could never itself be a reason for abolishing education. 

A more modish defence of this enterprise to abolish ‘School 
springs, not from the belief that cry inheritance of huiMn under- 
standing roust be frustrating, but from the persuasion that what is 
alleged to be the only significant inheritance wc have (namely, that 
•which is called ‘scientific knowledge’) is both so recent and in 
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procBs of such rapid tramformuuon that ‘to cram children mth to 
formal body of knowledge whidi ivUl quickly become antique is 
clearly a lost endeavour. Where there is no ‘relevant mentonce o 
human undentandings, where yesterday’s frontier of knowledge is 
tomorrmv’s rubbish-dump of ideas, when we are in the middle ot a 
technological revolution where skills and standards of conduct are 
evanescent, there is no room for learning which is not creative 
enquiry’ or for ‘education’ which is not an engagement to solve a 
technological problem. ‘School’, no doubt, was appropriate enoug 
for those obliged to seek understanding from their ancestors, but now 
both education and ‘School’ arc anachronisms: there is nothing to 
learn. 

But this enterprise of abolishing ‘School’ is not a new adventure, 
and these aspirations and announcan«its do Jess than justice to its 
antiquity and to the beliefr in terms of which it is defended. The 
current notion that ‘School’ and education should be replaced by an 
apprendeeship to adult life in which the newcomer is engaged in an 
activity of ‘discovery* and ‘finding out* for himself is the somewhat 
latter^ relic of the error that the only inheritance which one 
generation has to transmit to the nextis an inheritance of information 
about ‘things* conveyed in words, and that it b, on thb account, to 
be mbtrusted. 

Knowledge, so the doctrine ran, derives solely from the experience 
and observation of ‘things’ ; and it represents ‘the empire of man over 
things’. And where it is knowledge about ourselves, it b not a moral 
understanding of the ‘dignity* of man, but knoivlcdge of psycho- 
physical processes. Thb knowledge b recorded in words, and in 
words it b passed on. No great damage would be done if these words 
accurate reports about ‘things’, but for the most part 
thb is not the case; words arc dbtortlng images of ‘things* and they 
corrupt the information they purport to convey. ‘Words obstruct 
understanding.’ If, then, we are in earnest about knowledge, it is 
V solid things’, and not words, wWch should be ‘the objects of our 
attcriiion*. ‘The first dblcmpcr of learning b when men study 
words and not things.* If sve are concerned to educate, we must not 
try to convey our observaUons to others in words, for ‘knowledge 
ought to driivered and insinuated by the same method whereby 
It was a«^c\’cd , namely, by an enquirer engaging for himself in the 
ob^-auon of dungs’ and making hb own discoveries. Moreover, 
this IS not only the proper way of learning, it abo holds out the 
pronu^ of genuine discovery; for important ‘dbcos’crics* are often 
^ ^ intelligence: they may come 

an impulse to ‘find out’.* 

. ow, VC been quoting from the writings of Francb Bacon, 
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who may be recogmzed aa the father of this project to abolish 
bchool . Indeed, it is not \atbout interest that he did his best to 
prwent the foundation of Vfhat became a famous school. The 
Oharterhouse, on the ground that it would concern itself, like other 
grammar schools, with the nusconccived engagement of initiating 
ne\v generations of boys into an inheritance of human under- 
standings. There is, of course, much in Bacon’s writings besides this 
doctrine, and something to modify it; but at that now distant date 
there was set on foot, not merely a suggestion which might be 
recognized as a valuable addition to our methods of educadng the 
very young (e.g. 'encourage children to loot and to touch’), but this 
misunderstanding of the educational engagement itself, svith its often 
quoted slogan 'Things, not words’,* svith its taciturn teacher, its 
erroneous belief that ‘language is but the instrument convening to us 
things useful to be knowi’n’, its total neglect of literature, its absence 
of curriculum, its accent on crude information, its elevation of 
inclination, its pragmatic aspirations and with its conviction that a 
man’s identity is to be found, not in his relation to an inheritance of 
human understandings, sentiments and beliefs, but in relation to a 
svorld of 'solid things’— all of which I have identified as the first of 
the current projects for the abolition of ‘School’ and the destruction 
of education. 


In the doctrine of Bacon and his near contemporaries, Comenius, 
Hartlib, Milton el at., 'education’ stood, not fora transaction bet^’een 
the generations of htiman beings in svhich the newcomer was 
initiated into an inheritance of human understandings, sentiments, 
ima^nings, etc., but for a release from all this in which be acquired 
‘objective’ knowledge of the workings of a ‘natural’ world of im- 
contaminated ‘things’ and ‘law’ and of himself as a feature of this 
world. This doctrine was early embalmed in a set of cliche, the 
repetition of which over the succeeding centuries constituted one of 
the 'progressive* strains in modern educational theory'. It made no 
immediate impact upon the educational engagement of Europwn 
peoples, but it emerged iater as the rationale of a design to abolish 
education. 


But the current invaders of the educational engagement do not stop 
at this project to corrupt schools by depriving them^ of their character 

as ‘School’; they design and foresee their suppression. 

The more hesitant of these refonners imagine the dissolution of 
schools in terms of a dissolution of the distinction bettveen ‘School 
and the world outside. Their moderate vision embraces tn^Iy the 
abolition of the chHd and of 'School’ as a place apart, l^at is to 
take place is a ‘community centre’, a corobinauon of a local 
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DarUamcnt, a people’s court, a village hall, an information centre, a 
?Unic, a social guidance organizaUon. a sports club, “ ^ 

park, a polytechnic and a ‘cultural centre • 

adults will repair when they feel inclined to do so. There they y 
together exercise their inclinadons and their impulsive cnergi 
vhich, in the case of children, vdU have ‘bunt out of the clasmoom 
box’. There, emancipated from the aUeged superstition that know- 
ledge is diverse, and at the age of twelve or thereabouts, ftey win 
become equal participants in the local world of adult activities and 
wn thdr ‘education* from the open book of life. In this community 
centre the child-adult wiU find, not teachers, but ‘trained soaal 
workers’; he will find a ‘structur^ environment’ which will provide 
endless opportunity for ‘self-cjrpression* and for making unfor«een 
‘discoveries’; and rooms equipped with ‘technological devices, 
programmed teaching machines and apparatus to relay pictures and 
talks, broadcast from a central School of the Air. There, a stranger to 
duties, relieved from frustration, allegedly emancipated from^ the 
'intrusion of adult interference*, he will enjoy a self-determined 
‘education’, limited only by the decreed exclusion of any altcmadve. 
For, of coune, this suppression of ‘School’ will come about only in a 
dissolution of schools comparable to the dissolution of monasteries 
in sixteenth-century Europe; it svill be the work of ‘enlightened* 
governments. 

Others have seen beyond this still homely vision of an amusement 
arcade and playground for all ages. Inspired by the promise held out 
by recent mechanical invention, they foresee a future in which each 
home wll become 'the basic learning unit’. It will contain ‘an 
electronic console connected with a central computer system, a 
videotape and a microfilm library regulated by a computer, and 
with a national television network*. All ‘education* vdll be dispensed 
from a ‘central educational hub*. No longer will children have to 
*go to school’, or have ‘to jostle their way into class*. Bach child, 
at the touch of a button, will have access to a ‘learning package* 
programmed for individual use. He vdll ‘type on a surface resembling 
a television screen in response to recorded instructions regulated by 
a computer* ; and, ‘at the touch of a button, “teachers” may rail up 
profiles of his progress and advise accordingly*. He will be able 
to choose his own educational goals* and pursue them at his own 
pace. 

But the rendual rccogmUon of education which survives in these 
pro;^ls or forc^sis is absent from the plans of the most intrepid of 
look forward to a final dissolution 
“f spools. They design not merely the abolition 

of the child but the abolition of man. The child who asks himself 
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‘What shall I Icam and where is the machine to teach me?’ is to be 
replaced by the social engineer concerned with the question ‘What 
sort of a “human being” do we v^nt and how may he be most 
easily manufactured?* 'The possibilities,’ svrites one of these 
visionaries, ‘virtually defy our imagination.’ Here, in spite of the 
claim to be concerned wth education, any pretence of teaching, 
learning or undentanding has been abandoned. Desirable children 
tvill be the outcome of controlled genetic selection, and their 
‘behaviour’ %viU be determined by brains stimulated by electrical 
currents and by the injection of extracts from other more dis- 
tinguished brains, by inoculation with chemicals and by other 
irresistible processes of conditioning. With the erac^cncc of this 
race of zombies, who behave impeccably, who are strangers to 
neuroses, plagued by no frustrations, unworried about their own 
identities (because they need none), but who can neither under- 
stand nor act, ‘Man’s best dreams,’ says this same professor of 
education, ‘seem almost within our grasp.’ 

To corrupt ‘School’ by depriving it of its character as a serious 
engagement to learn by study, and to abolish it ei^er by assimilaung 
it to the activities, 'interests’, partialities and abridgments ofa local 
world, or by substituting in its place a factory for tummg out 
zombies, are, then, two sides of the current project to destroy 
education. It is an enterprise for abolishing first by 
inheriUng him, and secondly by annihilaung him. mat some of the 
pemons engaged in this enterprise should represent their “ 

L impruvid understanding of the 

that they should claim to be the fiiends and ^ 

children, is not unexpected; but the representaUon u false and the 
claim fraudulent. 

But, although this enterprise and the doctrines whi* support it are 
Ac most irefully contrived of the current ^ 

into which to imbate a newcomer, .J' worthless, the 

an inheritance, but adult life should be a 

apprenticeship of each iiew g cormntinc even to inspect, 

ce'L.onial £nd’ 

followcdby'adisturbedanddat^t^a gm 

in which each generation ongmates ics 
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governed (one must suppose) by a self-denying ordinance not to 
inhibit ‘progress’ by divulging it to the next. . 

It may, however, also be hindered {and, indeed, in an important 
respect, utterly frustrated) by the belief that, although there may 

be a considerable inheritance of human understandings, sen^mts, 

beliefs, etc., in terms of which a nesveomer might be rele^M Irom 
the grip of his immediate world and come to understand and identlly 
himself as a civilized human being aware of standards of excellence 
in thought and conduct little or not at all reflected in the cuiT^t 
enterprises and activities of that world, this identity is both dis- 
tracting and ‘socially dangerous*. It distracts from the ordinal 
business of life and, since it is an identity nof equally attainable by 
all, it is more apt to be socially ‘divisive’ Aan integrative. Hence, the 
apprenticeship of the nesveomer to adult life should be an initiation, 
not into the graiideuTS of human understanding, but into the skilly 
actirities and enterprises which constitute the local world into whi^ 
he is presently and actually bom. The postulant to adult life is 
bidden to seek himself and to learn to enact himself in terms of an 


assigned or a self-chosen role in an association offoTUtioTmaires. 

'Hus I will call the substitution of ‘sodaliaation* for education. 

It is to be recognized as a frustration of the educational engagement 
and a destruction of ‘School’ because it attributes to the teaching and 
learning which comprise this apprenticeship an extrinsic ‘end’ or 
‘purpose’; namely, the integration of the newcomer into a current 
‘society* recognized as the manifold of skills, activities, enterprises, 
understan^ngs, sentiments and bcliefr required to keep it going; in 
short, ‘to rear the most “current” men possible, “current” in the 
sense in which the word is used of coins of the realm’.* It may be 
recogmzed as a different frustration of the educational engagement 
from those which 1 have already noticed; although, of course, there 
may be contir^ent connexions between them. 

The belief that what I have called ‘socialization’ should be 
substituted for education is to be distinguished, first, from the belief 
that SVC live in societies which, because they are associations of 
human beings, depend upon thrir members bang human, that is, 
being in some degree educated persons. For, to believe this is not to 
attribute an ectrinsic ‘purpose’ to the engagement in which these 
persons acquire a human character; ‘being human’, here, is recog- 
nized, not as a means to an end (i.c. living with other human bongs), 
but as a condition for which it is meaningless to ask for a justification 
m resect of hunan beings. ^Vhat else should they be? Second, it 
nimt be distinguished from the recognition that the qualities of 
^u^ted pcirons often be valuable in the performance of 
soaal functions. For, wltile an educational engagement is not 
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designed to produce performers of ‘social’ functions (this is what is 
meant by saying it has no extrinsic ‘purpose’), neither is it designed 
to produce 'socially* valueless persons. 

enterprise we arc concerned with now may be most accurately 
dKcnbed as that of substituting ‘social’ for educational consider- 
ation in the apprenU'ceship of newcomers to adult life. Of course, 
this substitution of one set of considerations for another is hostile to 
the educational engagement and to the idea ‘School’, not because it 
necessarily excludes everything whidi might have an educational 
value, but because rvhatevcr is allowed properly to belong to this 
apprenticeship is admitted solely in respect of its alleged ‘social’ 
value and is recognized solely in relation to an alleged ‘social’ 
purpose. 'Service of the community’ is an expression susceptible of a 
variety of interpretations in relation to ‘education’ — it may favour 
rare ability or commonplace equality — but wherever preparation 
for it is substituted for education ‘socialization* has taken the place of 
the educational engagement. 


The current project of substituting ‘socialization’ for education and 
instruments of ‘socialization’ for schoob emerged, so far as Europe 
is concerned, from a somewhat different enterprise promoted or 
undertaken, for the most part, by the rulen of modem European 
States beginning in the late seventeenth century. \Vhat I refer to 
here is not the activities of these rulers (both CaihoUcand Protestant) 
in respect of the educational engagement itself when, beginning in 
the sbctcenth century, they gradually usurped the auetoritas docendi of 
the medieval church. These actirities svere oflcn cxtciuivc and were. 


of course, designed to promote the integraiion of those o\’cr whom 
they ruled. They included (be imposition of confessional qualifi- 
cations upon both teachers and learners in schoob and univenitics, 
but they did not otherwise seriously modify the educational engage- 
ment. They were, for the most part, the exercue of the ecclesiastical 
authority svhich had fallen to ciril soverdgns, and the many schoob 
and universities founded at ihb time under ropl or ducal charters or 
by private benefactors were institutioia similar to those whi^ 
already cxbtcd. They were nov'cl only in reflecting the clianges m the 
educational engagement ^vhich sprang from the ‘new learning , 
changes concerned with the new appreciation (afoot since the 
fifteenth ccntuiy) of the significant inheritance of human under- 
standings to be passed on. Funherroore, in later Umes gos-emmenis 
have acquired extensive control over the education of their iubj«ts, 
over the curriculum of schoob and the appointmOTt of teasers, but 
svithout imposing considerations hostile to the cduaiio^ enpge- 
ment and to the idea ‘School’. IVhat I am concerned witli now » not 
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any of this, but a project which lia to one side of it; namely, the 
provision of an alternative to education- . \ . t? 

In niany of the States of Germany (notably Prussia), in trance, 
in the Empire and elsewhere, what was set on foot in the early 
eighteenth century was not any attempt to change the character o 
existing schools and univenities, nor to modify the educational 
engagement; it was the project of providing some alternative 
apprenticesWp to adult life for those who, mainly by reason of their 
poverty, enjoyed little or nothing of the Wnd. These, the canaille, as 
the ‘enlightened’ rulers of continental Europe so graceluHy call^ 
them, were coming to be regarded as a liability. Stuck fast in 
traditional ways, outflanked by economic and technological change, 
unable to provide successfully for themselves, they were convicted of 
making an inadequate contribution to the productive enterprise of 
the societies into which they wo'e bom. The project tvas to equip 
their diildren with some humble but more modem skills by virtue of 
which they might become an asset rather than a liability to ‘the 
nation’. They Avere to be taught to read, to write, to figure, to 
measure, to ‘take directions’, to read and to draw diagrams, to 
understand tramactions in money, and religious instruction was 
usually added to this curriculum. Thus furnished, it was thought 
that they would be able to make a larger contribution to the well- 
being of ‘the nation’ and be^n to recognize themselves more clearly 
as inieUigent components of its natural resources, its ‘human capital*. 
It was even recognized that a totally ignorant soldier was something 
of a liability, and the standing armies of the Continent at that time 


tvere large. Moreover, this undertaking to ‘integrate’ the poor into 
‘the community* by equipping them to be more useful members of 
it was seen to promise a national system of so-called ‘education*, an 
idiualion publique or an Education nationale, itself the emblem of the 
emergent doctrine that rulers have a right to instruct their subjects 
and that subjects (particularly the poor) have a duty to contribute 
to the well-being of ‘the nation’.* In England there was a similar 
recognition of the waste of resources entailed in the ignorance of the 
poor, but this sort of instruction had been unevenly provided since 
seventeenth century in parish and charity schools and in 
wools set up or taken over by such organizations as the Sodety for 
Promoung Christian Knowledge and later the National Society, 
t was not until later that the Government began to play some part 
m It, and wen then the continental doctrine that children (espedaUy 
POOT children) belong to Stnte’ was slow to take root. 

1 . ’ co'lt^te and grammar schools of England 

° ^ttts^mts on the Continent, there emerged an 
apprcnuceship to adult Ufe dlsthtgulshcd both by its brevity and 
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bcrausc It was govTrned hy ‘sodaP, not educaUonal, considerations, 
a *0 sausfying what were already thought of as 'the 

nec« of the nnuon , and the weU-bcing of 'the nau'on' was recoe- 
mzed to require that this instruction of the children of the poor 
should be appropriate to their future occupations. The instituUons 
m which this instruction s>*a3 dispensed tvere, cverj^vhere, a mixture 
Wnew and old and reflected local inheritances. This alternative to 
MUMUon cmei^^ from the surviving village schools of medieval 
C^nstendom u’hich iiad depended upon the uncerfainlies of local 
charity and the energy of the parish priest, and, no doubt, it long 
remained subject to these liazards. But it cmeiged clearly tvhen, 
usually under the direction of a ruler, these were diminished, when 
attendance ^^’as made compulsory and when its extrinsic purpose 
Was more exactly understood and formulated. 

This alternative to education, designed originally far the poor and 
as an undertaking of 'sodalixation', was, of course, sensitive to 
social’ changes, and with the emergence of industrial occupations it 
SN-as considerably extended. In England, for example, in the early 
nineteenth century, besides the parish and charity schools, there 
appeared private schools and 'academies’ established to provide, not 
for the poor, but for the numerous postulants for the derkly and 
other occupations of an industrial and commercial society; and 
since that time there has gradually emerged, in every European 
country, as an alternative to education, a systematic apprenUceship 
to domestic, industrial and commercial life in a 'modem’ State. 

It has been continuously thought about, rearranged, redesigned 
and improved. It has been enlarg^ in response to nc%v ‘needs’; the 
period of lime it coven has been extended and the qualifications it 
confers have become more precise and require to be earned in more 
exacting achic\'emcnts. But its general character has rennined 
unchanged. There is no^v, in most European countries, a primary 
stage in which literacy and numeracy are learned and practised; a 
second stage in ^vhich these accomplishments are extended and some 
general knowledge (particularly what is called ‘scient^c’ know- 
ledge) is acquired; and a third stage in which some specialized skill 
or technique is learned in an apprenticeship, a Trade School, a 
Technical College, a Polytechnic or a private establishment where 
attendance may be full-time or in the intervals of Mploymmt. It has 
come now to embrace nearly all the skills, techniques, crafts, 
and occupations In which the 'needs of the nation’ arc satofiw. 
During the last fifty years or so the whole of it (and not merely the 
earlier stages) has faUen more and more under the direcuon and 
control of governments; and in so far as this has been the case it as 
become susceptible to the sort of calculation entailed in a manpower 
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budget’ where ‘the nation’ is undcrstood as a collection of inter- 
locking and occupations each with ite optimtim establishnient. 
Since it has long ago ceased to be merely the equipm^t of the 
n^lected poor to make a greater and more various contribution to 
the v.-ell-bring of ‘the nation’, other reasons have had to be found in 
terms of which to defend and to make intelligible this alternative to 
education, espedally its second stage. For the most part these have 
drav-n upon the beliefs that the ‘needs of the nation’ can be satisfied 
in no other ^vay and that there are children for whom the ardours of 
education wo^d be an unprofitable engagement; but in some 
quarters these have been supplemented by the assertion that this is 
itself education and not an ^temative to it. 


This apprenticeship to domestic, industrial and commercial life was, 
in its banning, independent of the educational engagement being 
pursued in schools and universities. There were, of course, con- 
nexions between them. Many of the entrants to grammar schools 
(and, before the invention of ‘preparatory* schools, to collegiate 
schools) came from ‘petty* and parish schools, and both in Germany 
and in France the Gymnasia and the Ijcitt drew their pupils from the 
Cemeinder and the Mmmtmmix schools. Those who supplirf what were 
distinguished as the ‘professional* needs of ‘the nation* (laivy'crs, 
doctors, etc.) , as well as many who engaged in industry or commerce, 
were persons who qualified for thor profession or who learned their 
trade after haring been to ‘school* and perhaps unh’ersity. But little 
of this was reflected in the educational engagement itself: the 
appeamnee of an ‘Army class* or a ‘mathematical side’ was an 
insignificant modification. 


Moreover, in spite of its ‘soaal’ dcrign, the alternative to education 
WM nwer totally devoid of educational features. In its beginning, 
whm it was concOTrf \riih children up to the age of about eleven, 
perhaps the only significant clement of culture it contained, the only 
suggestion it made to those who enjoyed it that they might recognize 
themselves as something more and other than potential units in 
w t was coming to be thought of as a ‘productive s^'stem*, was the 
rdigious instrucu^, frowned upon in France, but elsewhere part of 
ihc 11115 catechetiaU leaching cannot have been very 

i^inng, but It at Ic^t intimated an idenUty and a ‘quality of life’ 
™ *’'>’'■“1 "“rice something like an in- 
"Uderstandlngs vi-as at least dimly to be dls- 
'"Jy ‘Utoatur 4 ‘ they were 
Md of ediir-ii' ' 1 ‘primary’ stage became the main 

St oftS^oT- has hrf the ambiguous out- 

come of maiing it, m most European countries, both more and 
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less appropriate as a preparation for ‘School’. Similarly, when the 
period of time covered by the second stage of this apprenticeship to 
adult life ^vas somewhat extended, ^ its ‘socially* designed curri- 
culum acquired some features which, although they might be there 
for ‘social’ reasons, held some promise of being educational; 
for example, a glimpse of the current myth of the history of the 
nation. 


Our concern, ho^vever, is not with whate%'er tenuous educational 
features there may have been in this historic alternative to education 
(the second stage of which, so far as England is concerned, ^vas re- 
examined by the Hadow Committee in 1926*) but with the invasion 
which the educational engagement as it has existed in the schools 
and universities of Europe has suffered from this alternative. For, 
after a brief but not wholly ineffective attempt to extend the 
opportunity of education to more of those who had not hitherto 
enjoyed it, this has become the most notable feature of the recent 
history of European ‘education’: the enterprise of substituting 
‘socialization’ for education.’ 

By ‘socialization’ (let me repeat) I mean here an apprenticeship 
to adult life— teaching, training, instructing, imparting knowledge, 
learning, etc.— governed by an extrinsic purpose. The most common 
version of this alternative to education has been that which emerged 
from the efforts of rulers and others to equip the poor to make a 
more effective contribution to the well-being of ‘the nation’, and 
which has since been elaborated into more-or*lcss systematic 
arrangements for imparting to successive generations the knowledp 
and the skills required to sustain the enterprises and provide the 
satisfacdons charactcrisdc of a modem industrial and coiMcrcial 
society. Here the project of substituting ‘socialization’ for educauon 
is that of imposing upon the educational enga^ent the con- 
siderations which comprise this extrinsic purpose. The other notable 
version of a ‘social’ alternative to education is » “Of® 
appearance and pulls in a different dirccuon, nam y, a 
apprenUcesMp to adult life governed by the soetal comideraMn 
that it shaU be the rame for aU children. The design here .. to reduce 
or to abolish disparities of opportunity and feus S 

integrated’ society. Here, however, fee 
upon fee educational engagement are insepara c. 
requires that aU schools shaB be fee same and feat none shall be 
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government in which rulers arc recognized as the managers of an 
association bent upon the achievement of some substantive ‘purpose^ 
or the enjoyment of substantial satis&ctions and in which *edu«tJon 
is r^arded as merely a means to the chosen end. In one version of 
this enterprise, it is, with us, an old story. In 1821 a Bill was pro- 
moted in Parliament designed to require Ac collegiate and ^mmar 
schools of England (v.nA Ae exceptions of Eton and Westminster) to 
provide Ac sort of elementary and vocationally directed trainii^ 
winch was bang pitrdded in Ac parish and charity schook and in 
private ‘academies* and institutions of all sorts set up for Ae purpose. 
There arc examples of grammar schook at that time departing from 
Ae terms of Actr foundation in order to engage in Ak activity. The 
oAer and more recent version of Ak enterprise, Ae prcgect of 
repladng education wiA an apprenticeship to adult life governed 
by Ae consideration of ‘sodal int^ration’, may be illustrated in Ac 
proposak of one ofits promoters. ‘It is time,* he writes, ‘to ask more 
rigorously whcAer Ac present curricular differences between 
schook 2UC serially divisK'c*, and he suggests that what he calk ‘Ac 
linguistic disripUne* of Latin is dirisive and should on that auotffti be 
abolished. ^Vhen he goes on to sp>eculate on Ae ‘common culture* to 
be disseminated in Ak alternative to education, hk prefect is 
unmistakably Ae abolition of ‘School* : it k to be based upon 
flexible, exact and sensitive speech, crea A'e %vriting, a cultivation of 
Ae living arts, an apprcriaiioa of Ac media and a concern for 
world affairs’. 

I do not propose to foUmv the hktory or to forecast Ae fortunes of 
Ak desi^ to replace education by ‘socialization*. In most parts of 
Europe it has been a plodding engagement, enlivened by some 
dr^uc moramts and Arcctcd by Ae characteristic imbecility of 
poutical faiutirism. It w'as a prefect long before it became a policy; 
an in it Aose who might have dcs’olcd Acmselvcs to making Ac 
op^iinity of education available to more of thore who bad 
tutjierto enjtp-ed only an alternative to it, have devoted thetmclvcs, 
itmra , to it! abolition. \Vhere governments already controlled 
^ ^ genuine educational engagement, zs well 

“ ib the task of assimilating the one to the 
othtn has not been difficult. The outcome (as in Russia) has been a 
atS of apprenticeship to adult life which, while it may 

“ “holly subordinate to 
r ^"^hsnd, a consideible part of the 

^ the nniveisitim) has sold 
“ “hat it supposed was a benign 
'hr its snrtival in difficult 
cncnmstances. only to discover shat it had sold itself into ‘sociaU- 
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zation’ and abetted its own destruction. What remains are impov- 
erished fragments which have to endure the threat of dissolution. 
Modem governments are not interested in education; they are 
concerned only to impose ‘sodalization’ of one kind or another 
upon the surviving fragments of a once considerable educational 


engagement. 

This situation, however, is not solely the outcome of a legislative 
policy bent upon denying to any what (it is supposed) some do not 
want or can make no use of. It would never have acquired its present 
dimensions had it not been promoted by contingent circumsmnees 
and abetted by intellectual confusion. TTic enterprise of abolishing 
education by substituting some version of ‘socialization* has found 
an ally in some features of those other, concurrent, projects for the 
destruction of ‘School’ which I have already noticed; it has been 
promoted, often inadvertently, by innovations in the educational 
engagement; it has been obscured by the noisiest of the controversiw 
of the last fifty years (that concerned with the measurement and 
distribution of so-called ‘intelligence’); and it has been confirmed 
in a corrupt -way of thinking about the educauona engagement 
itself. Something must be said about each of these self-betrayals of 


the engagement. ... . 

The alternative to education, invented for the poor as 
instead of virtuaUy nothing, \vzs designed (for the most part ny 
politicians) as an apprenticeship to adult life which, far ® 

a release from the immediacies, the pardalmes and the abndgmenu 
of the local and contemporary world of the leanwr, 
world In its already familiar terms and provided the learner w * 
more information about what was alrrady 
skills in which he was reckoned to be 

alrMdv aware of them in use or In his own talents. The engagement 
was not to initiate him into a difficult and 
htmtanonderstandin^and^--^^^^ 

firmer grasp of sja hr ^ 

d-n'^tocirfn a netv content or of undergoing a palin- 

undentandrng h^c^ .n 

tobeprOTokedtosee^^^ this alteruotive to educauon belied 
world. Thme P ^ f members of soeiel/. TOey 

that Its P'-‘>d““ „.„„Uceship to adult life with the edu- 

no more confused tb PP confused the parish with the 
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grammar or collegiate school, or the technical college %vith the 
university. . • u u 

Nevertheless, the design of tlus alternative to education is botn 
conceptually and historically connected with what purported to be a 
better understanding of the educational engagement itself. It 
allied with the Baconian notion of ‘education’ as a concern ^v^th 
‘things, not words’, as ‘learning from life’ and the discovery of ‘how 
it worfa’ ; with the absence of a curriculum (each day may be relied 
upon to provide ‘experiences’ to be looked into) which might 
disturb the learner by suggesting unfam iliar distinctions; with the 
reluctance to ‘foist upon children problems which do not develop 
from their mvn interests* and with the desired and foreseen abolition 
of ‘School’ which comes from the dissolution of the difference 
between ‘School’ and the local world. In short, the political project 
of sahsHluiing ‘socialization* for education has been sustained by 
beliefs about the educational engagement itself in which the 
altcmatiw appeared, not as a valuable but admittedly inferior 
article, designed originally for the poor, but as an educatumally 
superior article. IVithout this support (spurious though it is) this 
enterprise of substitution w'ould, no doubt, have been more difficult. 

These belicfr made little impact upon the educational engage- 
ment of Europe; they were hostile, not to the contingent vices of 
schools, but to the virtues embedded in the idea ‘School*. The 


engagement (represented in the Gymnasium, the Lycie, the grammar 
and collegiate schools and dsewhere) bad educational traditions 
capable of resisting the enterprise of destroying it by assimilating it 
to the alternative. But in recent times there have been changes in 
cumculum and in methods of teaching which, sometimes in- 
advertently, have pushed the engagement in the direction of the 
alternative by allowing ‘social’ considerations in some measure to 
oust educational. The cmcigencc of ’sdcncc* in the curriculum of 
Spools and the study of languages arc two examples out of many of 
educational engagement, 

If ^cncc’ had entered the educational engagement as an initi- 
auon into an inteUectual adventure recognized as a component of an 
inhcntancc ofhuman understanding and beliefs it would, no doubt, 
tovc ronsutuuri a benign and an appropriate addition to what was 
already there. But it did not ‘Sdcncc’ belonged, instead and in the 
w aluroativc for education, designed to ‘sodalize’, 

tccopuzcd as useful information about the world 
to some skiU, cr^t or fabricating activity— what the Hadow 
r Poetical sdcncc’; and when, thus under- 

eii'»areinent it ^ i^° ^duatc to compose part of an educational 

6 as dearly eccentric to the engagement Becoming 
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established in this naive Bacoman idiom as an alleged knowledge of 
‘things’ not words, of objects not ideas, of observations not thoughts, 
as the Rousseauistic lefon des chases which still appears in the Lycie 
programme, it was confirmed in its eccentricity; its intellectual 
despicability could not be concealed. 

Nevertheless, ‘science’ did find a place for itself in ‘School’. It 
\vas, with some difficulty, detached from immediate vocational 
considerations; it remained for a long time ‘useful information’ about 
the natural world srith w'hich every educated man should be 
acquainted,® but in the course of time (within living memory) 
something has been done to give it recognition as one of the great 
intellectual ptirsuits of manktnd: but vrithout notable success. It is 
now taught and learned more seriously, but its place in current 
educational arrangements remains ambiguous: chemistry, for 
example, has never outgrotvn its character as a sophisticated kind of 
cookery, and ‘science’ is still defended in terms of ‘social , not 
educational, considerations: *We need first-class surgeons, engineers, 
chemists, psychologists, social scientists, etc.*, and unless they are 
started on their %vay in school we shall not get what our hope o 
affluence requires for its fulfilment. .. . . 

Flattered by circumstance and linked with ancient h^esy, 

attempt was made to promote ‘sdence’ itself as a culture inw 

human beings identified themselves in relauon to things to 
their 'empire over things’,* but it now deemes noWy; bo^ do not 
eiect for the 'science shtth’ totpecting to achieve ' 

for vocationai reasons. Regrettabiy, this is not yc o 
no iess fandnient ciauns of the so<alied '.'‘“tVr 

been pushed into the oimculnm ofsehoois and 
renkoLg cannot be far olf. For a genemtion 
remained in business only on account of their e gi 


''^redncationaiengagen.entinrespeaofW 

ieameis into a ianguago as a !he collegiate 


imdcrstandings and sentiments, and . '^.•^lents clse^vhere 

and grammar schoois of Engiand Md 

undertook in respect of Latin submitted himseif 

respect of a native language. VVhat the ,-„{nto exactitudes of 
to w-as not a ‘linguistic discipline’ but an imUaUon 


and into histories 
WTicn 


thought and generosities of feeling, of life*, 

in wWch the ict of life’ svas iUumlnatcd en«g- 

modem languages ,vere chosen for their 

(first, perhaps, in schoob f”'' the learner to identify 
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and Goethe, Moliirc and Racine, Dante and Leopardi, Cervantes 
and Calderdn. 

The counterpart to this in the alternative for cducaUon 
howcN’er, a different kind of undcruking, dominated by the bdicl 
that ‘language is but the instrument conveying to us things useful to 
be known’. The languages taught were chosen in respect of social 
(that is, commercial or local), not educational, considerations; and 
they were learnt merely as a means of communication. It was this 
extrinsic ‘purpose’ which made appropriate the methods of learning 
from which have emerged audio-visual language machines, ‘language 
laboratories’ and ‘language laboratory assistants' instead of persons 
^vho had a profound knowledge of the languages, the literature and 
the histories concerned. The alleged virtue of language machines is 
that ‘they teach people to speak languages with confidence, and 
they do it fast’, a virtue appropriate to the enterprise; and no harm 
would have been done if what was appropriate to the alternative to 
education, both in choice of languages and in methods of learning, 
had not been taken into the educational engagement and corrupted 
it. When it is said that a child should learn a foreign language as he 
learns his native language, ‘by hearing it spoken*, what is being over- 
looked is that in the educational engagement of ‘School’ what he 
learns of his native language is precisely what never could be learned 
by ‘hearing it spoken’. 


The self-corruption of universities exceeds that of any other part of 
the educaUonal engagement of European peoples. In times past 
English universities have often been indolent guardians of the engage- 
ment to educate and as often they have recovered, but for a gener- 
ation now they have andcipated almost every design of governments 
to tomform them into instruments of ‘socialization’, hardly needing 
to be bribed to undertake thb destruction of themselves. Neverthe- 
they have, of course, received a considerable push in this 
direction, not least in the Report of the Ckimmittee on Higher 
Eduction (1963), which assimilates them into a system of so-called 
mgher education* understood as an investment in learners who 

have arniiireri tte • ... . . 


satisfy ‘the auns of economic growth* and ‘ 
*'‘SWy developed coLtries in an era 
^ advance*. No doubt universities are 
^ of their o^vn in this 
the ‘soetal’ submit to the extrinsic purpose, 

SuclSn identify it as an alternative to 

e event the disaster is not that they are being 
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swamped by persons in searcb of almost anything but education, but 
their almost total destruction as an educational engagement. 


The design to substitute ‘socialization’ for education has gone far 
enough to be recognized as the most momentous occurrence of this 
century, the greatest of the adversities to have overtaken our culture, 
the beginning of a dark age devoted to barbaric affluence. It emerged 
from a project, embarked upon about three centuries ago (which 
was neither stupid nor itself menacing to the educational engage- 
ment) to provide an alternative to education for those who,^ for 
whatever reason, fell outside the educational engagement. Since 
those times this alternative has been adjusted to respond to changing 
circumstance; it has been improved and e-xtended to compose an 
apprenticeship to adult domestic, industrial and commercial hfe, it 
has generated a variety of versions of itself, and for Ac most part it 
has submitted to the direction of governments. Indeed, _ it has 
become what the world it has helped to create can recognize as a 
•service industry’. It was designed as a contribution to the well-being 
of ‘the nation’; it has been welcomed or endured on 
affluence it is alleged to be about to procure, and aUempU have bc« 
made to calculate Its product in terms and bene > , 

been defended on the ground of what it u dcsipied P . . 
upon the more questionable plea Jhat it is makwhffl for 

apprenticeship for certain soru of children. educational 

education, however, was permitted to corrup i-imed as its 
engagement of European peoples, and it is now 
desirable successor. The usurpation has hiuoric Si- 

But the victim of this enterprise is 
catlonal engagement (with a?°nhcrit3nS of human 

the idea of education as an imtiation into an inrien 
understandings in virtue ofwhich ainan mig j. xhe 

‘fact of life’ and recognize intdlcctSl corruption 

calamity of the enterprise is matched by the intciicctu i- 

of the enterprisers. . ^ -i,- most common 

There were, in the past^, ‘fTLETino be unfortunate that there 

version ofthis enterprise who bcliev^ impart to leamcn 

should be schools not ezprcsdy d 5" and in fact 

information about the world they w _ .rertrnt ouantily because 

often failing to impart this JJ^an understandings; but 

of their concern with an mhentanw Uke Bacon they 

they did not deny that such ' oenized it to have 

recognized Westminster Colley and p and even Mr E. 

some virtue, but they preferred Gresham 
Robinson recognizes the exBtcnco of sshat ne 
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education, although he deplores it as a grossly imperfect apprraticc- 
ship to adult life when compared with the excitement olTercd by the 
new polytechnics’. , 

There are others who do not deny the difference but who mistaRe 
the distinction; while intending to defend the educational engag(> 
ment against one version of ‘socialization* they use arguments which 
merely identify it wth another, and in this manner, inadvertently 
perhaps, bankh education from the scene. For example, Acre are 
writers who are opposed to that version of ‘socialization’ in ^vhich 
the considerations which govern the apprenticeship to adult life are 
an overriding concern for ‘social integration’. But the reason they 
give for their opposition is not that the project is destructive of the 
educational engagement, but only that its outcome \viU almost cer- 
tainly bealoweringofthestandards of achievement and a consequent 
failure to satisfy the need of society for a constant supply of first-class 
engineers, doctors, economists, teachers, mathematicians, chemists, 
tcchnidans and so on. So far as anyone can foresee, their expec- 
tations are likely to be fulfilled; at all events, these Nvriters are correct 
in recognizing svhat they oppose as a calculated indifference to 
scholastic achievement and an earnest desire to impose a solidarilS de 
la soitise. But to oppose it on the grounds that it will hinder the 
appearance of ‘a succession of adults %vho possess the advanced 
skills upon which our survival depends’ is to have surrendered to the 
false doctrine that education is to be understood as an investment of 
the human resources of the nation in an attempt not to be out- 
distanced in affluence by America, Russia or Japan. In short, these 
wnters recognize a difference between education and its alternatives, 
but mistake the distinction as one of the standards of achievement in 


the puismt of an extrinsic ‘purpose*. 

But the determined promoters of the enterprise to destroy edu- 
cation ^ arc restrained by no such lingering recognition of an 
educational engagement. They represent themselves as persons who 
have perceived a ‘truth* which prqudice has concealed from others; 
n^cly, that everything has a ‘social function*, that everything is 
what its ‘social function’ declares it to be, and that, consequently 
mere never were and never could be educational as distinct from 
soaal considerations in respect of the apprenticeship of new- 
Mmers to an adult human life. Thus, it is said that ‘the function of 
8<*ool and university system [ric] has been to train a 
thntsr,* the public school was developed to rxm an empire’, 

'^ivcnities of Europe were founded to promote the 
of the cle^, doctors and lawyers’, that the function of a 
and tha^*'^T**^** impart ‘skills which demand special training* 
and that most undergraduates know this to be the cafe and go ihac 
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to acquire such skills, and so on.*® It is said, in short, that education 
has never been anything other than a ‘social investment’ related 
(often imperfectly) to ‘the needs ofa society in respect of instruction’. 
Consequently (they continue), intelligent reflection about education 
must be reflection about the appropriateness of a current edu- 
cational engagement to the ne^ of a current society; and 
educational reform (when it is not concerned merely with methods 
of teaching and learning) is delecting what are the ‘functions’ which 
together constitute a current society and devising a ‘system of 
education’ which will produce most economically the most adequate 
performers of these functions. When these projectors settle upon 
‘economic development’, ‘the fight for economic survival’ or ‘keeping 
up in the economic race’ as the engagement to be provided for, and 
represent themselves as the designers of an apprenticeship to adult 
life in ^vhich every boy and girl Icams to identify himself as a 
(perhaps functionally distinguished) member of a development 
corporation, they have no difficulty in appearing as benign re- 
formers, doing no more than releasing the educational engagement 
from antiquated ‘social’ considerations and bringing ** tip to o®*®* 
The fact that their design for ‘education’ correspond (with, of 
course, the appropriate enlargements) to the altemauve for e u- 
cation devised in the seventeenth century for ffic poor is regarded 
as a tribute to the genius of the inventors of that . 

may be criticized only for not at once setting about the des wcuon ^ 
schools and univenlties tvhich were, even 
formers for functions of declining significance. 'r/.nnr^nhial 

of an educational engagement proceeds behi nd a va ® ^ j- 

nonsense and historical rubbish, 

education’, and designed to persuade 113 that wha is ci g 

never existed. 

Education, I have contended, is the 

ations in which Vrld ’ of understandings, 

which they are to inhabit. bdieS, relationships, 

imaginings, meanings, ^/hnman condition is to be 

practices — states of mind m wnicti me ordeal of con- 

discerned as recognitions of and jnto only by being 

sciousness. These states ofmmd nderstood only by learning 

themselves understood, and they can be ^ 

to do so. To be diis WO'W n ^ 

human; and to move wthin it fredy « being tiuman, 

‘historic’, not a ‘natural’ condition, ^ discipline and a 

Thus, an educational engagement is ^ . It is a difficult 

release ; and it is the one by virtue of being the oth . 
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engagement of learning by study in a continuous 
redirection of attention and refinement of understanding which 
calls for humility, patience and courage. Its reward is an cmanci 
pation from the mere ‘fact of living’, from the immediate con- 
tingcncics of place and time of birth, from the tyranny o 
moment and from the servitude of a merely current condition; it is 
the reivard of a human identity and of a character capable in some 
measure of the moral and intellectual adventure which constitutes a 
specifically human life. . , i. 

Consequently, education is not to be confused with that accom- 
modation to circumstances in which a newcomer learns the lates 
step in the danse macabre of \vants and satisfactions and thus acquire 
a ‘current’ value in the world. Some of thee steps, the specim y 
complicated slcills and versalilitie’ of which the Report on Higher 
Education spealcs, have become intricate, and to Icam them is an 
exacting task. But nothing a man may learn in this repect has any- 


thing whatsoever to do with education. 

It is now about two centurie since our educational engagement 
began to be corrupted by having imposed upon it the character of a 
school of dancing. This usurpation has been promoted by confused 
beliefs about the transaction itsdf, and it has been procured by 
‘enlightened’ governments. It is now for advanced. Fragments of an 
educational engagement, however, remain: relatively uncorrupt 
schools, universiUes which have not entirely surrendered the 
character of educational institutions, and teachers who refuse 
to become dancing-masters. Moreover, with some at least, the urge 
to destroy ‘School’ by depriving it of its character of a serious 
engagement to learn by study may, perhap, be interpreted as a 
misdirected attempt to escape the enormities of ‘socialization’ ; when 
to teach is identified with ‘socialization*, education becomes the 
engagement to teach nothing. Caught between these destructive 
winds of obliquely opposed doctrine our engagement to educate is 
tom asunder. 


Notes 

1 ‘The student with an external vocational referent for his studies 
always has the possible justlBcatlon for his most outrageous ideas — 
tlut they work.’ E. Robinson, Tkt Mtw Poljtecknus, Commarket, 1968. 

2 Tto nearly meaningless expression, which runs through the lustory of 
modem «>oaIled educational theory, has done more than anything 
^ to “rrupt our understanding of the educational engagement. 

3 Oher die Zuhunfl tauerer Bildmgsanslallm, I. 

^ alternative for education 

ihoUd be devoted merely to leaching the duty of ‘obedience’ to the 
civu sox’crcign. 
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5 In England, even in the early nineteenth century, some of the 
schools of the National Society and other educational organizations ' 
provided for children up to the age of iburtecn; and where this was 
so foreign languages and even some Latin were sometimes taught. 

6 It will be remembered that the terms of reference of the Hadow 
Committee required it to consider what had come to be called 
‘secondary education*, that is, a ‘post-primary’ alternative to 
education up to the age of fifteen. Every page of the Report (and not 
least its historical review) shosvs its concern with an apprenticeship 
to adult life which sliould be agreeable to those who were to enjoy it 
in reflecting the ‘interests’ they were imagined to bring with them and 
their local ‘social and natural environment*, should be appropriate to 
what were assumed to he their limited intellectual capacities, and 
should reveal the connexion between ‘life and livelihood*. The 
Hadow Report was, perhaps, the last to be concerned expressly with 
an alternative to education. 

7 Later enquiries promoted by governments (notably the Newwm 
Report and the Report on Higher Education, and m^y of the 
Working Papers of the Schools Council, tg. nos 7 and n), while 

■ sometimes purporting to be concerned with the cducauopal 
engagsmoit, have been chieSy eonceraed vnlh this subsMtion, 
that o, with the cotTUptions of the ensagement and the of™'”" “ 
the alternative, required M make them lerve the current needs of 
the nation*. ... . .v. 

8 \Vhen Thomas Huxley regretted the ab$en« of scence from the 

ichool curriculum, what he resrelted WM the absence mie 
opportunity for a learner to acquire tm -oulit tom *e rierm 

in the last century’. _ •„neriirial humanism’ of 

9 Renan opposed posiuve sacnce to th 

school educaUon and H U,. Oimmittee on 

to In the confusion of para. =5^ undwimduatos may po to 

Higher Education it js ^^^atinsic putpose of acquiring 

a university for J a ’social function’ in 

’pure knowledge (which ^o ^ ^ ^ credited with going for no 


order to become sducatiom because 

advance. 
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‘Needs’ in 
education 

R. F. Dearden 


Tiie concept of ‘need’ is being increasingly widely us^ in edu- 
cational discussloiu nowaday's. Frequently the main >veight of the 
tvriter’s argument is borne by it. TTm is especially the case^ in dis- 
cussions about curriculum construction at all levels of education and 
in certain theories in educational psychology. A few examples may 
be given to illustrate this. 

In the handbook published by the former Ministry of Education 
called Primaty Education there is mentioned ‘the awareness of the 
child as a whole with inter-dependent spiritual, emotio^l* in- 
tellectual and phpical needs’.* Concerning secondary education, the 
Spens Report said that ‘before everything else the school should provi^ 
for the pTt<dolescent end adoltsemt years a life which answers io their special 
needs , . hfore recently the National Union of Teachers published 
a report on secondary education in which it>vas said that ‘a primary 
prindplc in curriculum construction should be to serve individual 
needs’.* Again, in Primary Education in Scotland, a recent publication 
of the Scottish Education Department, we find that the chapter 
b dcN'oted, not to a discussion ofrelcx'ant ‘ainu of education’, but to 


‘the needs of the child', which turn out to be just five in number.* 
In educational ps)’cholog>' the concept of needs is used in discussions 
of the motivation of learning. There is the process called *necd- 
redurtion’, which derives from Hull’s learning theory, and there is 
the kind of need which the social psychologists are interested in, such 
as the need for lo%*e or for participation in the group. 

Pcrlups these indications will suffice to substantiate the statement, 
which might in any case have been readily conceded, that the 
concept of'necd’ is being heavily worked these da>*s. Hoivcvcr, any- 
one who is unconvinced of this might well turn to the multitude of 
^mplcs accmblcd by R. D. Archambault a few years ago in the 
Ilm&a Ecueelienel Erriew,* showing how ‘need’ is coming to be 
^ questions. But can any questions be 

«tued by a reference to ‘need’? Is it simply a matter of carrying out 
lhe^(r\'am piece of research to determine what children’s needs are, 
so that problems of the curriculum and of learning, which have been 
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somwhat intractable and centres of dispute in the past, can now be 
handed over to the sociologist or psychologist for definitive solution? 
In other words, are questions as to what people need purely 
empirical? Indeed, in ^de^v of the vacuity of some exhortations to 
have regard to needs, do needs-statements have any empirical basis 
at all? 

It is with such misgivings as these in mind that the follo\ving 
attempt is made to explicate the logic of the concept of ‘need’, that 
is, to show what it means and how needs-statements arc to be jmti- 
fied. This analysis will then be used to try to answer the questions 
just raised so far as they refer to curriculum coiutruction and to 
learning theory. The assumption is made throughout, and none of 
the works referred to contradicts it, that ‘need’ is not a techmeal 
term but is used just as it is in non-speaalized language. As C. A. 
Mace once said in a discussion of need: ‘It is not a technical *crm, 
it is in common use, and it is perhaps less ambiguotw than any o t c 
alternatives that might be su^ested.’* On the point of ambiguity, 
however, judgment must be deferred. 


The concept of ‘need’ 

In trying to c-xplicate the logic of the concept of nerf ** ^^* ^* 
pointed out at the start that there are some things one is ® . 

do. First of all, nothing is being said about "SSk 

may have in taking of needs. If I say to a pupil that he ne^ 
harder for lus examination, my motive might be o p 
reputation as a teacher through the msults for yh’-* 
strive. Just what it is that people have m nothin? 

greatly and may be commendable or othenvise. 

Is being said about the variety of funcUons ‘ for 

may be used to perform in different ^ aarisc, 

example, to explain, concede, recoininend, J ^ . concern us. 
exhort and so on, and this variety again does n of need varies 

Finally, where .he en.pha,h « h^ 'T. to. t indeed, or 

considerably also. The stress may be on x .u-* jj asserted 

on the fact that this is a case * “^twhatex-er a 

to be needed. This, too, do« not directly xvbatcvcr 

person’s motive might be in making a n * ynp^asis might 
function it might be performing and wn j, 

be placed, it may reasonably be ’ criteria which havejq 

used on each occasion, t hat there are advisedly. Ii *» 

be s atisfied if the xvord ?<'T^T>£used at ail, o ^ referring 

the explication ol ttioe criteria J«»l one 
to the concept of ‘need’. 
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Perhaps th^ Tnn^tnhviQus criterion of need is that a state oFaf ^ 
^conceived ofh absent: people arc without lood, cnilciren arc wi U.^ut 
love, ~or pensioners' are without the means of living comfortably. 
Alternatively, it may be that the state of affairs conceived of is not m 
fact absent but could well be, so that there is a real contingcnqrUiat 
has to be provided against. We may ag tc f that men n ec A 4ood“WTtt^ 
out first enquiri ng whether anyone is actua lly without Jt. But this is 
n(^enough. bora need to exist, sorncthingmore is required than that 
^^^^^dstate of affaire conceived uflre absent. A child may iaclt musi^l ua 
artistic ability without thereby being placed in need of those talents. 

A school may lack a swmming pool, tennis courts or greenhouse 
without necessarily being in need of them. The absence of a stole of 
affaire docs not create a need unless this absence oushl not to exist, for ' 
example, because then a rule would not be complied with, or a 
standard would not be attained, or a goal would not be achieved. In 
short, ‘need’ is a normative concept and, as sucii, needs are not to be 
determined just by research into what is observably the case. Since 
this normative aspect of ‘need’ will prove of great importance in 
seeing how far sociologists or psychologists can settle questions of 
need, some illustrations to bring out this aspect more clearly will now 
be given. 

The pensioners’ need of an increased pension is not established by 
pointing out facts about their circumstances. By comparison with 
people in some parts of the world they live very comfortably indeed. 
The perception of the inadequa^ of their circumstances presupposes a 
certain standard of living being regarded as so desirable that people 
ought not to be allowed to fall below it. In short, social norms arc 
implied in talk about pensioners’ needs, norms which vary so much 
from society to society that what is regarded as a need in one is a 
luxury in another. This particular type of norm is discussed at length 
by S. I. Benn and R. S. Peters.^ Again, very many statements of 
need presuppose norms of the proper Junciioning of a thing, for example 
of an institution such as a school, of a piece of machinery such as a 
car, of an organism such as a rat, or of a trade or profession, such as 
being a carpenter or a schoolteacher. This is the case when it is said 
that a school needs a certain teacher— pupil ratio, a car needs a nesv 
TOginc, a rat needs water or a carpenter needs a tool allowance. 
PiMlly, this normative aspect of ‘need’ may be illustrated by cases 
where an explicit rule creates a need, as when it is said that owners of 
dogs nc^ a licence for them, or students need at least two A-levels to 
be considered for a place in a university. 

different types of norms or standards 
that may be prraupposed by necds-statemenls, and if it were our 
purpose to classify these statements it would be convenient to do so 
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according to the type of norm presupposed. However, such dis- 
tinctions as are to be made here \>ill be made only as they become 
necessary. A fuller discussion of them has been attempted by P. W. 
Taylor.* But there is one sort of case that must briefly be considered, 
since on the face of it no norm or standard such as is here being 
insbted on is presupposed. This is the common case in which some- 
thing is needed, not in order to attain a social standard, properly 
fulfil a function or satisfy a rule, but in order to achieve a particular 
purpose, as when sve need a hammer to knock in a nail, a pencil to 
sketch a picture or a dictionary to find a meaning. Although the 
emphasis in these cases is on what is needed and away from any 
standards, nevertheless standards arc being presupposed: standards 
of appropriateness or of eflicicncy. Why is it a pencil that I need and 
not a stick of charcoal or a poker? 'Why is it a hammer that 1 need 
and not a shoe, a brick or a papcrwdght ? Why consult a dictionary 
when I could enquire of other people? Such questions cannot be 
answered without making explicit the standard presupposed in this 
kind of needs-statement. Indeed, the fact that purposive hiumn 
activity implies standards is of some importance for a proper undc^ 
standing of activity methods in teaching, but it would be too much 
of a digression to pursue that particular point in ihb 

So far, then, two criteria have emerged for the application of the 
concept of ‘need’. In order of logical priority they are, first, that thwe 
should be some kind of norm, for example a standard of Imng, the 
‘proper functioning’ of a thing, an explicit rule or a notion of what it 
is to do something properly or efficienUy. Secondly, ibcrc is Ac 
matter of fact that this norm has not been achieved, or rou \ 
fail to be maintained. These nvo criteria seem to suffienmt for 
saying that someone is ‘in need’. The subsequent . 

justify the importance of remarking here that being in n 
necessarily a state of which the penon concemc is av« . 
be or may oot. In ftia rerpect being 'in need' Z™” 

actually wanting something. As Bcnnand Peters pu J ’ ^ 

a man Imls W is simply to describe his state 
he nee* food is to say tlmt he wiU not measure up to an understood 

Standard unless he gets it.’» of ‘want’ 

It must be admitted that there arc, some uses of 

In which it serves the same function as n to saying 

If sve svish to go bei-ond saying ""1 ^"e n’onn' 

what exactly it is that is need^, m ^ satbfied, namely 

or standard implied, then a third mten relevant condition 

that svhat is said to ^ needed i" P<« 

for achieving what the norm presenbo. really must be 

hcaltl. thenlhe remedy ofiered as bang whM I need reaiij 
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the relevant condition of achieving ‘good health . Again, if it is a 
certain amount ofinercased pension which the pcnsionOT arc said to 
need, then this amount really must be the relevant condition ol their 
attaining the standards of living desiderated. The point seems obvi- 
ous enough not to need further illustration. 

To conclude this anal^'sis, it \vill now be considered to what extent 
a needs-statement is empirically based, as this svill be of important 
in the following dbcussion of how far questions in education can be 
setlUd by a statement of needs. As was just remarked (second 
criterion), it is a quesdon of fact whether or not a parti^ar norm is 
being attained. For example, some sort of social survey is required to 
establish how the pensioners are faring. Often the diagnosis of me 
condition associated srith a need r^uircs specialized knowledge, for 
example as to just hosv a car’s engine is failing to function properly 
or just what the nature of an illness is. But whether it is common 
seme or specialized knos^iedge that is required, so long as the qua- 
tion is only whether a norm is being attained, or in what precise 
manner it is not being attained, then it can be settled objeedvely, 
cither by making observadons it is open to anyone to make or by the 
more sophisticated procedures of an appropriate science or research 
technique. This conclusion holds too if the quesdon concerns the 
relevant condidon for attaining the norm (third criterion). Here 
too common sense may suffice (*il’s a hammer that you need’), or a 
more sophisdeated enquiry into cause and efiect may be called for 
(‘it’s vitamin that penons suffering from anaemia need’). It can 
be seen then that needs-statements do at least have an empirical 
basis. They can, accordingly, be empirically refuted, for example by 
pointing out that the norm is in fact being attained (‘our survey 
shows that pensioners already receive . . ,’), or by shmving that what 
is said to be needed will not in fact do the trick and so cannot be 


what is really needed (‘the increase proposed ^vould not even match 
the rising cost of living*). 

But what of the norms? They can neither be ‘discovered’ nor 
empirically refuted, since they indicate how things ought to be in 
various wa)^. Qpesdons as to desirable standards, proper funedon- 
desirable rules or what appropriateness and efficiency arc cannot 
be dcleriiilned by observation or experiment, though this docs not 
mran that thc>’ arc arbitrary or insusceptible of being reasoned 
about. It docs mean, however, that conflicts of opinion may be 
® conflict may be very intractable 

and that since dedsiom may be involved, not just discoveries, we are 
lo by what authority sodologiiu, psychologijts and 
ip^liju of other sorts presume to stUU for us questions of need. 
Indeed one of the purposes of this article is to sift out the debatable 
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irom the dcBnitive in educational dbcusslons which revolve around 
‘need*. Needs-statements considered at this level (first criterion) arc 
rebutted, not by adducing certain facts, but by rejecting the norm 
being presupposed. If you say that in my emaciated condition I need 
food, I may refuse to attach any importance to the norms of health 
that you are presupposing, pointing out that I am engaged in a 
reUgious exercise; if you say that children need love, I may refuse to 
attach any importance to the ideal of a co-operative, afleciionafc 
and trusting character you presuppose, pointing out that we of the 
Mundugumor admire a different sort of character; and if you say 
that the curriculum must make provision for such needs as those for 
instruction in petting, party-organizing, dadng, budgeting and 
driver-training, I may reject the norm of happy social adjustment 
that you are presupposing. Plainly, then, although questions of need 
have an empirical basis, they cannot u!limalelje be settled empirically, 
for the norms presupposed have to be thrashed out by the non- 
specialist procedure of argument and debate. ^Vhc^c, howc\‘cr, 
tlierc already exists a consensus on norms, either as a shared assump- 
tion or os a formal declaration ofsomesort, then specialist reswreho, 
resting on a background of common agreement, may well settle 
questions of need, since in those eases it is only at an empmcal je\'eJ 
(criteria two and three) that the question is an open one. 
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have point in that they lay down something called ‘broad policy*. 
Reports which urge us to consider ‘individual needs’, or the 
‘special needs’ of some group, may serve to draw attention to some- 
thing that is being neglected, or to get us facing in what the authors 
consider to be the right direction. Whether this is a valuable thing 
to do will depend, of course, on the backing svhich is offered for 
regarding these to be real needs at all (the normative question), and 
on what it is we are supposed to see when we face in the right direc- 
tion, assuming that more than a bare formula for a recommendation 
is being offered. These are points about ‘broad policy’ which must 
always be raised in order to determine whether we arc being offered 
mere pap, or something of greater substance. Obviously particular 
cases must each be considered on thdr merits, but enough misgivings 
have been raised to justify automatic suspicion of curricular dis- 
cussions which revolve around ‘need*. 


‘Need-reduction’ 

The concept of 'need' is put to more than one use in current edu- 
cational psychology. In what follows its me in the ‘need-reduction 
account of learning will be considered and then the me of need 
which has been made important by the social psychologuts. 
for a philosopher to comment upon the research wm« is behind 
these uses of ‘need’, or to passjudgment upon the Mtjslacionness of 
such things as the experimental designs involved, but them may be 
some conceptual points which ought to be made and the 
discussion ^viil be confined to making them, still a \''aj'5 on c 
assumption that ‘need’ is not a technical term. _ 

The notion of learning as a reinforcement which 
process of ‘need-reduction’ derives from the Jeammg theopr of Clark 
Hull. Hull says: ‘\Vhcn a condiUon arises for which 
part of the organism is a prerequisite to opiunum P . . 

Brill., it may rcadUy be agreed >h.t 

forms to normal mage and assumpuon. Th _ tine activity 

Hull refer, to are ttatee in which arnee a 

that does not terminate nnUl fte tennon .. 

activity has the purpose of bringing ahou acliriiy, is not 

that riult is a contingent aecon.^^»>»nh 

alwap clear, but perhaps it » howeiw an 

discussion. From .reducuon of need' can be 

important feature of this account is 
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Huffs theory relevant to edneauon. according to E. A. Feel m ms 

hoa'iLThtPsyiMogUdBamoSmcamn." station 

\Vhatever the virtues ofHuffs elaborate theory may be m relauon 
to the behaviour of animals, the suggestion that *= notion of n«d- 
reduction’ has an application in the educauon of ^Idren has about 
it the appearance of being immoral, for by what nght may a tea Act 
artiHcially induce in cluldrcn states of need marked by t^ons orfy 
to be reUeved on condition of perfonning some task? And “ ohildren 
should already be in such states of need, surely they ought to be 
attended to unconditionaUy? The fact that children are moral 
beings makes aU the difference, compared with rats, as to how mey 
may permissibly be motivated. Hotvever, a closer readmg ol Feel 
reveals that these fears are largely groundless, and it seems that 
Hull’s theory of ‘need-reduction’ is being misapplied on account ot a 
superfidal analogy betivcen ordinary human leanung taking place 
as part of a purposeful activity, and animal activity induced by a 
stale of tension and terminating with relief.** There arc two points 
which should be made about this. ^ 

Pirst, it is of course perfectly true that in teaching we do regard 
children as needing various things: to Icam to read, write, do 
and so on. Even outside school, parents too arc concerned with what 
children need if they arc to brought up properly. As Rousseau 
constantly reiterated: ‘Give Hm, not what he wants, but what be 
needs.* Tlic important point to notice, however, is that such talk 
refers to Hullian slates of need only in certain emergencies, or when 
something is going seriously wrong with the child. ‘States of need 
comparable to what Hull was referring to arc exceptional. In 
education, ‘need’ refers not to a psychological state that the child is 
in but to what it would be educationally valuable to learn. The 
child needs to gain skill in reading, proficiency in arithmetic, a 
knowledge of geography and so on, not to have personal tensions 
rdieved. A child in that condition would need treatment, not 
teaching. 

The second point concerns motivation. Of course, if children are 
to learn what they need to learn, they must be motivated, and here 
lies the superfidal analogy with Hull’s rats. But to motivate children 
hy indudng, or capiiali^g upon, slates of need is something we 
have seen reason to regard as immoral. In feet thdr motiv'ation is 
vtty >*aried (as indeed Fed goes on to explain). They may want to 
please the teacher, pass an cx2unination, gain a house point, have 
some work displayed or avoid a poxalty, to mention some common 
forms of extrinsic motivation. S<^e at least come to be intrinsically 
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motivated, by interest in the subject, pleasure in proof, concern for 
style and so on. In all cases, however, if they are to learn they must 
be mobvated by something, as Peel says. They must be brought to 
want to leam, or to want something else the attainment of which is 
made conditional upon learning. But wanting something is not 
being in a Hullian state of need. No doubt if I want something there 
are various things I shall need in order to get it (norms of efficiency 
are being presupposed here), but the wanting is not itself a ‘state of 
need which must be ‘reduced’, somewhat after the manner of 
too great a head of water behind a dam. That Peel unfortunately 
confuses wanting with being in a state of need \vhich must be reduced 
is clear from the following; . in the remedial process the first 
emphasis is on finding a need which can be reduced by the particular 
S-R bonds (correct reading, writing and arithmetic) which it is 
desired to reinforce or leam. The first task is to make the child svant 
to leam’.** No doubt there is a place, perhaps even a large place, for 
laying doAvn conditions for the satisfaction of wants in the classroom 
and at home, but this kind of Tnotivation is iust commo n 

sense, nnt_a of anything . Hull’s theory of need*rcduction as 

applied to education would therelbrc seem to be either a case of 
common sense unhelpfully redescribed, or else immoral. Perhaps it 
ij not surprising, there/bre, to Bad standard textbooks of edu- 
cational psychology which make no mention of it at all. 


Social psychological needs 

The use of the concept of ‘need’ iutally to be considered seems to 
have originated in the study of maladjusted and delinquent children 
by such psychologists as J. Bowlby. About this use of need C. M. 
Fleming says the following;*^ 

The word is admittedly unsatisfectory because of the 
tempfStion it offers to loose thinking. Correctives to this can be 
found only in its limitation in this context to those 
psyrholr.^/»r»t r r ri ni r‘‘"’‘‘"* a >^hirh nrr r nmmQn to all hum^ 

Ky of ihcir hum g"'*/ The most significant of ' 

these appear to be; the receiving ofappreciaUon or affection , . . 
the sharing in co-operative endeavour . . . and the condiUons 
contributing to growth . . . 

Two further features of this use of 'need' must be noticed for 

present purpose; x. ‘This interpretation in terms of nee ,i « o 

noted, is an interpretation orhuman behaviour at a levc ® ^ ‘ 
human beings are unaware,’ and 2. ‘The ™ ^ 

hypothesis— an inference from certain observable data. 
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Bcfor. consenting upon this nesv kind f. ”“tn 

affection engaging in nonnal sexual relationships or concentratii^ 
lonfon sytiiingfn particular... Such •affectionW childrs 
prominent in an investigation Bosvlhy made into 
^rrelation of maternal deprivation with later being uffcctiorims n 
taken as evidence for saying that we need warmth and affeetm 
during childhood. We also need, Fleming sa^, to share in co 
operative endeavoun, and the evidence for this is a correlatio 
between over-protectiveness, with Uttlc chance to cevopera e, 
later irresponsibility and rebellion. In each case correlation is taken 
to identify a causal factor. ^ 

The first thing to be said about these findings is that it they arc 
true, and so far as the empirical question of correlation is concemeti 
the question of truth is one which the psychologists must be 
decide, they may well be of very great importance; for to have dis- 
cover*^ the cause of an undesirable state of affairs is to have 
the fint step towards avoiding it, namely, of finding out at wha 
point it is best to intervene. But our present concern is not with 
research behind those findings but with the logic of ‘need’ as med 
here. It may be recalled from the analysis offered earlier that there 
were three criteria for its use to be disdnguished, namely, a norm or 
standard, the fact of its not being attained and the fact that what is 
said to be needed really is the relevant condition of its attainment. 
With those criteria in mind it becomes apparent that the psychol- 
ogist’s use of ‘need’ which wc arc now considering is in fact a con- 
flation of science and ethics. 

As a scimtisl, the psychologist b concerned to establish matters of 
fact, for example as to whether maternal deprivation b correlated 
with later bring an ‘affcctionlcss* character, whether over- 
proicctivcncss correlates with later bring irresponsible, and so on. 
But it b a further question whether, on the basb of what is cstab- 
Ibhed, wc attribute needs to people, for that presupposes certain 
norms as to which among human tiaracteristics it is desirable to 
foster. As a srientbt, the psychologbt b entitled to say only ‘if A, 
then B — that b how things arc’; ‘if you treat people . . . , then . . • 
results’; or alternatively, ‘if such-and-such a character b assumed as 
being desirable, then such and such a course of action will be 
needed . What he is not entitled to say, just as a psychologist, b that 
such-and-such categorically is needed. If he docs say thb, he is going 
bcj'ond theoretical science and offering hb practical advice as a 
Co 
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man. Thli is not at all to deny the possible excellence of his advice; 
it is only to make a point about the logic of nccds-statements. 
To say that children need to share in co-operative endeavour, or 
to receive appreciation and affection, is not ‘a hypothesis — an in- 
ference from certain observable data*, but a piece of advice, based 
on empirically established correlations it is true, which presup- 
poses an ethical preference for certain sorts of characteristics over 
othen. 

^Vhat is the importance of thb point? If these ethical preferences 
arc in line svith the consensus of opinion, then the psychologist 
reflects the common assumption and additionally brings forward 
empirical evidence to show how the agreed norms can more effec- 
tively be realized. In that case the logical distinction just drawn 
attention to is of small practical importance. Indeed, by attaclung 
the prestige of science to what common consent would agree is a 
desirable course of action, tlie psychologist may serve the tiseful 
function of getting changes made where goodwill alone did not 
suffice, or where conscience had not been arous^. As Barbara 
AVootton points out, it was hardly the undesirabililjf of maternal 
deprivation that Bowlby could have proved,*® he just made It less 
easy to ignore, for example In institutions. , , . , j 

However, if the ethical preferenctt behind a psychologist s neem- 
itatcments do not reflect a consensus, then be is, perhaps unvwtungly, 
a propagandist for a particular ethical point of view, and the di^ 
tinction between the scientific evidence and the norm wluch 
creates needs out of It becomes important to make. Thus Amen»n 
research which takes place against a background 
might for convenience be called the *Amencan ay 
lose its wa rrant for issuing in nceds -st ^cmenp 
te xtboo kn o other~^ftures wlii di lave 
Trr-rtfoft, although some 

invalid only by a misanthrope*' (‘ps^olo^ca humanity’) 

are common to all human beings by virtue of ‘^r Wamty . 
others may. well be culturc-bound, for all 
such as these menUoned by Voung: Uhe ° 

status within one’s group, the need to vrm p » 

save one’s face the need to^vw^ an sociologist) ought, 

ogists’ nccds-statements (as also m« jn jnind. 

therefore, to concept whichfac^ 

It may be added that need » like it 


such a conflation of scientific y 

common in psychological writing and ‘auto- 

some develepmenf, -maladjostmenf, democrat, c 
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Summary and conclusion 

It was ramarled at the beginning that the concept “"S 

very heavily worked in current educauonal literature, so 
that one might well have misgivings as to whether it can proper y 
all that is being asked of it. To help consider this, an analysis of the 
concept was offered which found three criteria for its proper luc. 
These were: i. a norm or standard; 2. the fact that the norm is 
being achieved, and 3. the fact that what is said to be needed really 
is the relevant condition of achieving the norm. WhercM entenon 
one could not be setded empirically, criteria two and threi^isca 
empirical questions properly to be sclUed either by ordinary 
observation or by researdi. ^ ^ j .x, t 

In connexion wth needs and the curriculum it argued a 
any attractiveness that ‘need’ might have for solving the moti- 
vational problem could well be illusory, since *X needs Y does n<^ 
at all imply, that ‘X xvants Y'. ‘Need’ was foimd to share svith 
‘interest an important ambiguity which should not be slurred 
as it bears upon a fundament^ cleavage in thi^ng about the 
curriculum. It was recognized that general injunctions about needs 
could concavably have an important point to make, but that they 
were more likely to be high-sounding platitudes. 

Hull’s theory of 'need-reduction* when applied to education was 
found to be cither immoral or an tmhelpful rcdescription of what was 
just common sense. 'Whereas in Hull’s theory ‘need’ refers to a state 
in an organism which gives rise to a tension, in education it refers to 


what ought to be learned. 

Psychological needs were seen to involve a conflation of scientific 
wth etlucal questions. Correlations arc scientifically established and 
are relevant to criterion three of need, but criterion one raises 
ethical questions where this type of need is concerned. Where there 
is a consensiu on the ethical question, however, it is the scientist who 
has the important points to make; but where normative assumptions 
significantly differ, necds-statements may be culture-bound and 
become invalid when exported. 

It would appear, then, that the concept of ‘need’ is an attractive 
one in education became it seems to offer an escape from arguments 
about value by means of a straightforxvard appeal to the facts 
empirically determined by the expert. But if the foregoing analysis is 
correct, it is false to suppose that judgments of value can thus be 
escaped. Such judgments may be assumed without any awareness 
that assumptions are being made, but they are not escaped. The 
datively value-free concept of ‘need’ does more than foster the 
illusion of being purely empirical, however, for its use often leaves 
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obscure just what the values arc that are being assumed, even when 
attention is turned to making these assumptions explicit. For 
example, curricular dbcussions revolving round ‘children’s needs* 
often leave it uncertain whether it is individual or social values that 
are being presupposed, and whether it is needs as children feci them 
to be or needs as teachers think they ought to be ^vhich are involved. 
Yet it is extremely important to be clear about this. Value- 
judgments are inescapable in determining what ought to be done 
in education; and if, therefore, discussions are to be framed in 
terms of ‘need’, then the valuadonal basis of the concept, and the 
subservience of the relevant research findings to this, should be 
cxplicidy recognized. 
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Education as a 
process of 
growth 

R. F. Dearden 


Introduction 

Many educationists have concrived of education, and still do 
conceive of it, as a process of growth. On the face of it, that they 
should have done so may seem neither surprising nor objectionable. 
For after all, education is concerned with people, and people live 
and therefore grow. Neither is the notion of ‘growth’ a technical one 
confined solely to the >vriting8 of these educationists, and sUpu- 
latively defined by them. GovemraenU keep an eye on economic 
growth, or the lack of it. Historians trace the growth of institutions 
and botanists observe the growth of plants. Again, ideas, habib, 
attitudes, abilides, understanding and convictions can all properly 
be said to grow. « • j 

Clearly there are important diflcrenccs between 
of growth, though some common features do seem to ”1 

thS. all. For inLncr, in each case there teemr to be a 
changer in which the growing thing increajo, 
perhaps in diBerentiaUon of rtructnre 
iequence of changer is nnified by •>'”'8, "'^8''' 
direction. It ir towards an opUntutn. or at least tn 
perfect state or form of the thing in 

Jontrasted with change which is fSadve 

being thought of as S a dirwUon^ e 

independence attributed to it. It isnolj jnt-rnal orindplc 

process but is at least in oroccss KtsrWhat kind 

which is responsible for the , i^what form of increase its 

of internal pnnciple this depend, of counc, on the 

operation might become manifest, would depena, 

nature of the thing in question. ‘growth’ have nor- 

EducaUonists who have Th^noUon of being 

mally been cbaracteru^ m . ^^ 0 , but at least one 

‘child-centred’ is itself far from b®* S , , show just how natural 
meaning can now be given . r-j jm;}j (grins. For since 

it is for Vwlh’ theorists to be thought ofm sued 
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there is some internal moving principle which is 
process of growth, then growth wiU Im a proc« svhich w l^t^y 
non-txansferable. That is to say. only the dnld ran do 1“ °?™ 
grossing; there is no sense in svhich I can do it for him, even it 1 
Lppen to be his teacher and he my pnpil. If, therefore, beconu^ 
educated is indeed a process of grosvth, then it too must be regarUM 
as non-transferable, and sve shall thus have arrived at the po^ 
theorist’s familiar dictum that ‘all education is sclf-educatwn . Ajio 
this conclusion thus gives us at least one sense in which education 
might be regarded as bang ‘child-centred’: it is something which 
must come from the child himself. 

But who exactly are the theorists I am here referring to? Rousseau 
was perhaps the first of the traditional ‘great educators to 
education as a process of gitnvth. His conception of it intn^uced 
into education the valuable notion of ‘developmental stages’, wulh 
the result that educational objectives and teaching methods were 
seen to be in need of close adaptation to a child’s present stage of 
devdopment. This, it would be a g r ee d, was a marked advance over 
vieviing children as being scaled-down adults, who could therefore 
be confronted srith expectations no different in kind from those 
appropriate to adults. 

Historically, hosvcver, Froebel’s conception of growth was the 
more immediatdy influential in British education. In his Eduealton 
* of Jlfaa, Frocbel cxplidtly likened education to the biological 
unfolding of inner potenthdities. On his view there are entirely 
comparable times, set b>' the ‘lasvs of growth*, at which the flosvo’ 
blooms, the chick scratches, the duckling takes to s%'atcr and the 
child plan's. ^Vherc the child is concerned, the ‘lasvs’ governing these 
stages are at once laws of nature and lav.-s to be obeyed- They 
tJrscnbe what happens, or rather what would happen if we did not 
abort it, and they ^ncribe wbat ought to happen, or rather set us 
cautionary norms to observe. 

Theorists of the present century in thb tradition have included 
Edmond Holmes, John Dcv^ cy, Sir Pcrc>* Kunn, Arnold Gcsell and 
Pi^ct to a certain extent. In a book referred to by the historian 
^V. H. Armytagc as ‘the manifesto of the Pn glUli progressh’cs’,* 
EdmOTd Holmes flayed the biological analogies often behind 
tiunkii^ of education as growth when he asserted that ‘the perfect 
manhood which is present in cmbr>-o in the new-born infant, just as 
the oak-tree is present in embrj-o in the acorn, will struggle un- 
ccaMgly to evolve ilselT.* John Dc\%-c>’, by contrast, rgected this 
biol^ogical ^analogy as offerii^ no more than ‘a ^’aguc sentimental 
aspiration’,* and substituted instead a conception of growth as an 
essentially social, rather than a natural process, identified b)* his two 
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teacher mast be radter like a gardener. 

to express it; ‘a classroom is a garden of children the p 
finked teacher who kno^v3 their needs at c\-cry crucial stage ca 
watch them grow and blossom.** 

Growth and determinism 
A point of general ^fficulty about 

that of seeing how eduealion is really possible at all if they_ a • 

For ho^vcver diflerenUy we may concave of cduraUon, it 
least imply the occurrence of learning, and hence in some s^c 
modification of the ‘inner* by the ‘outer* ; for learning w to be con- 
trasted, not identified, ivith maturational change. This is m«i 
obwously the case where facts have to be learned, since Mliel nas 
then to be in conformity with external reality, and not vice versa. 
This general difficulty U praented in a very ob\'ious way by an 
assertion about growffi made by Gcscll: ‘The total ground plan is 
beyond your control- It is too complex and mysterious to e 
altogether entrusted to human hands. So n atu re takes .^.^ r 

—of. the task, and simply imites your assistanc e.*^ But if_t he.pri'm"^'> 
education is a natural one, how ran.the_t»gher ‘ a ^tlj^ls — 

y-an unribSc^ and_unremarked spedes of d'eterol nisin ii npllgdJ^c 
/ w hich excluda n ot oiU y th e te acher_aDd tKosoci^. environm en^ b^ 
^ also'^e child himself, "as a conscious, choosing agent, irom any 
p alteration to or departure from his original nature and its potcJV 
tialitics for grovk'th? This b an implication of their conception which 
growth theorbts seem never to have faced, so that it b necessary to 
look outside educational theory for an example in which ihb 
implication b explidtiy accepted and fully worked out. 

A good classical formulation of thb sort of determinbm, with its 
^echoes of predatination, b in fact provided by Schopenhaua.^ 
^Perhaps sl^flcandy, Schopenhauer was a contemporary of Frocbel 
in Germany, and breathed the same air of Romanticism. Schopen- 
hauer took it as axiomatic that everything which ousts must, by the 
very fact of cxbting, have a definite nature, or set of properties. 
That b to say, if we consider any set of descriptions which could 
intelligibly be predicated of an actual subject, then such descriptions 
must dthcr apply or not apply. They cannot ‘possibly* apply, unless 
thb qualifier relata to our own hesitation in making a definite 
statement. Furthermore, everything which any subject ‘docs’ will be 
determined by its nature, other things being equal. Thb b the 
Scholastic doctrine that opnari sequitur esse. If these general prindples 
are now* applied to man, and mom particularly to children, then the 
riew will be that our nature, with all its potentialities of response and 
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change, is fixed at birth and then unalterable. Of course, this nature 
will become Imown to us only as it progressively reveak itself in our 
meeting with actual situations. We shall not necessarily be able 
actually to foresee with any certainty how we shall act, or how we 
shall grow, since experience is needed to reveal the hidden facets of 
our nature. That is fixed at birth. From this Schopenhauer con- 
cluded that important aspects of moral, aesthetic and intellectual 
education were in reality impossible of achievement- ‘Virtue cannot 
be taught’, and no more can artistic genius or intellectual ability, 
though we can speculate on the hereditary influences which deter- 
mine them. Thus, for example, a person svill be compassionate, 
malidous or egoistic by nature, or more likely some mixture of 
these three. These tr nd<»ne?M will always be with him , 

though they n ^ym ot come to Jighf f n r . want ... nf .a „CQ trcsponaIng 
■ sit uafinn tf. ■ Hcncc oncc more we may ask the question: 

how is education to be possible on such an hereditanan deter- 


ministic view? 

There are two possibilides of learning discernible m Schopen- 
hauer’s own wridng. First of all, he points out that before any 
natural tendency of ours can issue in action, there must be an 
appropriate knowledge of the situation. For insUnce, not only must 
I have a kind nature if I am to act kindly, but I miut also pcrcave 
the occasions on which kindness is needed or would be appropnatc. 
There must not only be something svanted, but also the I«rucular 
judgment that here is a case of it, or that here u a it. But 

such a judgment is possible only through factual 
have b«n Sivad at by learning. In rplK or the 0 "a^W^ of 
our nature, there is thus present the cducanonal ^'W.l>_or 

rui:sorTor™t“j|do.r^^ 

S“1r' rSn-srlh^ns a Br-f ir.h1Sfp“ 

ception of how his interests ean Bot.bo P™™ „ 

ha; given him a longer and hettcr-informed vrew 

“K’s'ro&Bt, oredoention h W the 

or an -acquired diameter-, of^r^-imprSion and , 

unaltcrahle nature. didubut can eaereise a prin- 
^^preSruSt-er our7cUon,. Tte 
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which arc already psychologically dominant in f 
malicious, wc can become more deliberately and ' ’(• 

but we ^nnot reverse such tendency under 'f 
‘conscience’, or in response to the demands of some Kantian 
categorical imperadvc, for instance. 

But if there arc, on Schopenhauer’s view, only these tsvo p 
biliUes olcdmalwn, there are yet at least two other fonns of 
svhich can be exercised over people, in poinhiig to both ofwbicn 
Schopenhauer is very reminiscent of Plato. First, there could 
genetic control over the kind of people who are bom into the worm. 
Secondly, there could be, and of course in this case there are, 
instltudons designed to bridle and control our natures, such as tne 
institutions of law and government. For some, fear for thejf 
tations or fear of divine displeasure might serve a similar bndlmg 
function. Controls of this kind can at least modify our outward 
conduct, even if they cannot modify our inner nature. 

Of course ^ jhe^qugtioa^oCwhat^dcments in our personality are 

determine by genetic factors is one whi^ inCT^ingly pe rrots <n 
a detailed scientific’ahsivef^ and the sdentik'himselfis' accustoniea 
to thinking of genetic and environmental factors .in development.^ 

' alwa>'s b«ing'in intimate interaction wi th e ach^other.- Only ve^ 
recently, however, have growth thcorio of education begun to gain 
tlus kind of scientific sophbtlcation. And whether the growth 
theorist is scientifically sophisticated or not, there still remains 
to be explained the un^vorried attitude which, by implication at 
least, he has taken towards genetic determination. One thing he may 
say here is that he is quite unworried because he is in no way con- 
cerned externally to impose any other pattern of development on the 
child. He may cN’cn say that he b in no way at all concerned with 
value-judgments: he just wants children to grow. As Holmes put it: 
* Lct the end of the process of growth be what itjnay; our business 
— *^y^o^g^o^^r^ PVtcmunism ts worrying only if you want children to 
turn out differently from the outcome of following thdr natural 
bent, and since thb is not wanted then the bogey disappears. But 
neat as this move may appear to be, it is nevertheless quite un- 
convincing. 

In the first place, the practitioner of the growth theory b in fact 
making choices all the time. He is therefore presupposing certain 
outcomes and not others as desirable, and hence b inescapably 
ins'olvcd in value-judgments. The sparscncss of such obviously 
evaluative terms as good and bad, or right and svrong, in hb 
practical dirwtions serves only to conceal the fact that he has a 
parallel horticultural vocabulary for making the judgments which 
arc more usually expressed in obviously evaluative terms. Thus the 
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a mor= rigoromly thought out position mch as that 
Indeed, it is this optimism which almost certainly h^ 
determinisUe implications undrawn. Thus it mspirfect m“h^ 
that was asserted by Holmes to be prmimt in 
bom inlant, while Nunn was ready to bdieye that the 
impulses of childhood’ might very well have a biologit^ biM 
to^rds the good’. In this they, both followed Rousseau, P 

claimed: ‘Let us lay it down as an incontrovemble rule that tne 
■ Hist impulses of nature arc always right; there is no “ 

the human heart,’" Bu t there are at least three rather dilferen t 
f^at mip ; ht be in«nt saying tftat we are by na ture 
each pr which doerva separate auction . , 

• First of all, what might be meant is that natural growth is by 
dejinition good. It would immediately follow that the svay 
out what is good would be closely to observe natural growth, for 
instance in children. But such a definitional move just will not do. 
Employing G. E. Moore’s ‘open question argument’, we can point 
out that it is at least not logically redundant to ask whether nat^l 
growth is indeed good, even when we have been furnished with an 
observer’s description of it. For to say that something so described ^is 
‘good’ is not to utter a tautology but to make a judgmmt about it. 

It b to appraise the facts in the light of certain unverified mtena 
for making valu e-judgments . Defi^tions cannot dispense with the 
need for mamg sucR^d^ents, an d judging is an activity alwa^ 
simply observing iind destribing. Writhcr would 
the present view tare ihy better il it were prriented in terms 
inference rather than of definition. Value-judgments carmot be in- 
ferred, as an immediate inference, simply from descriptions of the 
facts of growth, since clearly those facts could be accepted but the 
‘conclusion’ denied without any logical contradiction. An addi- 
tional premise or principle of inference must be introduced before 
such a conclusion could validly be drawn. This amounts to another 
way of saying that judgment and description arc two difierent 
act ivities, which canfl6t t>c made identical by such an arbitrary 
^rrjw i tCT Uas^i^ming the one in terms of the other. ^ 

An obviousp^iblc sdCCnd meaning ol 'natural gdodness* is that 
the tcndcncies'which children arc in fact observed to have will also 
in fact be found to be good, as judged by ‘pur* criteria of -value. 
Thus judgnjrat b indeed adxnitted to be diffri^Tfrom description, 
but it b nevertheless said that our judgment will certainly be 
favourablfL Of course, thb them can be, and sometimes has been, 
insulated /from possible refutation by attribudng all’ suggested , 
counto-examplcs to pernicious environmental influences. If no 
such i^ucnces to be found it might st^ be said that they must 
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view is acceptable only if a resolute and dete^ined 

already been formed in a man and can then be taken for 

For in this case, knmvledgc would indeed be suffiaent for him to 

pursue the good. But in fact possibly all of us in some 

lack the necessary will, though we have the knowledge, and are 

grateful for external disciplines and institutional rouunes to *Jiake to 

do what we clearly recognize as good or right. Similarly tvith 

children, it is perhaps too readily assumed that because something ^ 

‘meaningful’ to them, then one and all they will immediately be ott 

in self-propelled activity in pursuit of it. - / 

Secondly, what we want can, on the doctrine b^g considered, ^ 
tied only to what we think is good, but in thinking so we may in 
reality be quite mistaken. No doubt the pregnant %vomcn who 
vranted thalidomide tablets thought that they were good, hut in 
fact they were not; they were disastrous. And so what sve think to be 
good may in fact be bad, or less good than we c:^cct, or good only 
on short-sighted and partial views- Crediting children with natural 
goodness, in the sense under consideration, will therefore be 
excidng only if they can also be credited with wise judgment as to 
what really is good, and that, to put it mildly, is not an immcdiatdy 
/ plausible contention. 

Thirdly, if the good which is the formal object of desire is ex- 
tended to cover other people’s good, as >vcU as our ov-ti, then two 
dxfficuldcs immediately break ouU Rrst, what is the evidence (for it 
^ an empirical question) to show that children are always naturally 
^warc of other people’s good? This presents a difficulty because it 
seems to be obviously false. Alternatively, if it is nevertheless 
claimed that children arc aware of other people’s good, on what 
grounds is it asserted that they will therefore >s'ant to pursue it? 
The difficulty this time is that although it may be indefensible not to 
want another's good, it is not unintelligible. The connexion between 
our own desires and the good of others cannot thercrorc be grounded, 
as it was before, in any general condition of intelligibUity, but must 
be made through the recogiution of our moral obligations to others, 
or through our having benevolent inclinations tmvards them, both 
of which things arc contingent only in their occurrence. They will 
depend on such contingencies as our having been morally educated. 

In conclusion then, there seem to be two meaningful senses in 
which children could be said to be naturally good, though in the 
first of these it would be at least in part false to say it, and in the 
serand sense it would be unexciting. If we mean that they arc good 
as judged by ‘our' criteria, then there seems to be a variable degree 
of truth in this, but there arc also ArtaTT.* 
must impor tantly q ualify any absolute statement. If we mean that 
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look for rather different 'real selves’ in their young. Secondly, the gap 
’Steen natural tendency and cultural achievement is so peat that 
" be absurd to eitS e-h child in each generation to cross . 
by spontaneously ‘powing his own culture . w'*out a peat “al 

Irarning and external modification of the inner by the °“*e . 

A comequenee of the cultural defimtion of the best self "'hteh -s 
to be realised is that this ‘self may well have no psycholopcal 
reality in the child at all. Its unity is not a conscious uni^ ol 
thoughts, feelinp and desires actually to be found in the child, 
and actively powing there, but the unity of a particular “'w™ 
ideal. The ‘self to be realized is not the one which he is, but me 
one which it is desired that he should become. Quite apart from the 
difficulty of now seeing how this self can be thought of as growing , 
this curious xnbeture of biographical and evaluative concepts 
presents a further important difficulty for our understanding o ^ 
personal freedom. ^ j u i, 

A person is free, one would have thought, if he can do what he 
wants to do without anyone impeding or constraining him in doing 
it. Of course, he might misuse his freedom, but that only shows that 
freedom is not the only thing that matters. As Bcntham asked; Is 
not liberty to do evil liberty? If not, what is it? Do we not say that 
it is necessary to take liberty from idiots and bad men, because they 
abuse ii?*‘* But self-reaUiation theorists, and indeed a whole host of 
educationists, insist that freedom is not freedom when it is misused. 
Freedom for them extends only to the activities of the real self; any 
other tendencies arc seen as forms of bondage or enslavement, and 
in stopping you from acting on them, and forcing you to do better, I 
am not interfering with your freedom but in fact ‘forcing you to be 
free’. Wc may thus be confronted with the oddity of saying that 
someone is free when he is forced, and unfrcc when he does what he 
wants. Furthermore, since I am here the judge of what you must be 
forced to do, and freedom Is therefore operationally defined as your 
doing what I want you to do, then I need have no regrets in curbing 
your desires. It is all for your good, and so ‘really’ I am not restrict- 
ing your freedom at all. Thus at the level of political action, as wc 
have recently seen, a government may feel licensed to send into a 
country its ‘freedom tanks’ in order to ‘liberate’ the people from 
doing what they want to do. 

No doubt freedom in connexion with the political actions of 
adults raises different issues from freedom for children in the class- 
room. No doubt also wc do sometimes have to restrict children’s 
freedom for their ovk*n good, as in compelling them to go to school, 
for instance. But to sec that these arc still restrictions on and intcr- 
ferences wiili freedom is to keep in view the need for their jusli- 
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even by the time that a child fint starts formal schooling at five, 
influences have long been at work in shaping intwaw an 
activities, vdth all the difficulties that must create for deciding wtot 
a ‘his own’. Then again, how is the teacher to know when ffic 
inner agreement obtains which this criterion demands? Lven tnc 
Plowden Report confesses that ‘we arc still far from knowng how 
best to identify in an individual child the first flicker of a new 
intellectual or emotional awareness, the first readiness to embrace 
netv sets of concepts or to enter into new relations’.** Furth^ore, 
how is the teacher to discover not just svhen the requirt^ i^cr 
agreement obtains but also what the individual nature is svith which 
actirities must be in agreement? The educational proc^ appean 
to have become impossibly private- Yet a further difficulty is 
created by the fact that, at least sometimes, grappling wth extemm 
and imposed demands may be precisely the way in which a child 
finds himsfilF, rather than loses himself. One is therefore not rcj^^ 
surprised to find in the Plowd en Re^rt the othe rwise curious 
‘~ai fTm 'i<«inn IhaHt ma y tfk*rftrrr indrpmdeTirr 

on Children who ^e slow to ^rasp it.« ^ 

the tundamental difficulty with this approach, however, lies with 
the privacy of the criteria which it emphasizes. If, for example, 've 
consider an appreciative understanding of mathematics, science, 
history or social morality to be important aims of education, ffien we 
arc not entirely free as to what we shall count as true or right in these 
areas. It is not just a question of what suits our individual natura* 
but of claims being made in accordance with objective critena. 
Mathematical, scientific or hbtorical truths are not just matters of 
what it especially pleases or suits us to assert, but of how things arc, 
independently of our predilections. Again, ‘to thine o^vn self be 
true’ can hardly be the supreme moral imperative unless this self 
is abcady a moral self, and wc shall need further and less private 
criteria to know what kind of self that is. For mora lity concerns not 
onh^our own i nterests or good, but also those ol ottigs, whicn ro ^ 
^lasl ^ vdth o r require the sacrifice of our own. Unless w^still 
stubbOTTxly adhere ro mtr-viev.' th at tliiljien - a f e -naturally good, we 
shall have to admit that, in some respects at least, the less that 
children arc themselves, the belter. St Matthew asked ‘what is a 
man profiled, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’ But again, it b not really a private matter that coimts as 
losing ones own soul’. I do not ‘lose my soul’ if, for instance, 1 
abandon malice and egoism for a more active and compassionate 
concern for others, assuming that change to be possible- The notion 
of soul here, like the nation of ‘self* in ‘to thine own self be true , 
b already value-laden, and cannot simply be equated svith any 
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criteria are very vague. For imlance, the best thing for a 
individual’j growth may be to spedalize and S» deeper m some 
aeUvities while cutUng out or imnimiring othera. The queaUon 
general education and specialization is an important one, but do 
these formal criteria in any way help here? Could not speciahz 
be as much regarded as expansion, or as interaction having con- 
tinuity? Some, however, might see in this vagueness a positive menq 
since it would be wrong to suppose that we could know, once ana lor 
all and in advance, what was and what was not going to be valuatile 


in any activity or line of development. . 

Another difficulty is that Dewey charges the teacher with “""E 
that continuities are assured in present experiences. But whim 
continuities is the teacher to assure? Will he not need more sub- 
stantive criteria to decide this? If this is once conceded, an it is 
hard to see how the concession can be avoided, then tins third 
approach will surely collapse into the first, and become a plea for c 
particular kinds of growth that will be valued in one’s society. In 
Dewey’s case ‘continuity* seems to have meant increase In 
po%vcr and insight, or, roughly speaking, improvement in the soaal 
exploitation of natural resources. Science, history and art were 
thought by him to have educational relevance for the greater insight 
and control which they gave to social occupations.** If this view 
seems uncontrovenial, it should be set against that of the Greeks. 

Probably the most serious difficulty for Dewey, in seeking for 
criteria as he did wthin the indisodual’s owm continuum of ex- 
perience, is in allowing for the demands of social morality. It is hard 
to sec how morally evil selves could be excluded by the criteria of 
growth that he suggested. Do not the criminal, the gangster and the 
corrupt politician, to take Dewey’s own examples, interact in 
aclmties which open up richer possibilities of further interaction m 
the future, of a wealthy and luxurious life in the Bahamas, for 
example? Dewey tried to deny that his continuity criterion was 
satisfied in such cases, but it seems clear that it could be satisfied by a 
life of successful crime, or ruthless cpjism. Yet the immorality of 
crime docs not rest on the contingency of its unsuccess. Where 
injustice is concerned, we do not establish it by seeing if our own 
psychic harmonics are going to be upset, but by an impartial con- 
sideration of the interests of all concerned. 

Sometimes, however, Dewey speaks of ‘interactive’ situations in a 
way which suggests that he has already covertly imported morality 
into Im definition of such situations. For it turns out that they are 
situations in which we accommodate and adapt to others, in which 
adult interventions are fair, and in which satisfactions are made 
widely accessible. Again, 1^ ‘occupations’ reproduce the forms of 
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social work, and hence habituate us to ideas of service and of balanc- 
ing getting by contributing. But to the degree that this is so, a 
possible gap may now open up between situations as so conceptually 
defined and situations as individuals themselves may actually sec 
them. What guarantee can there now be that interaction is a 
criterion extracted from within the individual’s own conscious 
experience, rather than an external demand with which the indi- 
vidual is socially faced? Dewey believed, and not altogether 
implausibly, that children simply were very interested in the sorts of 
occupation which he saw as constituting an educational situation. 
But since these situations had quite deliberately to be chosen and 
arranged by the teacher, the criteria behind their selection reflected 
adult knowledge and maturity, and so were not derived from any 
natural process of growth. Continuity tvas a criterion derived from a 
form of social life. It could be represented as a criterion of growth 
only because it was thought that children naturally wanted to 
become participant members of that form of social life. 


Conclusion 

There are, then, many difficulties, obscurities and undrawn impli- 
cations involved in regarding education as a process of growth. But 
perhaps three things stand out as being in need of speaal empnasu 
in a concluding appraisal. Rrst of all, the European biolopca^ ve • 
sions of growth theory do not do full and explicit enough jw ice 
the relatively much greater knowledge of the more cduca 
experienced adults who are a child’s parents and tMchers, ®P ^ 
when these have had a professional training and ha« r . 

what they are doing. Whether it is openly admitted or no » . 

must himself select among the possible ^ericnccs m 
children will be encouraged to share. This is 
sibility which ought to be explicidy avowed so t^l a 
focusS on it and its criteria\:an be examined. f 
human experience, some things and not ..navoidablc in 

the teacher as appropriate in a school. Such choice i in 

ord=ri„g ccrtairboL and arterial,, in ‘■>'”8 "train 

asking certain ‘sUmulating qucstiom, * marine olhen, 

‘environment’, in encouraging something according to certain 

m controlling social relauons m lecher wW come to 

expectations, and so on. To suppose that rather than 

the child unguided by any prcferimce fw unfolding 

others, and open only to the guidanc . Ifnot, 

nature, is an impossibility that ^^’’i'l'^irrwtucr'd.orca' 
what could consciously be reflected on and periiap 



will be left 
judice. 
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unexamined and remain perhaps merely private pre- 


Secondly, growth theories are ofttm natve, and 
naive, in their notions of ‘environment’, ‘“Pmence , =•'^“^‘"8 
and ‘choice’. For they assume that the world of human 
and achievement which a child enters m being educated is just 
manifest. In thinking this, it is not so much that the theories ery n 
being child-centred, as that they are not child-centred “““Sh-Jot 

A„ ...fflrieoily appreciate how very different is thsjyai^n 

^^tfre^iuid’s ex perience from the world of an ed ucated adu»,.^e 
~ Srrld of which the adult is aware lust canno t De shown, pointed — i. 
nm on a table or supplied in the form ol appar^, ”° 


DUt on a lauic ot auppii«.«j . 

^rirhlv coloured or aUtactivu LO iu.d Urue thin gs may be . Wnat tne_ 
Vcbld lacks is not objects but aii understanding oFthem^ Ine 


“ gducULlOnal task Is not only to enneb the world that is already op^ 
‘Tr» him hnt aUn to transtorm the con cepuons wn»ch anrCCnstim t^ 
' ot tha t world . Ihere are things that he neither knows, nor even 


suTpects that he doesn’t know, ^cause he not vrt havr.lhg 
relevant concepts. Jl ven something as apparently obvious as our 
idea ol physical nature is an historical achievement, still only some 


few hundred years old. Again, a child’s education is not like choosing 
'■““from a menu, nor is it like an already educated adult’s choosing 
among a range of leisure activities or evening courses: it is primely 
entering into a selected cultural inheritance which has to be under- 
stood and cannot be experienced prior to gaining that under- 
standing. Education, therefore, cannot be laid out, as Holt for 
instance wants it to be, like a mSrgdsbord, to entice and be tasted by 
the pupiheonsumers.” Of all the growth theorists, the one who alone 
seems at all fully to have realized this was Dewey, who set aside all 
biological and horticultural analogies for a conception of education 
as an essentially social process, and one in which our experience and 
understanding are constantly reconstructed and reorganized. What 
is imdercstimaled or understressed in Dewey, however, is the extent 
to which the teacher must be an active interventionist and leader m 
this process, often having positively to explain, instruct and insist, as 
well as to guide and stimulate in less determinate ways. 

But thirdly, the growth theorists have seen some tlungs aright, 
and their positively acceptable contribution is an important, even 
indispensable condition of success. Principal among these insights is 
to see the importance of indmdual difTcrences between children at 
difTcrent ages and stages. This is important in at least two ways. 
First of all, it is important if expectations, practices and methods arc 
to be appropriately matched to children for them to understand and 
sec significance in what they Icam. Secondly, it is motivationally 
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important in that it is often an empirically necessary condition of a 
child’s finding educational activities to be worthwhile that he finds 
satisfaction in engaging in them. For reasons already discussed, this 
is not a sufficient condition of thdr being worthwhile, since they 
might in fact be trivial, immoral, an educational dead-end, or 
reflective of an interest itself engendered by unworthy environ- 
mental influences. But satisfaction is necessary and without it, as 
Dewey said, even ‘preparation for the future’ svill fail, and remain 
merely something peripheral to a child’s real interests and concerns. 

However, the contribution of growth theories to gaining a more 
adequate understanding of an educational situation is not confined 
to more efficient ways of learning and teaching, with former aims 
left much the same. For if what children arc taught is to be valued 
by them, then it must be of such a kind that it can by degrees be made 
their own. Instead of remaining an alien ‘school’ affair, it must be- 
come deeply formative of their ways of thinking, feeling and actinp 
and this it tvill not do if it is entirely preconceived and ui^onnly 
imposed in advance of knowing anything of their o^vn individual 
interests, preferences, choices and idiosyncracies. But on the other 
hand, this does not mean that the teacher must simply watch and 
observe, in order to take his directions from the crude mdiNWual 
natures already unfolding before his eyes. What he has to o m 
raUier to find the right balance between pressure and 
between freedom and authority, 

nussion to disciplines, which will enable each child to Jnd best m 

himself in terms of what we seriously think to c e 

culture. What the growth theory has ahvays done is a . j 

the side of that ideal balance which has typically 

i.> the more authoritarian kind of educat.on which unul quite 

recently was traditional. 
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‘Mental health’ 
as an aim 
of education 

J. Wilson 


In this chapter I want to defend the view that mental health can and 
should be an aim of education. Those who reject this view do so, 
I believe, partly at least because of common misundentandings of 
the concepts of mental health and education: hence part of my task 
will be to give a (necessarily) brief account of these concepts, and 
to show that they fit logically in the way required. 

‘Mental health’ is a name for nothing clear. The difficulties 
experienced by psychologists and othersin reaching agreement about 
an adequate definition are partly caused by (but are partly also the 
cause o/) a tendency to relapse Into a culture-boxmd or relativist 
position, svbercby what is ‘mentally healthy’ is taken to be* what is 
accepted as mentally healthy in a particular social group; a position 
which is logically incoherent. This, however, is only one instance of 
a more general error: that of tying down the concept of mental 
health too tightly to empirical criteria (whether culture-bound or 
not). 

It seems more sensible to hold (hat the defining characteristics 
of what is to tvu/tf as a ‘healthy mind’ mast (to put it very briefly) 
be reducible to characteristics which any rational person would wish 
to possess, or ^vhich are logically ncccssBf)r'for the concept of a 
rational person. As R. S. Peters has pointed out,* many terms used 
by psychologists (‘autonomy’, ‘ frcedoni from compubionj , ‘reality- 
orientated’, etc.) seem to fit this picture: but equally many others 
do not. Thus such criteria as ‘freedom from an.xiety’ may be taken 
I. as a defining characteristic of the rational person (i.e. freedom 
from undue or unreasonable anxiety), or 2. as a symptom or indicator 
of irrationality (if the person lived in conditions svhcrc in fact a 
rational man would not be anxious), or 3- a prerequisite for 
developing rationality. Again, the ability to make fricn^ or have a 
steady job might be a defining characteristic, since it is plainly an 
advantage to be able to do these things; bat actually to here many 
friends or a steady job could be only an indicator (a very bad 
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indicator for prisoners in solitary confinement or people m an area 
of high unemployment). 


But once we have freed the notion of mental health from unjust 
slavery to cultural or empirical criteria, wc may be tempted to an 
opposite error. There is still a current fashion in education for using 
‘mental health’, ‘emotional maturity’, ‘personal development’ and 
other phrases to cover any kind of increase in rationality or cogmtivc 
awareness. But ‘mental health*, at least, ^vill not stretch so far. For 


example: 

t .w^ no t talk ofa,man _bein g ill or unhealthv_iinles 3_there is 
some mdfuncllon. There must b e_somethinfL>VTong with him ^hic^ 
makes him unable to do wl^ wc think he s houl d n onnal ly_De,atds 
'^o~do~(tho~ugh'^vhat iTto counts ^nonhally’ may vary). Thus (a) a 


ically ill if he has not been tramc 


'"jump, and not me ntally iil j ustbeeamfche ius.not been J augh t now to 
speUrSimilSfly1[b) a man is not physically ill just because he js a 
— — dwarf who 'cannot jump high, or mentally III just because he is too 
stupid to learn how to spell. Inability to perform ‘norroall/ which 
is due to (a) lack of training or education, or (b) lack of svhat sve 
may call ‘natural resources* (bright, basic intelligence), cannot 
count as IB health.^ 


a. hlental malfunction which is caused by (say) drugs, brain- 
washing or a blow on the head can indeed result in mental illness, 
but cannot be said zans phase to result in irrationality. Thus a person 
who because of some glandular malfunction has a fit or falls into a 
coma behaves nrither rationally nor irrationally: he is not bcharing 
in that mode at all. He nrither succeexls nor ia>l< in any performance 
of those activities which characterize the rational man: c.g. facing 
the facts, having feelings which arc appropriate to their objects, 
and so on. For he is not performing at all. He is in a non-rational 
(not irrational) state. 


Steering a middle course between these two views, then, we can sec 
there is a primafoA overlap between part of the area w'e call 
lack of mental health* and part of the area we might call ‘lack of 
education , as represented by the following schema: 

WEKTAH,Y ILL UNEDUCATED 

A Malfunctioning in the fonn 
of non-rationality 

B MalTunctioning in the form Malfunctioning in the form of 
ofirrationality irmtionaUty 

Lack of knowledge, awareness, 
sldlls, etc. not due to mal- 
functioning 
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1 oj equation 


The same point can be made by describing the overlap area 
simply as the area of irrationality. This excludes (A above) cases 
of non-ra tionaJity in mental illness (having fits, glandular deficiency, 
etc.) ; and ako ^eludes (G above) cases of Jack of knowledge not due 
to malfunctioning^^Somebody who has to read or 

, - .. ** not tanta irrational. His mind docs not function 

~^i'^^^"1 hgcionnaQGI5ughIj3fuTil^^ be ODjybecause he lacks 
talent— it need not be because there is anything wrom 
(twi sted, warped, unhealthy) with his mind. This is the c^erence ^ 
for ~instance, betv veen a person who simply does not know afiy 
•nstronomy or^osmology on"tficorichVrid,''and a’ perso n ^i^ho p eoples 
— thcTiniVerse'wiih'inWsiblc'^'dsan'd'dwndnrbecauseheisnnabic to 
tolerate his ignorance on the other. 


In so far as education is concerned with mental health, therefore, 
it will be because there arc educational activities which develop 
various kinds of rationality (l.c. whichdo not on/yincreasc awareness in 
various fields) help people to det'elop their potendalities and improve 
their grasp of various forms of thought, but which fy doing these 
things help to free people from irrationality (not just from ignorance). 
For example, one might try to increase a pupil’s au-areness of the 
physical world by telling him the facts about snakes and other 
animak, a process which might be justified on various grotmds. But 
if we have a pupil whose irradonal fear of snakes and other animak 
cripples hk life, and if teaching him about them enables him to 
abandon those conscious or unconscious lake beliefi which generate 
his anxiety, then sve are ako improving his mental health. 

Of courae, the notion of ‘irrationalit/ requires a great deal more 
clarification: plainly there are many different kinds of irrationality — 
many different logical forms of this mode of mental illness, I shall 
return to this briefly at the end of the c»ay. Meanwhile I hope only 
to have pointed to one type of ‘mental health* which i. may be 
considered universally desirable, since it k not tied to questionable 
empirical criteria, and yet 2 . is not simply a fashionable way of 
talking about any and every improvement that might be brought 
about by education. 


Are ire noiv to sav. then, that lo improve mental health m one of 
its modes is an mm of education? We might have ttvo ivomes about 
saying this. First, we might remind ourselves that strictly speaking 
only people have aims, just as only people have inM lions or pilose. 
We iight interpret the question ‘is menial health an »im of rfnea- 
linn ?’ mi 'do peiple in fact eonsdnnsly try to unprove mental health 
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v,h=n they rfucate?'ThU is (partly) f 

the ans^^’er is probably *somc do, others don t : but I do not ininK 
*e Lportant; since I do not think that thisjs the seme of 

‘aim’ that most people have in mind when *ey ask the qum ^ 
Secondly, we may adopt a seme of ‘educahon according to whi* a 
process cannot coimt as part of education uiJcss either . 
tributes to or involves something that is worth-svhile or jmtifiabl^^ 
and/or =. it is intended to do so. By virtue of this sense, 
need not have 'aims’ in the sense of cxtnnsic targets : its justification 
is, as it were, contained svithin itself. 

This second worry has received extended treatment ^ctvherc 
and I shall not discuss it here. The issue seems to be tenmnoltyica 
rather than substantive: for those who ask about the ‘aiiM of educa- 
tion* are asking, cither about how what they do could be jusUticd, 
or about whether there arc other imporunt things which they might 
and should do, under the aegis of ‘education*. It makes little prac- 
dcal difference whether we phrase these as questions about 


1. what docs or could count as (by definition justifiable) 
‘education’, or 

s. what is or could be justifiable in existing or possible 
processes of education (defined purely descriptively). 

Moreover, even if we cling to the victv enshrined in i questions of 
justificadon still arise. For, first, granted that all that happens under 
the title of ‘education’ is or b thought lobe justifiable, some things may 
be more important to do than others: and secondly, questions arise 
about the comparative importance of those worth-while things 
that come under the concept of education compared with those 
worth-while things that do not. For instance, first we would want 
to know whether the worth-while activity of learning Greek b more 
important than the worth-while activity of learning to understand 
other people: and secondly, wc would want to know whether either 
of these worth-while (educational) acti>dties arc more important 
than the surely worth-while (non-cducational) activities of, say, 
drinking wine or making money. It will be evident that these are 
severely practical questions, first for anybody allotting school time 
to one subject rather than another; and secondly, for anybody trying 
to deddc how much time to make pupib spend in school bang edu- 
cated as against engaging in other activities. 


Nevertheless, wc might have reasons for not wanting to call mental 
health an aim of edueclion. Carlier we dbtinguished between 
X. simply increasing a pupil’s awareness, and 2. increasing hb 
awareness with the result tlwt a mental Tnalf nnrtinn or dbturbance 
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was deared up. Now we arc taking the question ‘is mental health 
an aim of education? to mean not ‘do educators consciously and 
deufacratcly aim at producing mental health when they educate?’ 
but rather ‘can we justify some educational processes by reference to 
mental health ?’ 

We can now jump either of two ways; 


I. We can say that certain educadonal processes just are the 
same as some processes which increase mental health: that some 
forms of teaching arc identical with some forms of psychotherapy. 

a. We can say that the concept of an educational process 
definitely excludes the concept of a therapeutic process: that 
teaching exdudcs curing. 


If we take this second line, we shall have to argue quite simply that 
(for example) if the process of making a person aware of his own 
feelings, or of changing bis false conscious or unconscious beh'cis, 
results in clearing up a malfunction, then this process cannot count 
as teaching, but rather must be called ‘therapy’ or ‘counselling’ or 
‘psychoanalysis’ or some such cure-orientated word. 

But this again seems somewhat puristic. We are not here con- 
cerned with such criteria as the conscious intentions of the teacher/ 
therapist, or whether he gets paid by the Department of Education 
and Science or the Department of Health and Social Security. 
We are concerned with the logical nature of the process and (if we 
seek to justify it) with its results. Hence the first of the two alter- 
natives stated above seems preferable. To take a parallel, learning 
philosophy might for some students be both ‘educational’ and 
‘vocational training*, if those students were going on to be profes- 
sional philosophers. The intentions of those who purvey education 
may be in general different from the intentions of those >vho purvey 
vocational training, and thejustificationoflhose intentions may also 
be in general different: but what actually happens in some cases may 
display an overlap, and in the area of the overlap the process may 
be precisely the same. 

It may still be argued that, although the process is identical, 
although it can be regarded as an educational process, and although 
this educational process has a result which justifies it, nevertheless 
the result does not justfly it educationalfy but only thecapcaCically. 
Thus, similarly but conversely, a therapist in a mental hospital 
might question the actions of a nurse who taught the haw' 

to weave baskets or read Greek. He might say, “Ihis is all very 
educational, but we’re here to care people: can it be justified thera- 
peutically? It’s not an aim of Iherepjr that people should improve 
their skills in handicraft or their knowledge of foreign languages. 
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Or again, a businessman nnght say. -pat luncheon P^y "my be 
justified on grounds of good fenowsh.p, or pure “ 

\ov!k going to justify it and put it on your «pense accorat m 
limnrrr.Vu’ll have to show that it’s likely to lead to more orders o 

some other way of making money for the company. 

One way of justifying X as Y is to show that X leath to ends or 
satisfies erherii, which arc concepluaUy built into Y: thus >“ 
something as research means to justify it as tending to advance 
human knmvledge. Now many terms (therapy, business, research) do 
have very specific ends built into them in just this way. But many do 
not. Thus it is not clear what would be meant by asking somebody 
to justify something 'as farming’ or ‘as politics’. This would not 
necessarily be because the concepts ‘farming* and ‘politics svere 
unclear in the sense that we were often uncertain when people w»e 
farming or engaging in politics and when they were not ; for wc mig 
use quite simple criteria to judge this, c.g. whether a man owns or 
works on something which the Ministry of Agriculture designates as 
a farm, or whether he is in Parliament, a party agent or local ca^ 
didate, and so forth—ihat is, criteria not conceptually connee^ 
with the ends, aims or purposes of the activity. Nor, again, would it 
necessarily be because there was nothing which certainly counted, 
or because there was nothing which certainly did not count, os 
attaining whatever objectives did happen to be built into ‘farming 
and ‘politics*. The position might be that there was, so to speak, 
a hard core of objectives attached to the concept, and a 
blurred outer area. We might be certain that growing food and 
bre^ng cattle counted, but uncertain whether to count aesthetic 
or structural improvements to the estate: sure about voting and 
canvassing, but unsure about making speeches in Hyde Park or 
writing books on equality. 

Is ‘education’ in this respect parallel to ‘farming* and ‘politics’ . 
Note first that this is quite independent of the question which we left 
unresolved earlier — the question of whether to say that anything 
which is to count as education must (conceptually) be justifiable. 
For even if we say this, we do not commit ourselves to any particular 
kind of justification. It is one thing to say that education must (con- 
ceptually) be justifiable; and another thing to say that it must 
(conceptually) be justifiable in a certain mode, or according to 
certain very specific and circumscribed ends (in the way that therapy 
and business are). 

It seems clear that there is a ‘hard core’ of criteria built into ‘edu- 
cation’, in the sense that wc know (as with ‘farming* and ‘politics 
and indeed any concept which has any sort of definitive or ‘normal’ 
meaning) that some things certainly fall within the concept and some 



‘Menial health' as an aim of education 

other things certainly fall outside it. Teaching a person to read and 
svntc IS certainly education: lulling him is certainly not. But it is 
clear that there is a large no-man's-Iand. In jomc (liberal) 
social groups, ‘^ucation’ is sharply distinguished from ‘indoctrina- 
Uon and ‘training’ ; but there are other groups whose members may 
sometimes use this distincUon and sometimes not, and there could 
be (perhaps there arc) languages and cultures where thb distinction 
IS simply not marked at all. It may also be the case that whether to 
count X as Y will rest on some kind of tticisiem: and here wc have to 
remember that particular decisions turn on particular contexts and 
purposes. Reasons for allowing or disallowing an overlap between 
‘education’ and ‘therapy’ may be administrative, political or moral; 
they do not always have to be ‘philosophical’ reasons. 

Indeed, it is not wholly clear what a ‘philosophical’ reason would 
look like. Philosophy is sometimes ‘as much a matter of matet^ g 
clear distinctions as of making already existing distinctions clear*;* 
and of course it is quite possible to make a great number of (per- 
fectly valid and useful) dbtmctions vdthout these distinctions neces- 
sarily reflecting normal usuage. They are distinctions of concept, 
not of common use, and none the wonc for that. But the temptation 
is then to thin dosvn a word in common use, so that it now excludes 
applications which it normally has, and talk as if this thinned-down 
seme were (in some quite mysterious way) the only ‘right’ one. 
Thus of course i. teaching a person about his o^vn feelings with the 
result that some mental malfunction is cleared up, and s. teaching 
him in this way with the result only that he becomes more asvare 
and has a fuller life, arc diflerent: of course this diflcrcnce has to be 
marked somehow: and of course we can mark it by reserving ‘educa- 
tion’ for a. only, and calling i. ‘therapy’. But if thb reservation b 
not common usage, wc give ourselves away as verbal monopolists. 

It seems to me that there b, in fact, at least one class of important 
reasons for allowing an overlap in thb case: roughly, because (as 
we shall shortly sec) the similarities in the overlap area arc important 
similarities. If thb is so, then the case wc arc malting out for 'mental 
health’ as 'an aim of education’ may be summarized thus : 

Education involves initiation into activities, forms of thought, etc. 
which conceptually must be, or may in fact be, ^vorth while or 
justifiable. Different types ofjustifications, or different 
descriptions of the mode in which they are worth while, may 
apply to different activities or groups of activities. 'Hius some 
rnav be caUed ‘therapeutic’, others described as enlar^g 
comciousness’, others again as ‘devdoping the personality : and 
perhaps, on a normal-usage view of'educauon , wc shaU abo 
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allmv cttrinsic, means-tnds jusuficatiom, such^ 

‘contributing to stnvival’. ‘fitting people for jobs =>nd . , 

These justification phrases may be said to represent , 

cducain-; and ‘therapeutic’, or ‘contribuung to mental health , 
may represent one such aim. * 

In that overlap area svhich we have wiguely 

health in the mode of irrationaUty, svhat sort ofsvays are th«e in 

which an individual mayfail(display‘mentalillness^rratioMliW, 

which might or must be dealt with educationally? This is an enor 
mous topic, but it is perhaps worth sketching three categones. 

1. He may lack certain cognitive abilities (perhaps ^ 

particularly the ability to identify his own or other people s 
feelings). ^ . t. 

2. He may have these abilities, but fail to deploy them 
or bring them to bear on pardcular situations. 

3. He may both have the abilities and deploy them, but stiU 
fail to feel and act appropriatdy to the situation. 


Any of these types of failure, if sufiidently grave, may result in a 
person’s feeling or acting wth such wild inappropriatcncss that 
we could describe him as ‘mentally ill*. 

Much has been written in the past concerning the control ot 
emotions already felt, and much also about inducing what authors, 
according to their moral views, irgard as the ‘right’ cmou^> 
either by allopathic (Plato) or homoeopathic (Aristotle) methods. 
It is not clear whether \vc should regard some of the practices 
advocated as ‘education*, ‘irmning* or as some form of mental re- 
inforcement or surgery. But there are, of course, behaviour pattenu 
which can be intelligently learned, designed to increase a person s 
control over his emotions once he has them, or to prev’cnt or en- 
courage his actually having them. The educationalist, however, 
would be more encouraged by the conceptual conneadon of emouon 
with belief With reference to the first and second categories above, 
it it plain that teaching designed to increase cognitive atvarcncss, 
and teaclicr-^idcd and intelligently applied practice in using such 
ai^'arcncss in particular situations, can fairly be counted as 
educational. 

The third category above, however, raises important and difiicuU 
questiont. For it may seem to some that, once the educator has done 
all iliat he can to improve the cognitive abilities in a person, and 
helped him to bring these consriously to bear in his practical living 
—so that, in the ideal case, all the person’s conscious beliefs when he 
faces a situation arc true (‘reality-orientated’) ones— then the cdu- 
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Mtor can do no more. This \%’ould suggest the conclusion that, if 
the penon suU faib to feel appropriately, there must be some 
physical cause: that we can no longer describe this as a case of 
irrationality; and therefore that, though it stiU comes under ‘mental 
health’ it no longer comes under ‘education’. We now need (perhaps) 
the brain surgeon or the phyriologis^ not the teacher. 

No one denies that there are many such cases, but we have, I 
believe, to distinguish them from another category of cases, Ac 
existence of which is logically possible, and which may be in 
practice very common. This is Ac class of cases which we could 
not correctly and sufficiently describe in some such terms as 
‘responding to conditioning', ‘having one’s anger triggered off by 
a stimulus’, or 'behaving in confonnity sviA an archetypal pattern 
laid down in childhood’. I have in mind Aosc cases where some are 
apt to talk of 'unconscious emotions’ and oAcrs of ‘self-deception’, 
*mauoaise foP, ‘akrasia’ or ‘Jack of sincerity*. 

For example, one (very implausible) way of describing Ae 
Pharisees’ condemnation of Jesus is to say that, whatever Adr 
consdous and professed motives and reasoning were (perhaps ‘He is 
a blasphemer’), Aey were in fact driven by some pattern of responses, 
possibly set up ('learned' only in a Ain sense of Ae word) in early 
childhood. AnoUier quite different explanation is to say Aat Aey 
svere unconsdously motivated, In Ae sense Aat they believed Jesus 
to challenge Adr au Aority, were frightened and wanted to have him 
killed, but that Aey were not aware of having this belief, emotion and 
want. \Vhac logically distinguishes Ais description from Ae former 
is Aat Ac mcAod of verification is different. Thus, perhaps Ac 
Pharisees could be got to admit to Ais belief, emotion etc., in an 
unguarded moment : or perhaps we could observe Acm formula ring 
Ac belief and then coming to forget (repress) it. Our observations 
here would be observations of Ae Pharisees as conceptualizing 


creatures, not (as in Ac former case) observations merely ofstimulus- 
and-responsc patterns. Ano Aer way of giving what is in effect Ac 
same dcscripU'on is to talk of Ac Pharisees, at Ac time when Aey 
had got Jesus killed, as ‘deceiving Acmselves’, ‘not being completely 
sincere’, ‘not having Acir heart in what Ac>’ said , etc. 

If some cases in Ae Aird category are of Ais kind, Aen we have 
here what is, from Ac logical point of view, only a speaal sub-class 
of Ac cases where irrationality is due to false behef generating 
inappropriate emoUon: and from tfiis it follow that Ae educator 
(rather Aan Ae brain surgeon) has a job to do. It is not only Aat 
Ae ‘cure’ or ‘education’ of such cases may take Ae form of teaching, 
but Aat it logically must. Admittedly, meAods of treatment which 
do not involve increasing Ac individual’s otvn perceptions and 
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reasoning — drugs, conditioning and the like— may be used to put 
him in a state in ^vhich he is capable of learning more readily: but 
there are, I believe, logical reasons for claiming that such methods 
can never be sufficient. For a ‘cure’ here involves the attaining o 
objectives describable in such terras as ‘realizing X’, 'appreciating 
Y’ and 'understanding Z’ : and it is conceptually built into such terms 
that an individual can achieve them only by coming to grasp, 
freely and for himself (though wth help), the relevance of certain 
conclusions. Notions like forcing, conditioning, etc. conceptually 
exclude this kind of process: and the idea of ‘forcing someone to 
get on with his wife’ seems as logically incoherent as ‘forcing some- 
body to appreciate Shakespeare*. Force, conditioning, etc. may set the 
stage: but thereafter they must retire and allow education to enter. 

Much more could be said in support of these very brief arguments, 
which indeed lie at the heart of much controversy in the field of 
mental health; I sketch them here only to show that the realm of the 
educator may be larger than some suppose. This has important 
practical consequences: for, whatever the logical similarities of 
these cases to more straightforward cases of false belief and inappro- 
priate emotion, they are very different as empirical phenomena. 
Became of this, very different contexts of educational practice may be 
required to deal \vith them: contexts which perhaps are now 
recognized only under such titles, sinister to some, as ‘group therapy* 
or ‘psychoanalysis’, and not as educational contexts at all. How impor- 
tant it may be for educators to devise such contexts will depend on 
hotv important this class of cases seems to be. For myself, I think 
it of the utmost importance: but I do not expect to be able to persuade 
others of this merely by adducing the names of Freud, Tolstoy, 
Sartre and others. This, unfortunately for some modem philosophers, 
is neither the sort of thing that can be demonstrated by conceptual 
analysis, nor the sort of thing that is capable of the kind of proof we 
find in the natural sdences. 
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Happiness and 
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R. F. Dearden 


Introduction 

Early in life children learn that happiness is valued highly. Many 
of the first stories they hear have as their most satisiyfng conclusion 
that the main characten ‘lived happily ever after*. Once children 
arc at school, their parents may regularly enquire whether they arc 
happy there, for to be happy is the main thing, even if academic 
progress is not quite all that it might be. At important choice-points 
in the course of formal education, happiness may again be appealed 
to as the ultimate criterion in making such choices. In fact, in dis- 
cussing their child tvith the staff of a school parents often do 
explicitly say that all they want is that their child should be happy. 
For example, in a study of parental attitudes towards streaming, 
Brian Jackson comments on the parents of some C-stream children 
that ‘if their child w’zs worried and upset, this was in itself sxifficient 
reason for not pressing a course which heightened anxiety: unlike 
the “A" parents, they had not the knowledge or experience in this 
matter to balance Drr<‘‘^t_pa;ujgatn5tJntpre and ignoring 

the strategies ot Vacation, they thought in terms of their child’s 
immediate happiness’.' 

But it is not only parents who think of education in terms of 
producing happiness. EducaUonists and the teachers themselves, 
especially at the primary stage, increasingly formulate their most 
favourable comments on a school in terms of the happiness of the 
chiTdren there. Indeed, such remarks are typical of the child- 
centred reaction against the elementary school tradition. G. H. 
Bantock somewhat caustically asserts that ‘a supine acquiescence 
in the notion that happiness is the ultimate value has Jed us to 
underestimate the importance of achievement, even at a temporary 
loss of personal content.. Child-centred education has been much 
imbued with the desire lor happiness'.* Cerfainiy this impression 
can be confirmed by looking at the Reports. For example, the 
Scottish Report of 1946 on primary education said that 'vnthout 
discussing which are the happiest years, we may at least agree that 
every stage of life should be lived for its own sake as happily and 
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fidly as possible. We must above aU respect thb right on behalf of 
chUdrenrsvhose happiness is a good deal at the mercy of arc.^ 
stances and people heyond their control’.^ Again, the P'o'™™ 
Report comments, in its little chapter on aims, that phrases such as 
‘ “happy atmosphere” . . . ocoirrcd again and again / , » r 

Implidt in these last remarks is a comparison wth the school oi 
a century ago, or in some cases perhaps even of today or of only a 
decade or t%vo ago, for typically such schools were sombre place m 
which laughter called for immediate investigation and the trachers 
scowled and frowned as an indication of their Uverish displeasure 
■with the young. But in our owti more enlightened times, it is further 
implied, we are fortunately clearer that happiness is what the teacher 
ought to aim at and try continuously to realize, and certainly none 
of us would wish children to be unhappy, as if there were some 
spcdal rirtue in that, or would wish to sec a return to or perpetua* 
tion of the more Dickensian school atmosphere of the past. Yet, for 
all that, we may still have residual doubts as to whether happiness 
is quite all that we are trying to achieve, cspedally in education. 
But arc such doubts justifi^? If the matter were thought through to 
some condusion, would one not have to admit happiness to be the 
ultimate \'alue in appraising the success of education? Such ques- 
'’tions can hardly hope to be answered without a prior scrutiny of 
what one means by ‘happiness*, and of the ethical implications of 
^Uldng it as the uldmate value. 


^Vllat is happiness? 

As soon as one attempts to pinpoint the concept of happiness a 
little more precisely, hcrwcN'cr, rtne W rtmrV hy the 

vast and app^ryntly-;ffft^f>.i-mir>atp ranyc of its application , hfodes 
of life of such very diverse kinds may each be conceived of by’ th we 
concerned as bong happy’ ones. man yna-tr finH liappiness in 
'''' pKwittr - , nA pleasures, while for another all ^im ot 

^ well if he is far from noisy company’ o r conPnpd to his o%%’n 
y purees. Again . «gmg tn hf. m mattari al s uccess 

very obvious kind, whilf for mntenimeni 

1 the tore n w xssities or even in ascetic wthdr awal fro m the world. 
‘Accordini; to i:.nch tTomni, a very cn miri nn virw oi Sappiness 
nowaday*s is that it consists in ‘the-plcasure of unrestricted 
^^JUinption,J015h-buttOn power S A«»r<trrt»n^ to tj. JR. 

Grice, for cnonnous numbers of people the recipe isi ‘Marry a 

pretty girl who can cook; have some children; do a job — it is not 

critically important w'hat job — ^assveUas the next man; cam as much 

as I can; own my o>'k'n house and car; engage in recreations and 
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entcrtaminents to taste; love my ndghbouc with some fraction of 
ray enthusiasm for myself.’* 

Furthermore, one suspects that this very Indeterminacy in ranee 
” partly what so tvidely commends the concept to the 
modem mind. For in a society which is obviously pluralist in 
regard to values, happin«s can sdll provide a common point round 
which all can rally and to which all can publicly appeal. The 

thej:onccpt is prt^^ its merit in this conneoShT*— 

for children’s happiness, much as they can both agree to providing 
children tvith what they ‘need'.r Divergencies are thus agreeably 
glossed over in an apparent unanunit)' and concord. But indeter- 
minate as it may be, jhe concept of hap piness Jicyett heless cannot be 
stretche d to cover e vSv-POSsijSIelm^e-oLlife. and this restriction 
Hnviterah attempt to identify the criteria which account for it. This 
is not to search for any particular redpe for one's own personal 
happiness, but to try to elucidate what is meant svhen anyone 
meaningfully speaks of happiness, regardless of whether or not we 
approve of his choice, or would favour it for ourselves. It would 
be enough, for the moment, if at least we knew what was meant, 
svithout going on to judge its content 
Perhaps a useful beginning towards this end is to distingtiish 
between some importantly diflerent, though doubtless also inter* 
related, uses of the word.* For Instance, there is the sense in which 
SVC say that we arc ‘happy about the arrangements’, ‘happy with 
the results’, 'happy to accept the proposal’ and so on. Here, ^^•e have 
some very specific object or state of affairs in Tuind and wish to 

iiitfc Ti< ur^ll nr i« nihnrunvn 


indicate that it fits in wth our purposes, suits us well or is otherwise 
such conunon locutions as ‘1 am afraid . 


agreeable to us. Just as such conunon locutions as ‘1 am i 
that . . and 'I am sorry to . . .’ may become piurely conventional 
forms of expression, suitable even for business correspondence, so 
too may *I am happy with . . .* and other variants become purely 
conventional, in this first sense of ‘happy’. 

A second sense is that in which we speak of ‘feeling happy*. Here 
we are apparently referring to a t ransito ry though very agreeable 
mood in which wc sometimes find ourselves. One of the quickest 
ways of capturing it is too obvious to need mentioning, though it is 
perhaps not without interest to note that sve do often refer to the 
tipsy as ‘feeling happ>'’. As a mood, this kind of happiness has no 
particular object. There may be nothing definite that wc arc happy 
about, and there will certzinly be nothing thatjio/j^es us in f«hng 
happy. There is just a glow of well-being, probably best explained 
physiologically. ^ , , 

But there is yet a third sense, in which we speak of being happj 
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The scrond point, following Von ^V^ight,‘* is that happiness is a 
hedonic concepL ^Vc can begin to see this by asking how happiness 
is to be distinguished from other stales of mind which have the 
percdvcd circumstances of a period in our life as thdr object — for 
instance such states as misery, depression or general anxiety. 
Although a happy life, or period of life, is not necessarily a life of 
nothing but pleasures, neverthdess it is a life which pleases tis- 
Surdy hGU was at least facing in the right direction when he defined 
happiness as ‘pleasiirc, and the absence of pain’?” \ S^e are not happy 
unless we like our life as it is. or find it on the ss'hole azfeeeble, nor can> 


hildrcn to recognize happiness in others before they have 
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Iramed n’hat pleases others and when they are being pleased by it 
(beaming, longue sticking out, humming, engrossment, absence of 
complaining or irritation, etc.). Nevertheless, the hedonic character 
of happiness^ has sometimes been questioned, perhaps through 
equating it with Greek terms which do not exactly correspond to it. 
Some further argument is therefore needed to show that happiness 
IS indeed a hedonic concept. 

Some pointers toward this conclusion have already appeared in 
earlier parts of this chapter. For instance, in discussing the modem 
appeal to happiness in education It was very natural to compare a 
Dickensian regime %vith one in which children took obvious pleasure 
in much of what they did. Again, one observes how naturally Erich 
Fromm, in the definition of happiness quoted earlier, began by 
mentiomng pleasure. ‘Fcding happy* is obviously a pleasurable 
state, and doubtless it is this which rdates it to ‘being happy in life*. 

It %vas mentioned how teaching children to recognize happiness in 
Others depends on their learning to recognize when others arc pleased. 
But there are, in addition to these pointers, some further considera- 
tions which deserve to be rnenlionrf. 

Jt has been pointed out recently by several philosophers** that 
if we understand what pleasure is, then tve must see in the fact that 
something would give us pleasure a reason for wanting it. This is not 
to say, of course, that such a /act ahvays furnishes us tvith a sufiident, 
or overriding, reason for action, but only that it does furnish us ^sith 
a reason. If I leam that water-skiing would give me pleasure in 


various ways, then I must agree that I have been given a reason to 
go viratcr-skiing, though of course the cost, danger, diiBculty of 
access and requirement of skill may override this hedonic considera- 
tion. Thus there is no logical space, outside some spedal or unusual 
background context, for the question ‘why seek pleasure?’ Now if 
happiness is a hedonic concept, then the same point should be true 
of it; and ifthisisso, then it mil at least provide some confirmation, 
though not of course proof, lor our contention. 

Now surely it is the case that a man cannot be said to Jiave under- 
stood what happiness is if he does not see in the fact that something 
would promote or contribute to his happiness a reason for action. 
Whether it is a sufficient reason is one of the central questions of 
this chapter, but it can hardly be denied that it is at ieasf a reason. 
There is no more logical space for the quesUon ‘^vhy seek happing ?’ 
than there is for the question ‘why seek pleasure?’ To have under- 
stood what pleasure and happiness are is at least to have seen that 
we cannot be called upon to justify the pursuit of them, other things 
beinff equal. Indeed, as Aristotle pointed out, happiness is a final 
end’ in ?h= much stmnger seme that it i. chosen not j.ut for m men 
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There may be things that we do better as a result of 
but we are not happy ia erdrr M th^ may 
Kant says that we have an indirect duty to be ’'“PPV- . 

shall be less tempted into transgreaions of Ac ' , ; 

limited notion of the pacification f 

mind, nothappiness as beingpleascd with oneshfeandcirCT^tancm 

for their correspondence with our picture of ho^v they g 

Next, if happiness is indeed a hedonic concept, then we shoidd 
expect to find great variations in people's conception of happinM, 
since notoriously what gives pleasure to on^an may be a matlK o 
indifference, or even of pain, to another. That there is this P 
of variation is obviously the case, as was indicated at the b^inn g 
of this chapter. Again, if happiness is hedonic, tlicn there 
a limit set to this range of variation by whatever is inimical to ^ 
pleased wth our lives, and this again is so. For instance, happin<« 
excludes being constantly mindful of bafiled hopes and other sourc 
of regret in the past. It excludes sorrows and frustrations in the present 
and worries and anxieties about the future, all of which arc 
sarily unpleasant. In passing, we might note that the foundauoti o 
much that may spoil our happiness b to be found in our 
consciousness. For this reason, no doubt, it is children whom wc thin 
of as pre-eminently happy, since developed time-concepts are pr^ 
riscly something which they lack. Of counc, happiness is compati e 
with a certain amount of unfulfilled hope, frustration and worry, 
but not if these concern matters of central importance in our lives. 
Even so, it svill not be in respect of these features that \ve arc happy* 
But if wc were to view unsuccess under the aspect of the comic, or 
contrive a certain discontent as a goad to activity, then that would 
be another matter. 

One final consideration; happiness is often something that is 
wished for and the ruhng prindplc of our wishes, Freud taught, is the 
pleasure principle. Whereas wanting implies some notion of means, 
and a readiness to act if smtable means should be to hand, wishing 
implies no such realism, though this is not to deny that happiness 
may also be wanted and actively pursued. 

But if, then, happiness is inde^ a hedonic concept, that is not 
to say that it can simply be equat«i with pleasure as another name 
for exactly the same tl^g. For happiness has as its object our life 
and circumstances for some spcdfiable period, these being found to 
match our view of how we would wish our life to be. But pleasure, 
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taken in particular bodily sensations, and such 
reliable non-cognitive pleasure may even be sought by us as a diver- 
sion or escape precisely when we are unhappy. Even cognitive 
pleasures, that is to say pleasures which, like happiness, are depen- 
dent on thoughts and belicfi, may be too particular or too unrelated 
to our central desires to justify speaking of happiness. Such cognitive 
pleasures include the pleasure we take in a view on a Journey, or 
pleasure in hearing of some benefit or success that has come to 
another. Though happiness is a hedonic concept, then, it cannot 
simply be equated with pleasure over the whole range of that 
concept. 


The value of happiness 

In attempting to evaluate happiness as an aim, whether in educa- 
tion or in life, one has to distinguish difficulties in its pursuit from 
criticisms of pursuing it. To begin with, there might be mentioned 
some obvious difficulties. For example, any man who is not just 
ignorant of the range of possible human activities open to him will 
have many desires which cannot together be realized. Many things 
which would afford him great satisfaction must therefore be for- 
gone, or be no more than dabbled in. Choice is necessary iind desir- 
able alternatives have to be rejected, much to our regret. We would 
like to read more novels, do more sighuceing, hear more concerts, 
engage in more sports, spend more time talking wi th friendsandsoon, 
but these activities are not ail compoKible and choices, regretfully, 
have to be made. According to Spinoza,” a rational man will not 
regret or be pained by what he sees to be necessary, but in that 
case it must be doubtful whether any fully rational men exist at ali, 
and the problem still remains. 

A second difficulty in the pursuit of happiness is its vulnerability 
to circumstances not fiilly under our control. Indeed, this vulner- 
ability is indicated even in the etymological connexion of happiness 
with ‘hap’, and hence with fortune, chance, luck. On most modem 
views, at least good health and a sufficient source of income are 
necessary conditions of happiness. Yet both of these things arc vul- 
nerable to circumstances outside our control, as the abundant forms 
and extent of the insurance business indicate. Again, on most views 
certain intimate personal relationships are an important part of 
happiness. Yet people change, have accidents and eventually die, 

there being no precaution against mortalit)'. _ ■ . , 

Of counc, there is a long tradition of ascetiasm, going back to 
the Stoics and earlier, which attempts to overcome these difficuluo 
by curtailing desires which depend in any way on chance for their 
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fulfihncnt and by nd.hdraW.ng from all 

i5 din Stoic ideal ofapadiy’. or making oneself d»d to «te^ 

things. Instead, dtere is an attempt to construct a . 

invJnerable inner citadel of d.e soul. But such a 

tion it be, srould scarcely find much mpport 

svithdrasval is more likely to be seen, and truly seen, as an e^^ 

based on weakness and defended by what arc only 

Modem life is safer, more predicmble and mm open f 

least a. Ac level of private acdon, than m Ac time of the Sto.a^ 

And simply to curtail desires and m leave pmvers unmed tvlutn sme 

good co!dd have been achieved by Aem. or to destre 

desire, is, if not a contradiction, then at least a broken-back 

Sdrd difficulty that might finally be mentioned was particul^ly 
stressed by Schopenhauer.** According to Schopenhauer’s analyw 
of the human condition, our nature is constantly to stnvc alter 
some goal which, when attained, invariably turns out only to have 
been delusory in its proimse of satisfaction. *1110 goal W'as only 
apparent; possession takes away its charm.* Thus attainment is 
alwa>*s only the starting point of some fresh stri\ing and weean^tuy 
fxri nflte betvt^een the pain oflackingwhat we want and theboredotn_ 
ol having'it. Lven with the casting off of external burdens tnere coum 
"■fifimc'inlo prominence only the problem of being a buHcn to on^ 
self. Yet, in his pessimism, perhaps Schopenhauer insufficienuy 
allowed here for ^•ariaticms in temperament, just as the Stoics 
insuffidently allowed for variations in social drcumstance. 

Even if these various difficulties were set apart, however, 
would remain to be considered some important critiosins of the 
pursuit of happiness, unless that pursuit b heavily qualified in a 
number of wzys. The ground for the first and most obviotis of these 
critidsms is provided by ordinary social morality. For a man’s own 
pycrsonal happiness might be built on a complete disregard for and 
even exploitation of others, and might be kept intact only by callota 
insensitivity to human suffering. In 7 ^ Fall, one of Camus s 
characters asks: 


^ And W'by should I change, rince I have found the happiness 
that suits me? I have accepted duplidty instead of being upset 
about it- On the contrary, 1 have settled into it and found there 
the comfort I was looking for throughout life. 

Even if happiness is difficult to mainta in in the face of suffering, and 
one cannot stamp out all compassion from one’s nature, still there 
is an eaty* art of ensuring that one remains in undisturbed ignorance. 
Socrates seems to have thought that an unjust man could not really 
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'“'■"•l' convincing. Socrates' indignation is 
au the less convincing, since he pictures the egoist as a sprawHng 
and uncontrolled proliferalion of every importunate impulse and 
Mger dBire. But an egobt can be much shrewder than that in his 
desires. Indeed, he may even have read and proBted from Plato’s 
■'TJcrgias and Republic himself. 

Above the level of moral obligation to others there are Professor ' 
Urmon ‘saints and heroes’.'* These are people whom we praise 
I and admire for being prepared actually to sacrifice their own 
'happing, and even lives, for the ^od of others. Obvious examples / 
would include a revolutionary’s sacrifices for a political cause, a \ 
I doctor’s in ministering to isolated lepers, a daughter’s in forgoing 
marriage for an invalid parent, a soldier’s sacrifices for his comrades. 
Captain Oates walking out into the snow, the pilot of a crashing 
aircraft who remains in it to divert it from killing others, and so on. 
In snother of Camus’s novels. Tie Rlague, Rambcrf, a journalist, 
refuses to escape from the plagued city and return to his mistress 
when he realizes his care and concern for those suffering from the 
plague. Camus shotvs us Rambert faced with the straight choice 
between his own personal happiness and rendering, at considerable 
risk to himself, what help he can to othen who arc suffering. Of 
. course, a man may actually discover another kind of happiness in 
yuch sacrifices as Aese. But equally he may nor, and in any case 
pq«onaI happiness could then only be a by-product and not the* 
aim. 

possiMe r^ly to this isW^pointom^ai, adorable as these 
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certain pnority over justice. ^ 

d lor cniicism of the pursuit of happiness, further 
to the critidsms deriving from morality and from certain mora 
ideals, is the ground prodded by the Kantian notion of an indivi ua 
dignity to be founded on integrity, independence and autemomy 
in the direction of one’s affairs. For people may be happy, 
they are slaves, beneficiaries of paternalism, tvives living like Ibsen s 
Nora in ‘a doll’s house’, and arc thus generally relieved of all senous 
choice and responsibility. There is no reason to suppose that men 
naturally yearn for a utonomy if they have alway * been.demed it, 
Mng ht fr^ btf th to regard it as a po«1bili^ of 
iKeir own. There are, too, cases where people achieve a hihd of 
h^pnST’by regression from personal choice and responsibility, 
for instance by submission to a leader or mass movement.’^^ A 
conception of happiness might therefore be criticized for being 
packing in respect for autonomy, as well as for being immoral in 
respect of basic obligations to others. 

f Yet a thfrd^ounS ol' critidsm of some conceptions of happiness 
jcould-bdound in the two sets of values particularly stressed by 
G. E. Moore in his Principia Elkieai the various forms of friendship, 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For a man might be happy though he 
never entered into any kind of intimate personal relationship, and 
though he lived in surroundings of appalling ugliness. Again, the 
arts offer an ideal, pursuit of which may once more involve the 
sacrifice of personal happiness. Obvious examples of this would be 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Strindberg and Van Gogh, to 
mention only some that come first to mind. As G. R. Grice com- 
ments, ‘happiness is altogether too tame a notion for the pursuits of 
those in the grip of an ideal, whether of service, truth or beauty* 
These too, however, arc posrible modes of life which ought to be 
mentioned in a liberal education. 

A fourth ground from which one might criticize the pursuit of 
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happiness is that of the value of truth. For example, a man might 
say that he is happy, and try hard to convince himself of the truth 
of this, but in fact be self-deceived. What the lips assert is not ahv-ays 
what the heart really feels. A roan may strongly assert that he is 
yet in fact be refusiag to recognize that his marriage is a 
disappointment, or that his work is without the satisfaction he 
expected from it, or xhox his fundamental beliels have crumbled. 
In this case, one part of his mind recognires the truth of the matter, 
and he cannot really be said to be happy. 

Again, a man’s behVf that he is iiappy might be founded, not on 
self-decep tion, but on a delusion as to his real circumstances. In 
‘ such a case we seem lo be pull(»l ivvu ways hi trying lo aecide whether 
he is happy or not. On the one hand, we are inclined to view happi- 
ness as relative'to the perceived drcumstances of a man's life, so that 
if he sees them as being what he would wish them to be, then he is 
happy. In other words, to think oneself to be happy is in lact to 
be happy. On the other hand, this is happiness in relation to a 
delusion or fantasy only, so how can it be 'real' happiness? The 
problem becomes acute in all those cases where someone is happy 
though deluded, and the question then arises as to whether Ujc 
delusion should be revealed. There are, for example, iataJly ill 
people who do not know the nature of their illness, and politically 
tranquillized groups who do not realize the extent of their exploita- 
tion. Should the doctor or the agitator disturb il>eir happiness? 
Of consider Hialmar Ekdal in Itwen's Wild The centre of 
" yHTdaVs huppi'n^'is his darlme ‘daiiehter\ y et she is in truth his. 

■ vrife’s child bv his former employer. Indeed, the play is an explora- 
'tion o'f the clash which can o^r behveen happiness and truth. 
Again, many have held the pursuit of truth to be an ideal to which 
their otvn personal happiness was properly to be sacrificed. Better 
to be Socrates dlssadsfi^ than a fool satisfied’ Mill said, and many 
have implicitly agreed. 
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miy indeed be hnppy and deluded, but in some situations Ws 
happiness mil be short-lived, or less full than it ‘U’ 

remins deluded, so that here at least he must value 
beyond that point, anyone who does in fact value the puism 
tmlh as an ideal may. of course, find m that further grounds f 
critidsm of a person’s happiness. , . « 

In relation to the possibility of happiness and delmion. towwe , 
there are nevertheless limits to the conditions of hfc which we should 
find it mUlttgUU for a man to caU happy. Some circumtMces and 
acUvities would simply produce incomprehension if they were 
asserted to be the foundation, or perhaps a consutuent part, ol a 
person’s happiness. This is why we, like the ancients, are incredmotis 
at the thought that a man might still be happy ‘on the rack , lor 
bodily pains arc non-cognltivc, and therefore we can tn no sense 
ehooje whether to regard them as painful. It is not a matter of our 
different tastes, but of finding it impossible to understand how some 
things could be sources of happiness, or could not be des tractive 
of it*‘ Consider, for example, the case of the old Spaniard in The 
Plague. At the age of fifty he retires from his drapery^ business to 
spend the rest of hts life in bed, where he passes the time bappuy 
transferring dried peas, one at a time, from one saucepan to another. 
How could enj man find happiness in an occupation as trivial as 
that? Such a life begins to be intelligible only when we come to see 
that this activity has for him a significance given to it by some rathff 
eccentric religious >dews which he has about the ‘halves’ of life, and 
what is appropriate in each of them. Alternatively, if no such cxpla* 
nation were pven, yet everything in the raaji’s behaviour %verc to 
bear witness to a slate of happiness, then wc might have to account 
for it by attributing to him a suitably dwarfish mind, and wc would 
mark die abnormality of his case by saying that he was happy 
Just doing this, or by some other such emphatic qualification. 

, Against this whole line of criticism, however, it might be argued 
that the pursuit of such final ends as autonomy, truth and art can 
itself be subject to critidsnu For such a pursuit may become 
fanatical, as it would do if it ceased to be an enhancement of human 
life and ^camc destructive ofil. Such fanaticism would be involved 
in an incoherence, for what could it now mean to call this a pursxut 
of raftKj once sight has been lost of the fact that things can be valu- 
able only to somebody, and not literally ‘in themselves’, or lodged in 
some Platonic heaven? But thb, of course, is not to go back on die 
possible grounds for cridetzing concepdons of happiness; it is only 
to say that those grounds in lum may themselves be subject to 
criticism. The sacrifice of one’s happiness may well be justifiable, 
but only if there a some intelli^ble point in the sacrifice.^ 
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“‘S'*' •>= admilted, but it 
S r rr synthesis would be a 

form of life m which happiness is itself found only on condition of 
^uing the various other final ends that have been mentioned. 

1 hu3 a man could not be pleased svith his b'fe unless he behaved 
morally, had respect for truth, valued aestheUe experience, and so 
on. Many philosophers have taken something like this view, even 
though ^ they may have arrived at it by difTercnt routes and ‘ 
emphasized difTercnt aspects of the resultant ideal. It closely corre- 
sponds, for example, to Aristotle’s eudaimma*i to Kant’s ‘highest 
good’,** to Bradley’s self-realization** and to Rashdall’s ideal of a 
happiness constructed out of the best that we know.** John Stuart 
Mill presented a similar account** once he had admitted, even 
though somewhat inconsistently on his premises, there to be a 
qualitative as >vcll as a quantitative dimension to the ‘parts’ which 
made up the ‘concrete whole' ofhappiness. The same result is again 
to be found in Spinoza,** for whom happiness is not the reward of 
virtue but virtue itself. As all these philosophers would agree, such 
an ideal of happiness is to be achieved only by the modification of 
our nature which is progressively accomplished by education. Thus , 
happiness, on these views, is not the only end, but rather the crowning 
perfection of a life devoted to the pursuit otgo^d ends. 

However, even this ‘higher synthesis’ of the two ‘moments’ still 
has its difficulties. As svas pointed out earlier, the punuit of happiness 
has certain strains and stresses internal to it, and this is certainly not 
less true of the heavily qualified ideal at ^vhlch wc have now 
arrived. First, there are the difficulties of choice raise:d by the old 
problem of the incommensurability of values. Not only do various 
uncontrollable contingencies force on us choices between happiness 
and knotvledge, between penonal happiness and the good of others, 
between devoting time to this pursuit rather than that, and so on, 
but ^vc also find that there is no general criterion for making such 
choices: hence the existcndalutflavour to the choice facing Rambert 
in the example from Camus’s novel quoted earlier. 

A second nest of difficulties springs from the fact that pursuit of 
the various values sve have mentioned may itself militate against 
happiness, even without becoming fanatical. Greater moral sensi- 
tivit\’ makS us more a^vare of the distress ofolhers. Autonomy makes 
us more aware of responsibilities difficult to discharge because of our 
always inadequate knowledge. Intimate penonal relationships 
necessarily expose us to the distress of lacing the death of those whom 
we love. Art conflicts wth morality, as one sees wherever the issue 
of censorship is felt to deserve consideration. Yet wc ^ot go back 
on these values. ‘No inteffigent human being, MiU pointed out, 
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No doubt realization of these difficulties in the pursuit of a worthy 
form of happiness has been a prime motivation in the projection ot 
a heavenly bliss to come, when the uncontrollable contingencies ox 
tWs life will have lost their posver and time will have given w’ay to 
eternity. But quite apart from the huge difficulties involved in even 
making inteUigibU such a heavenly mode of existence, even an 
eternity could not resolve some of the strains internal to the pursuit 
of an ideal just described. If values arc incommensurable, then they 
are, in this world or in any other. Shuffling off the problem wnth 
some apologetic mumblings about ’things being possible that w’C do 
not understand’ can be seen only as evasion. 

According to Sir Isaiah Berlin,** thr hfltrF that all human %*alues 
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Happiness and education 

Let us now try to make explicit some of the possible implications for 
education of the preceding discussion. The first point worth making 
is that there is no question of whether or not happiness is valuable. 
It was argued earlier that a necessary condition for being said to 
have understood the concept is that one secs at least a reason lor 
pursuing something in the fact that it would be for one’s happiness. 
The question is rather that of how important happiness is, compared 
with other values, in a specifically educational situation, since the 
main conclusion of the preceding section was that there ere other 
values and that they cannot always be harmonized unth happiness. 

An argument that might be advanced at this point in favour of 
giving special priority to happiness is that happiness is necessary for 
effective learning to take place. Children who arc unhappy will not 
learn other things of value, it might be said. Something like ihb 
view would seem to be behind the modem tendency alwa^-s to smile, 
always to praise, always to be pcrmisive and to avoid insisting on 
relevant standards if to do so might involve unpleasantness or conflict. 
Such a view might understandably see itself as in justifiable reaction 
against the more brutal and insensitive roeiiiods of leaching often 
practised in the past, methods which may have produceda teoiporaiy 
facility in remembering information and retaining skills, but which 
ultimately alienated most children from the whole enterprise of 
education. 
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denied if the situntion ij indeed an educaunnal andnotatherapeuUc 


Fnrthennore. to begin bom the new that bappinra « the ^ 
would be to accept chUdien aa they are, with thra nature 
relative ratirlaetions aa to Gtr formed. Education could thm te 
conceived aa no more than inatrumental m prrx^ng the abititie 
and circumatanees thatwould pleaae that nature. in 
be to accept aa definitive the aodal influence on cluldrcn which hav c 
been formative up to that point. No doubt some, pehapa occaaion- 
aUy many, of those influence will stand scrutiny, but only rarclf “ 
e-e rvill all of them. An educational agency, whethe tot ol tne 
school or not, has a constant task of ultctim among the touence 
brought to bear, or permitted to bear, on children’s dcvclopmc^ 
Indeed, what is to count as thdr ‘devdopment* can dettmuned 
only by implidt or explidt reference to some normative picture ol 
an ethically desirable nature. Such a picture will contain other 
\*alucs in addition to that of happiness, \'alues which may reqi^ 
not just the saiisfacdon but the gradual transformatioa of existing 
nature. The weakness of the view that one ought to satisfy only 
existing nature is seen in Huxley’s Braze di'ev World, where 
ha%'e themselves been ’adjusted’ to the means a\’ailable to sausiy 


them, . _ 

One further point de5cr\’cs mention by way of conclunom U 
might seem that the exclusive pre-eminence of happiness might be 
justified by pointing to the problem raised by the inco mmm surabmty 
of %'alues. For if there is no general criterion of choice or priority- 
ranking among final ends, then e fortiori one cannot m a k e such a 
choice on behalf of others, children for example. They must ther^ 
fore be allowed to choose for themsdves as seems best to them, and 
not be directed by neo-Plalomsts or na>Ari3totdians into some pre- 
judged view of the good life. Yet bringing in this argument turns out 
to have been the admission of a wooden horse, in the following ivay. 

‘Children must gradually choose for thenidves thdr o%vn con- 
ception of the good life and hence of happiness.’ This much may be 

granted; but now what is choice? Surely it is not just an uninformed 

and impulnve plumping where such a serious issue is invoH'cd? 


Choice implies not only that there be real altemath’cs open to us> 
but that w'c kno"*- what the)' arc and that w’c have a range of criteria 
by which to judge them. In the present context, this means that a 
liberally concd\*cd education is itself a condition of being able to 
exerdse choice. Furthermore^ on what grounds can the variom 
final ends earlier mentioned notv be cxduded as posriblc criteria 
of choice of which one should be cognizant? On what grounds 
can moralit)*, autonomy, knowledge anft the arts, together with the 
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various standards and ideals constitutive of them, be subordinated 
to present happmess without prgudpng the issue in a way which 
the mihal argument itself set out to condemn? Thus ^ve return to 
the point with which this section b<gan, namely tliat the aim of 
educauon cannot simply be happiness quite without qualification. 
In education, as in life, there is a number of final ends constitutive 
of the good of man, and on some occasions we may judge some of them 
properly and rightly to ovcmile personal happiness, even if for a 
time the result is that we arc less pleased vs-ith ourselves or ^\’lth our 
lives. 
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Socialization 
and education 
P. A. White 


That education is socialization cannot be refuted and only a bar- 
banan or a phjnjjinc would attempt to do so. But this is not to say 
that all thoSewho assert that the school is a socializing agency, that 
the teacher should be a socializcr or a rcsocializcr and so on, arc 
necessarily right. For the word ‘socialization’ is often employed 
merely to give an argument a semblance of irrefutability, I want to 
suggest that talk about ‘socialization’ constitutes a trap for the 
educator; it m.ay l^d him to adopt quite spurious aims, seemingly 
supported by an indubitable conceptual truth; or, in seeking to 
avoid these spurious aims, he may well neglect aims which no 
educator can afford to ignore. 

Emile Durkhelm’s great insight was to sec that in an important 
sense education muji be socialization. For all education is centrally 
concerned swih developing children’s minds and this development 
is largely a social matter. It is a matter, as Oakeshott has said, of 
helping children to enter into their cultural inheritance, into the 
*ge}st)gc WeW, which ho pubVe world.* 

Durkheim puts bjs claim very persuasively in elaborating his 
assertion that ‘education consists of a methodical socialization of the 
young generation’.* This must be so, argues Durkheim, because 
human beings are not bom human but made human by society. 
The job of transforming nm-bom infants into 'truly human beings’, 
which any society must undertake, is the business of education and ^ 
this cannot be simply a matter of developing inner capacities or 
potentialities. In this respect men are not like animals. The adult 
bird may, in some sense, teach its young how to fly and build nests 
but in so doing it is merely fostering innate instincts. Even without 
the adult’s aid the bird would, in timev discover how to fly for itself. 
The education of men, however, adds somctliing new to biological 
man. 

Society finds Itsel/) with each new generation, faced with a 
tabula rasa, very nearly, on which it must build anew. To the 
egoistic and asocial being that has just been born it must, as 
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rapidly as possible, add another, capable of leading a moral 
and social life. Such is the svork of education, and you can _ . 
readily see its great importance. It is not limited to dmeloping 
the individual organism in the direction indicated by its naturc, 
to elicit the hidden potentialities that need only be mamfested. 

It creates in man a new being.* 

This nc\v being would never develop spontaneously from resources 
within the individual, even given millennia in which to do so,^ for 
even the most basic notions w’hich govern our thought, c.g. notions 
of cause, law, space, number, body and so on, are not notions we 
are bom with, as we arc bom with physical bodies, but are lea™^ 
from the social world into which we arc bom- More crucially still,^ 

In learning a language, wc leam a whole system of ideas, 
distinguished and classified . . . and it is not necessary to 
demonstrate that language is, in the first degree, a social 
thing. 

Durkhetm’s insight concerning the necessarily social nature of 
education must be opposed to any view which sees education w a 
matter of the growth of mind in some svay analogous to physical 
growrth, where the growth of concepts parallels the growth of 
Against this vie^v Durkhdm reminds us that the staples of education 
-“knotvlcdgc, values, attitudes, skills, habits, dispositions, etc.— 
arc part of man’s sodal heritage and cannot come from within the 
child. In this sense education must be socialization; it could not be 
anything else. 

Though to have said this b to have said something of the first 
importance, it b not to have said all that must be said about 
education. EducaUon b not socialization tout court. Anyone who 
asserted that it wras would have to cope with a similar difficulty to 
that of the growth theorists, who in their stress on unimpeded 
growth fail to consider that educating someone necessarily involves 
maldng value judgments about the directions growth should take- 
Those suggesting that education b socialization — in the sense of 
introducing the child to the social svorld — face a difTcrent but 
■‘analogous problem. Thc^’ have, as it were, too much content. For i 
if education b simply socialization, it will include the immoral and 
the trivial. But while the activities of forgery and playing cat’s 
—Cradle arc part of the sodal world, we do not normally regard them 
as educational activities. To say this b to commit oneself to the view 
that education is concerned with the transmission of what b thought 
to be valuable, in some sense, in any sodety- Thb b certainly an 
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aaump lion in ihU dbcussion. Afurthcr related conceptual connexion. 
Which will abo be assumed here, but not argued, is that in a liberal 
democracy the capacities for rational thought and critical apprabal 
must be regained as ]Mrtictilarly \'aluablcj dicrcforc, in such a 
soaciy, education must in large measure be concerned with develop 
jng these. Both of these assumptioiu are made with fomal cducauon 
m a libcml democracy in mind. 

If, then, sodaliration b understood as the introduction of the 
child to the social svorld in general, thb cannot be identified tvith 
education, which b concerned with introducing children to what b 
thought to be valuable, and, indeed, Durkheim iiinuelf certainly 
docs not hold thb somewhat crude \nesv. He argues that educators 
Select from the vast range of content provided by the social world 
according to (wo principles. 

The first principle states that content must be selected which will 
inculcate in pupib those p^aical, intellectual andmoral states 
wliiclj are necessarily demanded embers q f^ode ^regard- 

less of the social category to which ih^^clong. One must determine 
the general beliefs, attitudes, skilb, etc. necessary to the ocbtencc of 
sodety and these will form the common element of education, which 
all cliildren will receive. 

Society can survive only if there exists among its members a 
sufiicient degree of homogeneity; education perpetuates and 
fcinibrces this homogeneity by fixing in the child, from the 
beginning, the essential similarities that col/ective life demands.* 

The second principle provides lor diversity in education, Ibr educa* 
tors must abo be concerned to develop in each child the physical, 
intellectual and moral states required of him by ‘the special milieu 
for which he is specifically destined’.* Even in casicJcss and classless 
societies children ^vill still need to be dificrcntly prepared for different 
occupations. 

Durklicim b not prepared to say, then, that education is socializa- 
tion lout court, but that education b an introduction to certain social 
facts, values, etc. which have been selected according to the two 
principles he cites. What is not clear is why educaton should adopt 
these principles to determine that part of socialization whitA is 

are the principles ^vhich he thought were employed by actual cdu- 
cators.r But these naturalbdc grounds are no grounds at all for 
saying that these principles should be employed. Alternatively, 
Durkheim may be arguing that the concept of a society cannot 
properly be applied to any group which has not adopted these 
principles.* But, as he himself sajs, prehistoric societies may well 
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have existed ^vhich did not employ his second principle,’ so this 
principle at least docs not seem necessary to the existence of any 
society. However, if the general beliefs, attitudes, etc. falling under 
the first principle arc logical and moral rule of such a high oraCT oi 
generality (c.g. the law of non-contradiction and the pnnciplc m 
truth-tcUing) that nothing ^vhich we would call a ‘society* would 
continue to exist wthout their transmission, these would be a 
necessary' feature of any sodety. In this sense, the first principle tvould 
pick out valuable attitudes, beliefs, etc. which would have a place 
in any education. 

But it is not clear that Durkheim is concerned ss'ith what u 
necessary to maintain any society but perhaps rather with what is 
needed to support a particular kind of society’. Very generally, this 
would be a society where people shared certain common values, 
attitudes, beliefis about the world, etc., and where in other respects 
their values, attitudes and the sldlls dicy employed were different 
from those of their fellows. But this very formal account can be 
given different content and until this is done it is not clear whether 
initiation into such a society could count as education by libera!" 
democraUc standards or not. For instance, the kind of sodety Plato 
depicts in The Republic would certainly demand initiation into cona- 
mon values as well as into a certain sodal position, demanding 
particular skills, habits and so on. But such an education, for all but 
the Guardians, might well be r^rded as somewhat inadequate in a 
liberal democracy. Altcmativdy, this formal framework of initia- 
tion into general values and some individualized way of life could 
be compatible with the kind of sodal arrangements characteristic 
of liberal democracies, since it allows for the acceptance of certain 
basic prindplcs and, over and above these, .that people should 
pursue ideals as diverse as they please. The fact that Durkhdm’s 
prindplcs arc compatible >vith such radically different sodal arrange- 
ments may account, to some extent, for the differences among his 
commentators as to how he is to be interpreted — whether as a 
defender of a rigidly stratified sodety or as one concerned with the 
neces s ary conditions for the grosvth of individualism. Arriving at a 
reliable judgment as to where Durkheim stands, and what interpre- 
tations of these highly abstract prindplcs would have been accept- 
able to him, is made more diflicuU by two obstacles internal to his 
work- Pint, it seems likdy that Durkheim’s vie%%3 underwent a shift 
in favour of autonomy and so, in this sense, it is wrong to look for 
a Durkheimian view on this.*® Secondly, in Moral Eduealion, where 
one might expect some condurivc evidence on the place Durkhdm 
assigns to autonomy, the final section on the development ofautonomy 
b missing. Opinion on Durkhdm*s v^c^vs therefore must remain 
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somewhat speculative, and since I am not eoneemed here primarily 
with Durkhcinuan ejregesis and interpretation for its otvn sale, there 
IS htUe point in pursuing these speculations. But to have gone this 
Jar and seen the crucial ambiguities in Durkheim’s work— i.c. as to 
whether he is concerned \«th beliefs and attitudes which logically 
must be held if anjf society is to continue in existence or whether with 
those which are necessary to a certain kind of society, which may 
or may not be desirable— is of some interest and importance; for 
these same ambiguities recur in contemporary discussions of 
socialization. 

The question whether education it socialization is difScult enough, 
espcdally if it involves one in the intricacies of Durkheimian exegesis 
and assessment; but considering the suggestion, made in recent 
educational debate, that socialization should be al least one atm of 
education, involves one in a yet more bewildering welter of 
complexities. 

The first problem arises in trying to determine wfaat is meant 
here by socialization. One could start by classifying aJl uses of the 
word ’socialization’, like a linguistic Linnaeus. In such a classifica- 
tion one ^vould include presutnably the use of the word in political 
contexts, where to sodalizc, according to the Oxford English 
Eictionaiy, is ’to establish or develop according to the theories or 
principles of socialism’. But thb u dearly not svhat people mean when 
they talk about socializing children. A similar example, closer to 
education, comes from the Gittins Report, \vhere four stages of 
emotional and social dev'dopmenl are distinguished, the third of 
which is called the 'socialization period’.'* This is defined as the 
period from fifteen months to three years, when significant relation- 
ships within and outside the lamily are hnrted. But there is no ques- 
tion of aims of education here, al least not formal education tvhich 
is my concern here. Similarly, wc draw a blank if we turn to social 
scientists to illuminate the meaning of sodalization as an aim of 
education, chiefly because soda! sdentists arc not concerned with 
putting forward aims and abo because the word ‘sodalization’ often 
has a preebe technical definition svithin the particular context.** 
Therefore I shall refer only marginally to the literature of social 
sdcncc where it b particularly relevant to the problem of this 
dbcussion.” 

Perhaps examination of what sodalization means should be 
confined to the use of the yvoid in talk about educational aims. But 
here the snag b that one finds relatively few instances of the use of 
the word in relevant educational literature, poaifaly because the 
word ‘socialization’ has gone in and out of fasluon in educational 
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circles. On the other hand, there seem to be a number of, as it wcr^ 
perennial aims of education which this word sometimes labels, and 
which are sometimes referred to in other wav's, e.g. making ^thc 
child into a member of society*, 'fostering the child’s social 
ment’, ‘getting the child to acquire social values,’ ‘giving the child 
social skills’. It is this puzzling area of ‘social’ aims of cducaUon 
rather than the use of the word ‘socialization’ which creates the 
interesting problems for the educator, although some of these 
problems may well be obscured by the currently fashionable use oi 
the word. The rest of this discussion will largely be dwoted to a 
critical examination of the very different possible ‘social’ aims of 
education. 

The first step must be a rough delineation of what is -meant by 
sodal aims or socialization in this sense, by indicadng the con^st 
which is being drawn here. To sodalizc the child, in this sense, is to 
get him to acquire certain social skills, rules, attitudes and beliefs 
where this is seen as disdnet from acquiring academic disciplines 
such as science, mathematics and history. This, it is clear, is a more 
restricted use of the term ‘sodalizadon’ than Durkheim’s. For 
Durkheim sodalizing a child indudes introducing him to academic 
disciplines as well as social skills, values, atdtudes and so on. 

Before examining in detail the various sodal alms of education 
falling into this broad class, a further complexity in the modem 
usage of the term ‘socialization’ must be noted. Confusingly, 
‘socialization’ is also applied to a certain method of learnin g. That is, 
it is claimed that whereas a child can be instructed in, i.e. explicitly 


taught, the academic cUscip 
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ar content — social skills an 


isunct from academic ones) — or to the method necessary to get 
uliildiea to acquire inese. What this method iS,isnDtVcry dear except 
that it is to be understood negatively as not-instruction. If one 
wanted to describe it positively one might say that the argument 
that children must be sodalized into sodal skills is the argument that 
these things can be ‘picked up’ only in the actual practical situation. 
They arc ‘caught rather than taught’. Interestingly enough, some- 
thing of this sense of socialization, too, is found in Durkheim’s 


Moral Education.'* In the second part of that study where Durkhdm 
is discussing how the ‘elements of morality’ are developed in the 
child, he suggests that the school environment, through the way in 
which its corporate life shapes the child’s life, is a powerful method 
of moral education. ‘Socialization* is also a popular term for poli- 
tical learning, presumably because most political attitudes and 
beliefs arc picked up in an informal way in many societies.’* How 
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far socialization,^ in this sens^ is a lo^cally possible method of 
achieving social aims of education will be considered, where this 
IS appropriate, as the different pardcular social aims of education 
are distinguished. 

The different social aims of education can be divided into three 
groups. The first group is widest In scope. 

Tile ff.hf.S.O. handbook on primary education regards the 
fostering of the child’s social development as the encouraging of 
'acceptable behaviour in personal and social matters, considerate 
regard for other people, all that is meant by a sense of responsibility, 
seIf<ontroI and co-operation’.'* 

' Blyth claims that one of the five roles which the primary school 
discharges is that of ‘socialization’, meaning by this something 
very general: learning to live with others ‘in a manner appropriate 
to a civilised community’,*’ In a democratic society this is best 
promoted by group work.** 

sees the process of ‘norma! social growth’ as the problem 
for the child 

of learning to live; learning to adjust himself so that he can 
grow to live happily and as a useful member of his own family, 
his group, his school, his neighbourhood, his country and of the 
world. 

This learning, too, is to be fostered largely by encouraging the 
child to participate in group activities.*® 

These quotations suggest a common general aim: to get the child 
to behave acceptably, get on with other people, have regard for 
them and so on. In two cases the suggested method for realizing 
this aim is group -work. 

I. At fint sight, it seems that what these writers mean by ‘sociali- 
zation’ or 'fostering social development’ is mDraI_£duca tioD. This 
seems to be a fairly common equation. It isTound, for instance, in 
Kilpatrick’s Philosophy of Education” People can mean different 
things by ‘moral education’, of course, but if what is meant is that 
pupils should be brought to adopt the p rinciples a nd rufa governfr^ 
interpersonalbehaiiouEp^which might be said to constitute a basic 
" ra ti uiia l this clearly must be an aim of education in a 

democracy'. Several contemporary' philosophers — and here there is a 
clear parallel 'with Durkheim— have demonstrated the necessity of 
certain moral principles for the caustence of any society’ at all, 
principles like jusuce, consideration of interests and fruth-teJling,** 
and Hart and Strawson have gone further to indicate a c^in 
minimum content svhich roust inform the interpersonal rules of 
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any sodety given man’s nature and his environment (e.g. rul« 
about the distribution of goods, not injuring others, canng mr the 
young, etc.).*3 Getting children committed to these rules and pnn- 
ciples must be the concern of any educator since a necessary pre- 
supposition of anj education is that some kind of human soacty 
should continue in existence. ^ 

2 . It is not clear, though, that those writers who talk about 
‘socialization* and ‘fostering social development in this^ broad 
sense have this basic moral education in mind. The general impres- 
sion given by some of the literature in this area is that in talkit^ 
about ‘socializing the child’ and ‘fostering normal social growth 
these svriters mean that the child should adapt himself to others and 
concern himself svith their good in a totally 'plf fprgr’ttin^ 
Perhaps this impression is mistaken and they are not advocating 
a wholly altruistic morality but arc simply stressing that a very 
important part of basic moral education is getting children to care 
about others. (This is esponally likely to be the case with those 
writers who have the infant or primary school in mind, since^ this 
aspect of moral education must loom l^e at this stage.) But in so 
far as they are saying, or can be read as saying, that the atm of swal 
education must be to get children to care exclusively for others in a 
totally self-forgetting sva y, this view must be rqected W any eduiat or 
concerned to introduce ^iidrcn to a basic ^Uonairmorauiy. One 
cannot, on rational grounds, insist that children should care onfy 
for others. 

But, again to invoke a distinction made earlier in the discussion of 
Durkheira, it is thought desirable in a democratic society that 
children should not only be brought to act in accordance wlh basic 
morality; they should also be introduced to the greatest possible 
range of indiridua! ideals;” and this is the place for altruism, \vith 
children exploring the implications of this ideal perhaps through 
examples of real and fictional altruists like St Francis, Sch^vcitzer, 
Fanny in Mansfield Park and so on. • 

An interesting parallel can be drawn with the contribution of 
growth theorists to moral education. If proponents of socialization 
in this sense have a tendency to overstress consideration of the 
interests of others, growth theorists tend to give undue weight 
to individualistic principles, expressed in such notions as self- 
realization.** Neither can be made the stuff of basic morality and 
insisted on; both should be exhibited in schools as possible ideals. 
\Vagncr must have his place alongside Florence Nightingale, 
Gauguin his alongside Gandhi; and those, in some ways more 
educative figures personally tom by both ideals, like Tolstoy and 
Goethe, must find a place too. 
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3. Another possibility is that, in taliing about ‘acceptable 
behaviour and appropriate bdiaviour’, what people have in mind 
15 getUng children to conform to what is acceptable in thei r par- 
ticularjodety. It might be thought that the ideal of confonfetT 
h'&s-bEen destructively critidzcd too often already by writers like 
Ricsman, Hoffer, Fromm and so on. But I do not think that it will 
ever quite die, and while it lives it should be frequently, though 
judiciously, belaboured. For the notion that children must be made 
to conform to tlie values of their sodety embodies a truth. In one 
sense this must be so, for it is only in the rules of some particular 
society that the rules and principles of a basic rationally-based 
morality can be found. They do not exist in vacuo. Equally, they get 
different application in differcntsodclics according to circumstances. 
All sodeties must have some rules about caring for the young, but 
in one sodety it ^v^ll be the child’s biological mother, in another its 
biological father and in a third a ‘sodal’ mother who cares for it. 
Therefore, the educator cannot avoid teaching children to conform 
to the rules of their society, in one sense, for he is committed to 
teaching the basic moral rules and therefore, necessarily, their 
particular application in his society. 

But in allowing that education for conformity has a place in any 
society we muse be careful not to open the door to certain anti* 
educational aims. We must, for instance, guard against children 
coming to think that anything svbich is in fact valued in any given 
society ought to be so valued, by developing in them a rationally 
critical stance to^yards what is highly regarded in their society. 
This is demanded by the value put on the development of men as 
rational beings in a democracy and by the conunilment to the 
desirability of individual ideals. To support an education for con- 
formity, for conformity’s sake, b for a democratic sodety to allo^v 
itself to rot from within. 

4. Socialization as a method of education (that is, in this case, not 
direct instruction of any kind but ‘group work’) must be considered, 
to see how far it is a logically possible method of moral education. 
Whether socialization could promote altruism or mindless beha- 
vioural conformity arc further questions, which I shall not dbcuss, 
since the quesu’on of crucial ^ucational importance is whether 
sodalization as a method could accomplish the essential task of 
getting children on the inside of the basic moral rules. 

What certainly seems clear » that plunging children into group 
activities is not sufficient to make them moral. Those who assume 
that in this ^vay a child necessarily comes to care for others and 
respect them as penons and so on, arc making a false assumption. 
Whether or not a child comes to do thb will depend crucially on the 
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concepts available to him. This is a matter of cognitive learning, not 
of simply getting the child to engage in group ac^ties. For there 
is no reason why the child engaging in group activities should not 
see fellow group members as deadly rivals or despised ‘non-starters\ 
Good teachers, of course, know this and intervene in group acti- 
vities, encouraging the child to sec Ws felloivs in a certain way. But 
this only underlin« my point: group work is not sufficient for moral 
education, and for that matter neither is it necessary — although it 
may be the case that being a member of a small work-group gives 
the child an opportunity to act morally. But providing such oppor- 
tunities for acting morally must be complemented by provision 
for appropriate conceptual development. What precisely ‘appro- 
priate conceptual development* is and how* it is to be achieved are 
questions for research, but it will not be achic\'ed simply by setUng 
children to work or play in groups. 

The social aims which form the second group arc rather more specific 
in content. Here the aim of socialization is to get children to acquire 
the particular beliefs, values, attitudes and so on of a particular 
group. 

Davies and Gibson** 

take the maturity of the next generation for their society as 
the most useful way of conceptualising, the aim of the social 
education of the adolescent . . . 

Thdr account of what social education should be for the adolescent 
is sinular in some respects to certain sociological accounts, in svhich 
sodalization b regarded as the process of acquiring a particular role, 
or number of roles, in a society. The vie\%'5 of Inkeles are representa- 
tive here:” 

the objective of sodalization b to produce competent people, 
as competence b defined in any given society. It aims to 
dcN'clop a person who can take care of himself, support others, 
conedve and raise children, hunt boar or grow vegetables, 
vote, fill out an application form, drive an auto and what have 
you. 

As Inkeles points out, ‘the aspects of competence* he sketches in hb 
paper arc prc^cly those which one requires other to continue as 
part of, or attain to a position in, middle r 1 ar< America*.** 

It b also argued that another social aim of education b to prepare 
people for their sex-roles and thb b the raUonalc behind housecraft 
and babj'-care classes for prls only. 

One of the most important sodal aims, it is also claimed, b the 
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preparation of children for ihrfr %vork-roles. An extended example 
of th« is provided by the Schools Council Working Paper Ko. 7, 
Closer Links between Teachers and Industry and Commerce, which des- 
cribes a programme to prepare average children for industry, 
worked out by teachers taking part in various ‘introduction to 
mdustiy’ schemes in 1965 and tgeS. 

Soctah'zation, in Uus seme, is the preparation of the individual for 
membership of a particular society or social group. It is a rather 
vague aim which could mean at least three things, 

I. ‘ Preparing chi ldren for membership of a certain social group ’ 
might mean mem into, tnrrxamnlg^ middle-class AmpHram ^ 

or women ^vho see themselves predominantly as house^v^ves and 
mothers, or people ^vho see themselves as uniquely fitted for a cer- 
tain band of occupations. This would involve getting them to master 
the beliefs, skills and habits appropriate to the given position In such 
a way that they never come to reflect on whether they should sec 
themselves in this way and lead this life. 

As a possible example of moulding let me take the account in 
the above Paper of the svays In svhich teachers thought schools 
should be modified to ‘relate more closely the teaching during the 
last >*ears at school to the practical needs of adult h'fe’.»» I am not 
suggesting that it Is the intention of the authors of the Schools 
Council Working Paper to provide schools tvith a ready-made 
programme for moulding children into workers. Indeed, as I shall 
suggest below, their aim b very probably a far more educationally 
defensible one. Nevertheless, it seems to me that an implementation 
ofthc programme the)’ advocatCCTiilrflead to the moulding of children 
into factory workers, and therefore it seems Justifiable to use it as 
an example. The Working Paper advocates the modifying of schools, 
as they exist in Great Britain at the moment, in three ways: 

(a) Pint, ‘the curriculum might be adjusted’.*® In practical 
terms thb might mean making room on the curriculum for the 
pupil to acquire an understanding of 'quite mundane and day- 
to-day considerations such as inconjc tax, insurance, hire 
purchase, mortgage, how to use a bank and even how to use the 
telephone’.*' 

(b) Secondly, the school should pay more attention to the 
potential worker’s personal values. The following qualities arc 
noted as among those sought by employers; common-sense, self- 
reliance, resourcefulness, ability to express oneself clearly and 
accurately, a capacity for mixing and co-operating wth othen, 
a sense of discipline, tact, obedience, loyalty and an awareness 
that each worker contributes to the svell-bcing of the firm or 
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mtcrprist aJ a whola. To give suffident time to develop thae 
qualitia could mean some sacrifice of convenuonal cumctdum 
subjects but this might not prove to be too much of a barner. 
The WorHng Paper notes: 'Teachers were impressed by the 
fact that many employers were prepared to forgo high 
academic attainment in favour of well developed personal 


qualities,*** 

(c) Thirdly, the writers of the Working Paper feel that a 
change in general school organization would facilitate the 
preparation of potential workers for the world of industry and 
commerce. They say:** 


the acting out of some forms of industrial discipline or 
organisation in schools, invoUing ideas like job cards, progress 
chasers, time-setters, chargehands, office work (includmg 
time sheets, work sheets, pay slips) and even clocking-in svctc 
suggested. A Schools coundl wW<ffi \vould have something in 
common wth a works coundl was suggested as an alternative 
to the prcfcctorial s)-stcm. 

These suggestions for an educational programme, with a suitably 
adjusted curriculum, a set of values to be inculcated and even pro- 
posals for organizing the school itself on factory lines, might w^ 
convey the suggestion to sixteen-year-old leavers that thty arc fittw 
to fill a certain place in sodet)', witiiout thdr ever questioning t^. 
In other words, these arrangements could have the effect of gettirig 
a child to see himself, unrefiectingly, as uniqudy fitted for a certain 
band of occupations by equipping him gradually with the appro- 
priate bclicfi, skills, habits, etc., for this position and not allowing 
him to reflect rationally on the desirability of these occupations in 
general and their suitability for him in particular. This point is a 
quite general one; the objective of education in a democracy cannot 
be to mould children, whether they arc moulded into barristers, 
factor)' workers or middle-class Americans. To accept this objective 
is to accept a sodety of the Platonic t>'pc as an ideal, as has been 
outlined in the discussion of Durkhdm*s view of education. That 
ideal, whatever particular form it takes, is open to substantially the 
same objections as those made to the ideal of conformity in the 
proious section. In the first place such moulding allows no room 
for critical reflection on the social and economic arrangements of the 
sodety. (In this respect, wc can see socialization at work as a 
method here. The objective is the moulded factory Vr’orkcr, doctor, 
publidty agent, etc., and the method that of inducting the child 
into the beliefs and skills attached to this position, as though it 
were in the natural course of things that he should adopt it.) In 
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the second place, such moulding docs not allow for the choice of 
dmerent ideals oflife. Admittedly, there is a problem here. What is 
to be done when my individual ideal runs quite counter to the public 
interest? Without taking exotic examples of torturers and the like, 
this conflict can be seen in a situation where a society desperately 
needs engineers and where too many people have the ideal of being 
art historians. Clearly some decision must be reached here, and an 
urgent task for social philosophers interested In education must be 
to tease out the relevant from the irrelevant considerations affecting 
this decision; svhat is obvious, however, is that in a democracy this 
dilemma cannot be solved by what I have called moulding. 

2. Secondly, 'preparing <^ildren for membership of a certain 
society or social group’ can be interpreted as getting children to 
understand svhai is involved in being a middle-class American, a 
housewife or a factory tvorkerand to critically appraise this.J* In 
other words, the aim is to Intrrauce cniiciren m a tneoretica! way 
to certain social and economic institutions of their society so that 
they come to have some understanding of these and are encouraged 
to appraise them critically, perhaps in some cases by comparing them 
svith similar institutions in other sodelles. In this way one might 
get children to consider, for example, the nuclear as against the 
extended family, different concepu ofsex-roles in different societies, 
liberal democracies as against benevolent dictatorships and so on. 
There ts no question of the value of such investigations if chiidren 
are to understand and appraise the particular application of the 
basic rules of moraUty in their society and to consider possible 
individual ideals. If educators fail to make provision for the growth 
of this kind of understanding, children will lack the knowledge 
. relevant to some of the most crucial decisions they will, necessarily, 
be called upon to make: decisions about what occupation to follow, 
how to bring up their children, political decisions; about, for ex- 
ample, how the wealth of society should be distributed, in whatareas 
oflife government interference is justified, and so on. 

3. Thirdly, 'preparing a child for membership of a certain 
society’ might be a matter of giving him what are often referred to 
in this context as ‘social skills’. How lar the teaching of ‘sodal skills’ 
is necessary in a democracy depends, of course, on what one means 
by this vague phrase. u • 

Sometimes what seems to be meant is moral sblls , although m a 
sense this is a paradoxical notion. There are no distinctively moral 
skills because a skill is a means to some end and therefore can 
always be used for immoral purposes. Hevertbcless people who talk 
about ‘moral skills’ often have something of importance in mind. 
They arc concerned that those engaged in moral educaUon should 
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not see their task as complete when the child has been taught, e.g. 
that he should apologiae. This is not sufficient; he must be taught 
how to go about this. This ti.-ill be a very complex busings, depending 
a great deal on circumstances, and certainly it wU not be a matter oi 
a bit of oncc-and-for-all teaching. The teacher can probably most 
usefully influence his pupils’ development by commenting, advising, 
suggesting and prompting, discretely, as concrete situations 
But this is mere speculation; for the precise tasks involved in teaching 
people judgment in general have yet to be specified.’* 

But this is not the only, and perhaps not the most usual sense, of 
‘social sHUs’. Frequently when people talk of equipping the clu|“» 
very often in tlus context the young school leaver, svith social 
what they have in mind is very much the complement to the 
theoretical understanding of sodety, discussed under 2. above. 
They are concerned that the child should not merely understand 
that such-and-such social arrangements exist in his society and have 
some notion of the rationale for them; he should also be taught Aaa? 
to use them and, if necessary, to get them changed. It is not sufficient 
for the child to know that, for example, certain social services are 
available; he needs to knosv hoWf for example, to get his sickness 
benefit or legal aid. The importance of this Hnd of learning cannot 
be disputed, although only detailed consideration of what ^ is 
involv^ vdll enable one to judge what should be the responsibiHty 
of the school and what is more appropriately left to other agcnacs. 
For instance, perhaps in our sodety learning how to bath a bab>’ 
can be safdy left to the antenatal clinic. But again it would be 
foolish of me to be dogmatic here, when we lack even a prindple on 
which to make such a division, quite apart from the facts needed to 
deddc in any particiilar case. 

But b>’ ‘sod^ sells’ people may mean something quite different, 
what, in lact, the little books of the how-to-win-fnends-and- 

influcnce-pcople variety claim to teach you. This would be, I 
suppose, techniques for ‘getting on with people’. In an educational 
context, where one is not concerned to give lessons in hj’pocris^' and 
various techniques of subterfuge and deceit, ‘getting on with people’ 
could m ea n two things. It nught mean teaching people what it is 
to show Idndness, respect for persons, s^Tnpathy and so on in par- 
ticular contexts (this was discussed earlier under ‘moral skills’), 
'alternatively, it might mean teaching people how to form certain 
personal relationships. This brings us to the third set of sodal aims 
of education svhich is best discussed separately. 

Here it might be said the general aim is to make the child into a 
sodablc person or a ‘good mbter*. The Obsener seemed to has’C this 
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sense of socialization in mind when on 30 June 1968 it recommended 
a stretch towelling loose cut dress in sherbet yellow’ for hvo- to five- 
year-olds as suitable ‘for shopping, skipping and socialising’. This 
comment aptly introduces this set of social aims of education, one 
expression of which is found in Nisbet’s book Purfiose in the Curriculum. 
ISTisbet distinguishes social development from five other kinds of 
development, namely physical, aesthetic, spiritual, intellectual and 
moral development, all of which together constitute ‘pereonal 
grosvth’. For Nisbet^* the aim of social development is the production 
of 

people ^vho enjoy the company of their fellows, svho are 
genuinely interested in men and women and boys and girls, and 
who find real pleasure in associating with them, in groups 
large or small — people, in fact, who love their neighbours in 
a ver}' direct svay. 

Later in this book Nisbet assesses the contribution of the various 
curriculum subjects and extra-curricular activities to social 
development. 

Let us take Nisbet’s remarks at face \^ue ; could getting children 
to ‘enjoy the company of their fellotvs’ be an aim of education? 
First, it is important to see that this could be interpreted in at least 
two ways, either as simply enjoying being with other people- 
seeing and hearing other human beings around-^r it could mean 
enjoying doing things with other people. 

It is unUkely that anyone would advocate the first, i.e. the foster- 
ing of an appreciation of a kind of warm togetbemess, as an aim of 
basic education, but if thb were suggested as an ideal one could 
make clear to children the possible delights in this kind of experi- 
ence. At the same time it would probably have a fairly low priority as 
an individual ideal to be exhibited, since, in western societies, the 
child would probably not need to have this pleasure of ‘togetherness’ 
pointed out in the formal educational systemas he would have become 
aware of it at home or in the peer-group. 

According to the second interpretation, getting duldren to 
‘enjoy the company of thar fellows’ is getting them to enjoy engag- 
ing in corporate activities together, such as dancing, singing in 
cdioics, playing games and so on. TJjjs seems in Jact to be Nisbet s 
idea and accounts for the large part he assigns to games and extra- 
ctirricular activities in promoting sodal development. 

But it is not clear what be involved in aiming at getting 

children to enjoy corporate pursuits. Perhaps a teacher with this in 
mind would try to get children to enjoy corporate activities soroehenv 
in general, in the abstract, in the hope that they would then choose 
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to engage in particular corporate activities. But this is surely 
impossible. One cannot get people to enjoy corporate pursuits 
just like that, because these pursuits alway-s take some particiBar 
form. One can get people to enjoy choral singing, talking pohucs, 
playing cricket or building adventure playgrounds, but these are 
all particular corporate activities, and it is the particular feature ot 
these activities, over and above their corporate quality, which 
determine wheAer or not the individual opts for them. If one argues 
that it is possible to get children to enjoy corporate activities, in 
general, as it were, so that given a choice they elect to engage in 
corporate activities, regardless of whether the particular co^orate 
activities are rowng, gossiping or dancing, then this does not involve 
a second, dbtinct sense of ‘enjoying the company of one’s fellows . 
In this case the individual has come to like ‘being %vith people’, no 
matter what they are doing, and so this collapses into the first sense 
of ‘enjoying the company of one’s fellows’, which, as we have seen, 
is a possible aim of education which need scarcely be taken into 
accoxmt by contemporary curriculum planners. Strictly speaking 
there is no second sense of ‘enjoying the company of one’s fellows 
and, in so far as corporate pursuits merit a place on the curri- 
culum, it must be on account of features other than the opportu- 
nities they provide for getting diildren to enjoy being with their 
fellows. 

Warm togetherness, which is the oidy sense so far attached to the 
expression ‘enjoying the company of others’, need not claim much of 
the educator’s attention; but perhaps Nisbet is not concerned that 
it should. Qmte possibly, by his remarks about getting children 
interested in others and getting children actively to love their 
neighbours, Nbbet b AS’anting to emphasize basic moral education 
or the ideal of allrubm. If this is the case, these would need to be 
dbiingubhed (as I have suggested already in a previous section) 
since their status as educational aims b very different. But, again, 
Nbbet may have quite other aims in mind, perhaps such ideab as 
friendship or worth-while personal relationships or fraternity. To 
explore these notions in full would take another paper at least, for 
there are three crucial questions which demand detailed analysis — 
matters for the conceptual scalpel rather than the blunt axe I have 
wielded for the most part so far. Rrst, there b the question of what is 
meant by notions like ‘fraternity* and ‘friendship*. Secondly, one 
wants to know whether feelings of friendship and fraternity arc, 
logically or p5>'chologicalIy, necessary conations of education. 
Thirdly, if fraternity or friendship arc to be promoted in school for 
their own sake, what exactly b their status? Arc they notions which 
arc intrinsically part of basic morality or are they ideals to be exhibited 
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rather than insisted on? Certainly there is room for debate, for the 
ideal of fraternity has its contemporary dissenters. 

The doctrine of alienation is related to the most dangerous and 
least rewarding aspect of the French revolution: the terrifying 
injunction to fraternity. To speak very personally and seriously, 

I approve both liberty and equality; I regard it as an essential 
liberty that I am not promiscuously called ‘Brother’. I welcome 
the division of labour and the diversity, even the anomic of 
advanced society.*’ 

‘Socialization’ represents a trap for the unwary educator. In one 
sense education miast be socialization: there is nothing else for the 
child to Icam except what comprises his cultural inheritance; ‘and 
there is no other way for a human being to make the most of himself 
than by learning to recognize himself in the mirror of this inherit- 
ance’.** But it does not follow from this that children must be pro- 
grammed with an fdcndcaf set ofsociai lacts, skills, dispositions and 
so on. We must beware of shaky card-castle atgumenls, purporting 
to be built on the solid conceptual truth that education is socializa- 
tion, and seeming to demonstrate conclusively that, for example, 
children must be taught blind conformity in moral matters, that 
they must be moulded into certain social roles and that we are 
justified in imbuing them with a taste for 'togetherness’. As we have 
seen these conclusions just do not follow. 

But, equally, we must not allow our wariness about the use to 
which ‘socialization’ can be put to further all kinds of conformist 
causes (in the same way that growth theory may be used to support 
riots of individualism) to blind us to some important aims of educa- _ 
tion. For talk of ‘socialization’ also drasvs attention to the need to 
determine how, and when, one should get children to understand 
and appraise the particular society they live in; to establish what 
kinds ofsociai skills to compleronet that understanding, it should 
be the responsibility of the school to teach; to work out precisely 
svhat constitutes a basic moral cducaU'on; to consider how diflerent^ 
ideals of life can best be represented in schools; and to explore the 
status of ideals like friendship and fraternity. It svould be a pity if, 
in rejecting ail talk of sodahzalion out of hand as btirig concerned . 
with education for conformity these urgent and pressing problems 
were ignored. 
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Creativity and 
education: 
A philosophical analysis 

J. P. White 


The appearance of yet another article on creativity and education 
needs a preliminary apology. So much has been written on crea- 
tivity in the last ten years, from technical articles on the validation 
of creadvity tests to books like The Goldmine between Tour Ears, and 
widely has the cult of creativity been adopted by teachers in Colleges 
of Education and elsewhere, that it is profitable perhaps to stop for 
a moment and look critically at some of the assumptions lying 
behind the various ideas which arc being currently propagated. 
For, as I shall try to show, many of these ideas arc radically confused ; 
and it is in the desire to prevent such conceptual confusion po® 
diverting teachers, espedally in primary schools, from educational 
to non-cducatlonal or even anti-educational purposes, that I have 
written this article. 

Pour cases of creativity 

In this section and the next I want to say something in general 
about the notion of creativity; later I shall go on to talk about crea- 
tivity in education. 

Let me begin by considering four cases; 

1. A girl at an infant school is given a pad of newsprint and 
a box of crayons. She is left alone to draw what she likes 
instead of having to fill in a colouring book with fixed outlines. 

2. A boy of twelve is asked to write down as many uses as 
he can think of for a brick. He produces a great number of 
xmusual uses {as a bedwarmer, paperwdght, bookend, etc.). 

3. A primary school child, learning mathematics, is given 
certain data and has to discover on his own a rule which 
explains them, instead of being told the rule by the teacher. 

4. Dostoevsky as a novelist or Einstrfn as a scientist. 

Each of the persons mentioned in these examples might be called 
by some ‘creative’. What, if anything, have they in common? 

(a) An answer frequently found in educational svritings runs as 
follow’s. In each of these four people the ‘creative process* is at work. 
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How It functions is mysterious: aU one knows is that it is the product 
of some innately given power related in some inUmatc but obscure 
way to our unconscious mind. It is a posver which thrives on exercise 
but withers away if checked. AU children are bom ivith creative 
powers, perhaps in varying degrees. Only in a few children do these 
powers develop to such an extent that as adults they can become 
Dostoevskys or Einsteins. Most diildren’s creative growth is checked 
by parents’ and teachers* rigid insistence on following rules in tvhich 
the children are explicitly instructed. Creative growth in one direc- 
tion, say in mathematics, can be checked by too great insistence on 
following explicit rules in other areas, e.g. art. Teachers who move 
away from such insistence on rules and allow children more spon- 
taneity, as in 1. and 3., are developing, not stunting, these creative 
powers. 

On this account, the three children in 1.-3. differ only in degree 
from Dostoevsky or Einstein in thdr creative thinking. Great artists 
and scientists, reporting on their processes of thought, commonly 
stress the importance of being free from conventional rules: creative 
thinking is a matter of letting the mind play round a topic, of 
’incubating’ ideas and leairing the unconscious to make those con- 
nexions between them which give rise to ‘inspiration’. The children 
in the first three examples are playing imely with ideas in a similar, 
though less developed, w&y. 

(b) I svant to aigue that the account just given is a fairy story. 
What the four cases have in common » the application to each of 
them of a icord, ‘creativity’. But the meaning of this word is not a 
mysterious inner process. In fsctj it has no one mean'w^ in these 
different examples, but a number of meanings, wth just enough in 
common bchveen them to make it plausible, though confusing, to 


apply the same svord to all four cases. 

One source of confusion here goes back to educationists' traditional 
adherence to some sort of faculty psychology . Teach eg ^ bavr-Iong . 
since been encouraged to believe that their task consists in training 
.Hy-oi the 

Plenty of pracrice at character-building or retentive tasks 
harteeTi thought useful in toughening up these ‘mental muscJcs '7 
Although such faculty psychology is today largely outmoded, them 
still seems today to be much support for the notion of a creatioe 
faculty, which for its development requires practice of a dffferOTt 
sort: not practice in storing ideas, as wth the Memory, but practice 
in letting ideas fiow from thdr sources m the Unconsdous. 

Now faculty psychology, as Ryle emphasizes in the (^ncept of Mind, 
rests on a pictorial model of the mind as some son ofgh»tIy ma^nc 
\vith different parts ^vhich carry out different functions: svillmg. 
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remembering, etc. It is particularly easy to resort to such pictorial 
models, because of the natural but dangerous tendency we have to 
construe all substantival expressions as if they stand for things in the 
world in the svay that ‘chair* stands for actual chairs. In ming an 
expression like ‘training the Will’ we naturally incline to think that 
there arc parts of our mind called ‘wills* which are trainable in sonic 
such way as horses or sheepdogs are trained. But in fact, as 
and other recent writers have shown, the logic of mental words is 
more complicated than this simple *name*thing* theory of meaning 
would allow. ^ ^ 

In the next section I shall examine the logic of ‘creative’, as used 
in the fourth example, to refer to such figures as Dostoe%*sky ^d 
Einstdn: it wU become clear, 1 hope, why in these cases ‘creativity 
is not to be seen as labelling a faculty. In later sections I shall turn 
to the other three cases, which arc of more direct educational 
interest. 

The logic of ‘creativity* 

I shall b^n the anal^-sis of ‘creative’ in the case 4. sense by looking 
at a typical example of its use. The following passage is from the 
back cover of D. F. Pears’s recent book on B^ri^d Russell: 

He [Pears] traces the development of Russell’s metaphysics 
and theory of knmvledge during his great creative period firom 
1905 to igig. In these fifteen years a considerable part of thc^ 
history ofpWlosophy was the history of the development of his 
ideas. 

There arc two w-ays in which this quotation is helpful in brin^g 
out the logic of ‘creative’; 

(a) To xmeover the meaning of a word 1 1 is often useful to ask what 
it is bang contrasted with. Here the contrast is between the sort of 
work Russell did from 190310 igigandwhathe did before and after 
this time. It is dear that what the writer has in mind in making this 
contrast is the value or importance ofRusseli’s work in metaphysics and 
theory of knovi'lcdge from 1903 to 1919 as compared wth what went 
before and after. In a rimilar way we might contrast Dostoevsky as 
a ‘highly creative’ writer with a writer of hack detective stories, who 
we might deny was ‘creative’ at all: again it is the value— in this 
case the aesthetic value— of the works of the two novelists which is 
at issue. As with artists, so with scientists: how far we are prepared to 
call them ‘creative’ seems to vary according to the value of their 
discoveries as assessed by the intrinsic standards of their disdpline- 
(b) The second point has already partly emerged in (a), and is 
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‘Creative’ is a medal which we pin on public products, not the name 
of private processes. Of coune, it may be the case that the thought- 
processes of those whom we call ‘creative* may be of a very pcrahar 
sort. But if so— and here I am not claiming that there is any evidence 
for this — that would be a coincidence: it is not in virtue of that that 
v/e call them ‘creative* but in virtue of their achievements. 

Creativity in education: creativity tests and discovery 
methods 

In this section and the next I shall try to sec how far the childrCT in 
cases I., 2. and 3. of the first section, who arc said to be ‘creative^, 
are so in anything like the same sense as a creative worker in ^ is 
‘creative*. I shall also be concerned, as well as svith these logic^ 
points, with the evaluative question of how useful it is to promote in 
schools the sorts of creativity picked out in these first three examples. 
Because most of the argument in these matters centres on the sort of 
creati>nty manifested by the girl crayoning in the first example, I shall 
postpone my full discussion of this case, devoting to it the whole of 
the section ^icr this. I shall deal now with cases 1. and 2. 

(a) Cau /. ^Vhat has the boy thinking out different uses for a 
brick in common with creati%'e artists or scientists in 4. ? He appears 
to have more in common with them than the child crayoning in i. 
who is doing what she likes. For lus achievement presupposes two 
things: 

(i) that he knov.*3 what a hrick is and what its usual uses are, and 
/ (ii) that in his supposition of what a brick might be used for 

he is guided in his thinking by certain ntUs. It is presumably 
not open to him to put down en^tkuig as a use of a brick. 

There has to be some intelligible connexion between the 
use proposed and the brick itself: the use has to be compatible 
- with the properties of the brick. It would not do, for instance, 
to say that a brick could be used as a tr um pet (unless some way 
is found of making this intelligible). Therefore, the boy’s 
thinking must be guided by the rule that the luc must conform 
to the brick’s properties. 

In (i) and (Ii) the bo>' is unlike the girl in the fint example- She 
did not have to kno'<v anything in particular; he does. She could do 
what she liked; he has to follow certain procedures. In (i) and («)» 
however, the boy is like a creative artist or scientist. For there are 
certain things — scientific theories, traditional procedures, properties 
of materiab, etc. w hich the creative worker has to know', and 

(ii) artistic or scientific crcathrcneis involves an imaginative leap to 
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/ag<j he IS concerned with Oust as the boy with the brick had to think 
up uses fitting the fact that bricks have such-and-such properties); 
the poet s^rches for images, rhymes, etc., which wiU help to make 
an acstheticaUy valuable poem. 

Where examples 2. and 4. diveige, i.c. when the boy is unlike a 
creative worker, is in the point of their activity. We call good artists 
and scientists ‘creative* because they have produced something 
acst hc>? e al ly-o^ 4 nt cllgctually valuab le. But there does not seem to 
be any value — if we discount extnnsrc value, c.g. in helping one to 
get high marks in a creativity test-~ jn producing fngenious u ses for a 
bri ck. I f so, the boy in example 2T is not ‘creative' in the sense 0!““ 
tyiaiuplc 4. He may have certain things in common with creative 
workers; but he lacks precisely that feature in virtue of which we 
call them ‘creative’. 

‘Creativity’ as in example 2. is educationally relevant in (at least) 
tsvo different contexts. It may appear in the context ofwhat is taught; 
teachers may think it desirable to promote such 'imaginative activity’, 
by teaching children how to write stories or poems, and giving high 
praise to a child who uses his imagination in the way the boy with 
the brick did. Or it may appear— as indeed the 'use of a brick’ 
example does— in tests of creativity. If it is believed in either of these 
cases that the children called ‘creative’ are creative in the same sense 
as creative artists etc. in 4. are creative, then th» belief is just false, 
unless what the case 2. children produce can be shown to be intel- 
lectually or aesthetically valuable. It may be held, on the other hand, 
especially as far as crestivity testing is concerned, that although 
creativity in case 2. is not identical in meaning with creativity in 
case 4. there is'an embm eal connexion between the two cases, in that 
a child scorin g high in a creativity tes t is more likely to produce crea- 
tive woT?^ the CMC 4. sens^ tb^ a child who scores low. The 
final test of this claim is, as I say, empirical — provided that one can 
^ve more specific content to the genera! notion of ‘produang 
creative work’. The hypothesis seemsa far more plausible oneif, when 
cla.i.TOi that. a. boy who can think up two hundred uses 
for a brick is, say, a good bet as a potential advertising copy-^mter, 
than if it claims he is likely to make advances in nuclear physics. 

This is because undergoing the ‘brick* test and writing adverthing 
copy both involve setUng one’s sights on what b unfamiliar and likely 
to surprise. Doing research in physics involves setting one’s S'gb^ on 
the pursuit of truth in a particuJarar», with all the suprciccdi^ 
culties that this brings with it. In other words, doing physics and" 
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thinking out the uses of a brick have very little in common f one 
could imagine many children enjoying the fantasy of the ‘brick test 
who shied at the rigours of physics. There might be an empirical 
connexion between the two cases: as a philosopher I cannot tylc it 
out by logic; but just as it Is in the last analysis an empirical 
question whether or not children getting toy typetvritcrs on their 
ninth birthday tend to take up sedentary occupations, in neither 
case does there seem to be any reason why the hypothesis is likely 
to be true. 

The previous paragraph is about creativity testing. But many of 
its points are relevant to the question: how far is it educationally 
desirable to get children to be creative (in the present sense) in the 
poems and stories they write in English lessons? If it could be shotvn 
that there is an empirical connodon between their being creative in 
this sense, and their being creative in the example 4. sense, such 
that the ^t tends to promote the second, there might be something 
to be said for it. But, just as in the previous argument about doing 
physics, there is a gap between being imaginative, where this 
connotes aesthetic value, and bring imaginative like the boy Nvith 
the brick. pTimafade, one would doubt an empirical connexion for 
this reason: there may be one; but as far as I know, this has not 
been proved.’ 

(b) Case 3. ^ rule 

in comm on wit& a ‘creative’ mathematirian in rrample a.? He has. 
not dis66v«i^ a mathematical rule unkncr\\'n to mathematicians. 


So he is clearly not ‘creative’ in the ryntriplp; a. sense. But, one might 
argue, the fint man who did discover the mathematiral rule wai 
■^Tativt’ iu lllb sense, and the child is in one way in a similar 
positioirto this curly gtinlliS: /oy him it is as valuaT)le a disTOvery a s 
iPwai fui the first ducoKcici . butli liuvc broken new ground. 

of ‘valuable within mathematics’, lor which specific criteria can be 
laid down, to the obscurer notion of ‘valuable for him’. Not only is 
this obscure, but it is also unclear that learning the rule in the so- 
called ‘non-creative’ way, i.c. by being told what it is by the teacher, 
could not be in some sense ‘valuable for him’. If so, the 
blurs distinction which it -was intended to clarily. 

A different argument might be that the child is ‘creative* because 
he is thinking in the same sort of way as a creative mathematician 
does. But (i) once again, if thb means that his private thought 
processes are like those of the creative mathematician, we meet the 
objections that we do not usually know what these are in the case of 
creative mathematicians, and that we call the latter ‘creative’ in 
virtue of the importance of what they discover, and (ii) if one means 
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that he follo^v3 the same sort of procedures as the creative mathe- 
maUcwn, then this is fake. For the boy and the mathematician are 
in different situations. In the case of the b oy, his teacher has 
structured the sit i iation m such a way, bv. eLgTpWnrf ri rr iu ■ 
guide the ^ild close to the desired goa l, that the child takes it for 
gfamcothat there is a rule to be discovered, tluijhejeacherfcnoivs 
vdmHt k, and that by following the t eacher’s directinn he ran mme ^ 
toinnd out wha t It is as well . None of these conditions holds for the 
creative mathematician, who therefore could not have made his 
discovery in the same way as the child. 

It seems, therefore, that we cannot call the child ‘creative’ 
because he is in any way like a creative mathematician. If we arc to • 
hold to the notion of ‘creative’ to distinguish a child learning by - 
discovery methods from one learning by being instructed, the only 
meaning which ‘creative’ seems to have is that the child is not told 
what the answer is. But even this is not crystal*clear. For if a teacher 
gives a great number of clues, so that almost anyone could work 
out the answer, but the teacherdoesnotactuallysay what the ansss'cr 
is, on the account so far given children discovering the anssver 
should be called ‘creative'— but in fact the term tends only to be 
applied when very few clues are supplied and the child has to 
deduce a good deal on his o%vn. So if we want to, we can say that a 
child is ‘creative* ivhen he finds out a rule inthout being told and 
\vithout many clues; but (1) the criteria for the application of the 
term are still not clear, as one needs to know— roughly, at any rate — 
how many clues he can have svithout l<»ing the title, and also what 
counts as a clue; no indication is given of how these matters arc 
to be settled, and (ii) there is the fai^ar point that the rationale for 
using the word ‘creative’ is not clear, and that there is the danger of 
confusing its use in this context with its use in others. 

With regard to the educational value of ‘discovery’ metho^, there 
is not much to say. Assuming one can produce acceptable criteria for 
distinguishing these methods from others, it is an empirical question 
to decide hoiv far they arc more likely than other methods to produce 
learning. One might tvcll hypothesize that methods placing more 
stress on the child’s initiative and curiosity si-ere moti\-ationalIy more 
rccommcndable than more ‘formal’ methods in certain cirei^- 
stances; but whether this is so or not depends, as 1 say, on empirical 
tests. 

Creativity in educations aesthetic subjects 

We still have not dealt with the case of the girl at the infant school 

crayoning what she likes on her pad ofneivspnnt (case i.). mat, jf 
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any’thing, she in common with the creative artist of example 4*? 
One is immediately templed to reply: not very much. 'Hicy both 
make marks on paper, true, but bc^'ond that there is this important 
and obvious difference bcUvecn them: the— arn st is m a king his 
marks Nv ith intention In mind, to produce an aesthetically” 

^uslying pictur^ and he makes use of all sorts of professional tech* 
mques to make his marks conform to this end; neither of these 
things can be said of the little girl. To say that sfu is ‘creative* is to 
say nothing more than that she is drawing what she wants, with no 
one telling her what to do. ^Vhat educational value there is in this 
is difficult to see. 

This is one ans%ver. But a different answer— one which is currently, 
not to say perennially, influential in educational circles — runs 
qmte othcr^xTse. Accor^ng to this anssver, to say that a child pro- 
ducing paintings in art lessons (or poems and stories inBnglish lessons) 
is bang ‘creative*, is to use this word in precisely the same sense as 
one uses it ofwcll-kno^s'n artists and writers: that is, a creative child 
is one who produces something of aesthetic s-alue, not merely one 
who does what he wants. The aesthetic value of childrcn*s art may 
be less than that of artists* work, or, as Herbert Read believes, it 
may be impossible to compare the nvo in respect of aesthetic s’alue;* 
but in dther case, there is no denying that at least some children’s 
work is aesthetically \*aluable (and so creative). 

There are a number of different svays in which such a conclusion 
is commonly supported. In what follovks I shall outline and discuss 
some of these arguments. The matter is somewhat complicated by the 
facts (a) that some proponents of children*s creativity would argue 
that cll children are creative in the sense under discussion, and others 
that only scjtu arc, and (b) that some arc especially concerned \rith 
literature and others with visual art. Some of the arguments which 
follow are restricted to a claim about some, but not all, children or 
about one art-form in particular; others may be *aV»-n in a less 
restricted sense. I shall try to make clear the scope of the arguments 
as I go. 

(a) The first argument is that (all or some) children’s liw art 
(visual or literarj') has a certain originalitjn thit is what makes it of 
aesthetic s-alue. 

There arc two problems here: p) what Tn^n f Viy railing a cliild*s 
product original’? and Qx) bow far is originality a criterion of 
aesthetic value? 

(0 het us take the case of the litde girl crayoning (a child writing 
a story would do as well). S<nne might rlgim that wkalezer the child 
produced under free conditions would be originaL Now, clearly, 
part at least of the meaning of ‘original* here is ‘different, in some 
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from previous products’;* but the problem is, different in 
%vhat way? Suppose the child used her freedom to produce a con- 
ventional picture of a house with smoke curling from the chimney- 
pots and a curved front path. Would this count as being original? 
If not— on the grounds that the picture is not different from con- 
ventional expectations— the argument that all children’s free work 
is original falls to the ground, for children do produce conventional 
work. One might try to defend it by arguing that even though the 
drawing is conventional the way in which it is drawn with these 
particular colours and proportions is something of the child’s own. 
It is the details of the execution which make it original. But this sort 
of argument is self-defeating; for if one allo^rs in this way any 
perceptible diflercnce in the svay a picture is drawn to signify 
originality, then even colouring in fixed outlines might well lead to an 
original work (it would indeed be surprising if it did not). But since 
it is part of the thesis under discussion that originality is a result of 
free conditions only and that fixed outline colouring stultifies its 
development, the argument contains a contradiction. 

Wc are still not dear \vhat might usefully be meant by ‘originality*. 
Suppose we examine the more restricted thesis, that only some free 
work is original, that is, only that work svhich does not conform to 
conventional expectations in the way that the conventional dra^ving 
of the house did. Let us admit — without worrying too much over the 
criteria for conforming to conventional expectations — that many 
young children’s drawings are original in this sense. Let us take, 
for example, drawings which do not appear to represent anything 
recognizable, like plates la, ib and 3 in Read’s Edueation through Art. 

In some ways such drawings resemble ‘abstract’ paintings pro- 
duced by adult artists: if one went only by what one saw without 
knowing who the artist Nvas, one might conceivably even mistake a 
child’s drawing in some cases for an adult’s. But there is an important 
difference beriveen the two artists here. To say that both are pro- 
ducing something which is ‘different from conventional expectations’ 
obscures the fact that the adult artist is reatting against conventional 
standards, while the child dearly is not Originality in the case of 
the adult has written into it this intention— to produce something 
different — ^which in its turn implies a knowledge of what the con- 
ventSanal standards are. Vnconveational ckildress’s drawings, like 
the ones in Read’s book, are not oripnal in this sense, since the 
children Avho draw them have neither this intention nor this know- 
ledge. , . ,. ... 

(ii) But even if young children's work were onginal in thu sens^ 
and svi th older children the predicate may in certain cases be applic- 
able — originality is not a sufBdent condition of aesthetic value. 
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For if an adult artist, say, decides to break out of the tradition in 
which he has been trained and succeeds in this, it docs not follow 
that his work tvill be of aesthetic merit: his work may be merely 
bizarre, incapable of providing any aesthetic experience. Sometimes, 
it b true, we use the term ‘original’ in a more restricted sense than 
thb, calling a work original only if it b dificrent from previous work 
in such a tvay that it b a vehicle ofa hitherto unfclt aesthetic experi- 
ence. But thb b to include in the concept of originality the concept of 
aesthetic value. If in the thesb under dbcussion — that all or some 
children’s work is aesthetically valuable in so far as it is original — 
‘original’ is to be understood as a value term, the thesis becomes 
trivially true by definition. 

The overall conclusion on argument (a), therefore, is that it b 
other true by definition or invalid if interpreted in the other senses 
already mentioned. Thb is not to deny that some children may some- 
times produce work which b ori^nal (where thb implies aesthetic 
value). Bang able to tell when they do so depends on what criteria 
there are of aesthetic value. I turn to thb problem in the foUotring 
section. 

(b) A second argument supporting the thesis that children’s art 
(all or some; vbual or literary) b aesthetically valuable may rest on 
the presumed subjectivity of judgments of aesthetic value. One might 
follow Ayer* in arguing that to say that ‘painting b good’ b simply to 
express the feelmgs of approval the painting evokes in one, just as 
in a moral context, to say ‘he is a good man’ b simply to express the 
feelings of approval which hb actions evoke in one. On thb theory, 
provided that a person looking at a child’s drawng or poem approves 
of it, that b sufficient to make it aesthetically valuable (for him). 
Since children’s art-products often do meet with others’ approval, it 
follows that much, if not all, ofchildrcn’s art b aesthetically valuable. 

Now there b much that has been svritten about such an ‘emotive* 
theoty of aesthetic judgment,* and in an article of thb length I shall 
restrict myself to two observations, (i) Ayer’s theory tries to account 
for the widespread variation in aesthetic standards from age to age, 
culture to (^turc and individual to individual. But the exbtcncc of 
such variation b not incompatible with the exbtcncc of objective 
standards. For the dbputants might agree on the existence of cer- 
tain very general aesthetic canons — formal harmony, for instance, 
or cxprc«ive power but dbagree cither about more specific canons 
(about the importance of the classical unities in drama, say) or 
about the waght that should be put on the general canons (some 
tending to favour formal qualities, say, others expressive), (ii) Seeing 
that both aesthetic and moral judgments can be reduced to expres- 
sions of (db)approval, what dbtinguishes a moral from an aesthetic 
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Before I leave the three arguments (a)-(c) there is a last, but most 
important point to make about them. Suppose that by these or other 
arguments it could be shown decisively that all, or at least some, 
children’s imguided work is aesthetically valuable. Would this in 
itself justify the exclusive use of unguided activity educationally^ 
Surely not: for there would still be forms of aesthetic experience 
which the child could not enjoy without being initiated into literary 
or artistic traditions; the longer he is left on his own producing his 
(admittedly aesthetically valuable) drawings and stories, the more he 
is being deprived of opportunities to extend his aesthetic sensibility 
in other directions. 

The three arguments just discussed are intended to support the 
thesis that (some or all) children’s work is aesthetically valuable. 
Another argument supports a somewhat different thesis, one restricted 
to children’s 'creative writing*. This is that many if not all children 
are capable, in certain free conditions, of %vTiting literature. This is 
what Britton argues in a recent paper on the teaching of English.* 
He claims that ^vhcn a child becomes a spectator of his otvn past 
experience and writes about this for its own sake, he is doing some- 
thing which falls in the same category as what adult poets and 
novelists do. There b only a difference of degree between them : both 
are writing ‘literature*. Now if one defines literature as retrospective 
description of the sort mentioned, then it may well be the case that 
m«t chll^ea can write literature in certain ‘free conditions’. But 
this defimtion of literature says nothing about aesthetic value. The 
daily journal of a dull Victorian lady might be devoid of aesthetic 
value: yet on thb definition it might well be a piece of literature. 
Now to call a piece of work ‘literature’ is usually to imply that it b 
aesthetically valuable in some svay. There is no harm in redefining 
the word, as long as it b clear what it b taken to mean; but the 
question now b: given that children arc capable ofsvriting Utcrature 
in the redefined sense, what b the point of encouraging them to do so? 
It may be ^ucationally valuable to get children to write something 
^^^^thetic^ntercst, for at least thb achievement b some indication 
that they are coming to understand what the realm of the aesthetic 
involves, and I take it as axiomatic here that such an understanding 
b a ncMssary part of a proper education. But to show that it b 
educationally valuable to write down one’s retrospections requires 
further argument. 

Thb leads me into a more general discussion of the educational 
value of creative activities in the present sense, that b, those in which 
the teacher pla>s a minimal role, merely providing materiab and 
possibly abo topics about which the children can draiv or svritc 
what the)' want. I have tried to show that these activities cannot be 
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justified on the grounds that what the children produce is creative 
in the sense of aestheUcally valuable. But it may be claimed that 
there is an crop, mol connejtion between these aelivities and being 
creative in the ‘value’ sense. ° 

There are two theses here, one broader, one narrower, t. The 
broader thesis, espoused by, for instance, Lowcnfeld and Read, is 
that free activity in art lessons is an efficient way of promoting cr^- 
tiyity in the value sense in anj discipline, and conversely, that to 
disallow such free activity is to dam up the child’s creative forces 
and make him less likely to produce valuable work in ph>’sics, 
history, etc. of well as in art. Read, quoting Jaensch, observes: 

Once the creative powers are freed in one direction . . . once 
the shackles of school passivity arc broken at one point, a kind 
of inner liberation, the awakening of a higher activity generally 
sets in. Above all, to the eidetic sphere of development, as svcll 
as to the mentality of the artist, ihcre belongs a peculiar 
Structure of the mental powers, particularly of tfiinkingj and 
the arousing and viviJying of these powers benefit all the subjects 
taught, even the most rigorously logical. » 

Read argues, therefore, that education should be 'through art’, 
that is, intellectual educadon should have a solid bedrock of art 
education. 

Now this thesis seems to be based on a conception of creativity (in 
the value sense) as some sort of inner source of mental energy which 
can be dammed up or, alternatively, set free to flow into dificrent 
channels of intellectual or aesthetic activity. 1 hope my argument in 
the second secdon is sufficient to dupose of this claim : ‘creative’ is a 
term applying to public products rather than private processes. 

As well as this, the thesis also ignores differences in svhat counts as 
being creadvc in different areas. It may or may not be likely that a 
child with plenty of experience of free aedvity in art lessons will 
later go on to produce something aesthetically valuable in «sual art. 
But it is hard to see how such experience will help him to produce 
something, say, mathematically or scientifically \’aluablc. It is 
certainly not sufficient: the mathematical or scientific understanding 
\vhich thb presupposes requires a rigorous initiation into these 
disciplines. Such initiadon is not only helpful but necessary to the 
produedon of something \'aluablc in these areas. This is a logical 
truth. But what grounds there arc for the present thesis— that free 
acd\nty in art is also helpful— arc not made clear. Plato in the Repuilic 
puts educadon in the arts as tlic bedrock of his curriculum, with 
mathcmadcs and dialectic emerging from it; but he at least pro- 
vides a rationale for ffiis in terms of lus theory of knowledge and 
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psychology. But assuming, for reasons too long to go into ho’c, that 
this sort of rationale will not do, what sort of rationale is given us? 
There is no such logical conne:don between free activity in art and 
creativity in mathematics, etc. (as there is between the latter and 
learning mathematics); but ndther docs the th^is rest on any 
validated empincal conneadon. 2. The narrower thesis is that free 
activity in art (or English) lessons is an efficient way of promoting 
creativity in the value sense in art or literature. But hosv plausible this 
thesis is depends on precisely what is being claimed. Let us look at 
art, by way of example. If the point of letting very yoimg childrOT 
play freely wth paints, paper, clay, etc. is to familiarize them with 
{some of) the properties of fricsc materials, then this is clearly a 
rational technique for starting children off on the road to producing 
aesthetically interesdng pictures. But in itself it svill not take them 
very far: in addition, all sorts of techniques will have to be learned — 
of colour-mixing, dravring, etc. — and, most important, the children 
will have to be initiated into the domain of die aesthetic. Similar 
points could be made about 'creative tvriting' in the present sense of 
the term. That free writing might be a useful device in certain speci- 
fic situations will be generally accepted: it might provide practice for 
a child learning handwriting, or it might be useful rem^ally for a 
child who has a ‘block* about writing. But in order to write something 
of literary value, all sorts of further techniques are necessary — as 
well as ideas worth expressing. In view of these requirements in the 
creation of something valuable both in art and in literature, it would 
seem that m both cases the longer one leaves the child to his msm 
dcriccs— except for the specific purposes mentioned — the harder 
it becomes for him, not less, to get inside the relevant discipline. 

In all this I am stressing the ne«l for teachers of creative activities 
in the present sense to be critical of the more grandiose claims that 
arc made for them and to ask themselves what— discounting these — 
are thdr aims in encouraging free activity and whether free activity 
b an adequate means to these ends. I am not denying that there arc 
such aims which are both realizable and worth while. Some of 
these, as I indicated in the previous paragraph — like teaching 
properties of matcriab or handwTi ling— arc clearly educaiionailjr 
worth while. (No doubt there arc other such aims besides the ones I 
mentioned.) But there arc at least two other vrzys, not necessarily 
connected with education, in which free activities may be valuable. 

(a) They may be Ihnapruticalfy valuable. Just as some dbturbed 
adults find rclicffrom thdr anneties in dabbling in paint or scribbling 
down thdr thoughts, ihb may also be true for certain dbturbed 
children. As long as one does not make the mbtakc of sedng all 
children as requiring to be cured— a mistake connected with the 
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beJief tha t cdui^ tion is largely a matter of promoting mental hcalUi** 
—activities which are ‘creative* in the sense that one just does what 
one wants may have a limited therapeutic use. 

(b) 77]^ may be worth making some provision for simply 
because, given that they are in noway immoral, children enjoy them. 
For the child is not merely to be seen as a recipient of education; 
there is ako his mm imrld, bis own interests and strivings, to be 
taken into account. Just as sve proride adventure playgrounds, so 
we have good grounds for proriding the paint and the ink and the 
paper, etc. for other sorts of pasu'mes. 

I said above that (a) and (b) are not necessarily connected with 
education. I mean fay this that they could be, and sometimes are, 
pursued in institutions other than schools — ^svhose job, I take if, is 
essentially that of educating. It happens in many cases that these 
purposes, especially (b), are pursued at school. Where they are, 
teachers of creative activities may have these further purposes in 
mind. What is important, however, is to be clear on the distinctions 
I have mentioned : has the work an educational purpose, or is it not 
necessarily connected \vith education — and within these categories, 
what is it precisely aiming at? 

Gottclusioa 

I have devoted this article to teasing out some of the problems to do 
with the meaning of ‘creativity’ and its place in education. Instead of 
sumraariring, I will finish by raising, but not solving, a further 
problem. On the whole I have been somewhat sceptical of the 
educational value of creative aedrities in some of the semes of this 
term. But I have not discussed the pros and cons of the teacher’s 
aiming at making his pupils ‘creative’ in the value sense of the 
term, that is, at getting them to produce something of value in 
history, physics, literature, etc. I have taken it as axiomatic here that 
if creative activities in some sense or other did lead to this rcsidt, 
this would be enough to show their educational value. But would it ? 

Is it any part of the educator’s task to teach people to be creative? 
This raises very large questions about the nature of education in 
general and— for this is again, I think, where the main problems 
are— about the nature of aesthetic education in parricufar. I hope co 
go into these problems at another time. 

Notes 

: It might be held that chUdren producing imaginative stories, etc., in 
the ‘boy wth the brick’ seme of ‘imaginative’, art writing 
imaginatively in the ‘aesthetically valu^le’ sense. Some of the 
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grounds for claiming this may rest on arguments which I discuss in 
the next section. 

a H. Read, Education through Art, Faber, * 943 » PP* 210-12. 

3 One must also rule out sheer coinciderue as a ground for denying 
originality, as one does with well-known artists: if a masterpiece 
happened to be very similar in some respects to an earlier work, we 
would not deny its originality if the artist could not possibly have 
known the earlier work. Thus, too, vrith the child. 

4 This is to omit the further question whether originality is even a 
necessary condition of aesthetic value. On this, sec S. Hook (cd.), 

Art and Phitosopiy, New "York, 1966, p. 24$!., p. 2gff. 

5 A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (and Gollancz, 194^1 

6 Cf. M. Beardsley, Aesthetics, New York, 1958, ch. id. 

7 H. Read, op. cit, p. 212. 

8 J. Britton, ‘Uterature’, T 7 ie Arts and Current Tendencies in Education, 
University of London Institute of Education, 1963, p. 42. 

9 Op. dt., p. 59. 

10 Cf. R. S. Peters, ‘Mental health as an educational aim*, in Aims in 
Education, T. H. B. Hollins, cd., Manchester University Press, 1964. 
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The outliae of a concept 

Suppose I were to ask 'What is Reason?’ (the capital ‘R’ being 
deliberate) ; I fear I may remind my readers of Mr Chandband, who 
asks, it wU be recalled, ‘What is this Terewth?’, The present philo- 
sophical climate hardly proniiscs a sunny reception, a warm or 
leriillzing shower of anticipatory applause, How, once again, is 
Reason in the abstract to be thought of, as against my particular 
reasons or yours? Not at all, or as little as possiWe, so many pWIoso- 
phers might tell us; but for grounds tvhich I hope tvill emerge, that 
cry of Our self-appointed umpires— a cry, as it \vere, of ‘No ball I’— 
leaves me, as it found me, dissatisfie d-Traditio nali y at Iftfls t. reason 
is first t hou ght pfas objective. a ndfurt Ky^t^vena l anan'ecttsan^ 
•TNow u i, teS,' cali'in quesHbhihrsoKdUy ofiliaiilraaitional answer, 
it tvill be to Qualify rather than to rej ect it. For such notions, and 
most notably the latter two, arc to ocTaken as normative or regu- 
lative; thus not unlike Kantian Ideas of Reason. Certainly vre arc 
not to expect to find universality and necessity everynvherc, so to 
speak, already achieved, and hence reject out of hand whatever 
falb short of them and of their high requirements. But far less should 
we wash our hands of the whole enterprbe. I shall begin svith the 
first, nzraely, objectivity. 


Objectivity 

The notion is one, like so many, that wc can best illustrate by what 
we oppose it to; vtc distingubh the objectively binding from matters 
of choice, of whim or preference. The svord 'objective' conceals 
dangers to which addicts of etymology— incidentally a dangerous, 
perhaps debilitating addiction for philosophers — ^\TOuld seem especi- 
ally vulnerable- For the objective need entail no refermee to 
‘objects’, to their presence or absence; even, as in Plato, to timeless 
objects, to what one might call ‘spedalstatus’ objects. The moral law 
b not a kind of ‘thing’; nor are the principles of scientific enquiry'. 
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Plato, to those who choose to underatand him, demonstrated what 
might be called the primacy of the normative. For all tliought, 
intrinsically, in its nature, presupposes a further possibility; the 
appeal to standards. It involves or presupposes evaluation. But he 
himself half undid his own achievement by stralghtasvay reif)dng 
those standards, which become ‘forms*, timeless objects. 

Now the model is an inviting one, doubtless; it is one we must first 
undentand, if only to free ourselves from it. For suppose that you 
and I disagree; that is, we genuinely disagree, so that one of us iS 
right or at least one wrong — which, incidentally, yields another 
definition of objectivity or, if you like, of issues that arc ‘objective 
as against others. (I speak deliberately of 'others* ; it is better to say 
‘non*objcctive*, or ‘arbitrary*, rather than the formal counterpart, 
^ubjec^ ve!,.a ^erm carryin g-gmleading-Miggcsiions.^ There must 
"be something, itwouI37cem, that we disagree about; but ‘something* 
is, notoriously, a treacherous word. I perhaps assert, you deny, that 
S is P; for example, that the king is in his counting-house. Nosv 
surely, it is so, or cbe not. The object— -or, more accurately, the 
presence or absence of an appropriate object— gives the statement 
its full status qua statement; as something that ‘is either true or 
false*. The object is what maJees it objective. So far so good: but of 
course there remains another question, and one hardly to be ignored, 
namely which? How do we decide? The answer may seem obvious. 
We decide by looking; a philosopher can look at a king, and normally 
Ac process can end there. No one’s eyes are infallible, however; 
if one can ‘hear* voices, I suppose one can also 'sec* kings — at 
least in Pirandello’s play, Enrico IV (whose real name is wth- 
hrid), long secs himself as a king and his servants as feudal re- 
tainers. 

Suppose I suspect myself of ‘seeing* things; of course, much remains 
that I can do. I can change my own viewpoint; test one sense by 
sight by touch; appeal to a third party and so on. The 
verididty of ordinary observation is not always taken for granted, 
or need not be; and a single, unconfirmed ‘observation’, running 
counter to some well established sdentific theory, will probably be 
tr^ted as ^n^ng UtUe wdght. Wc appeal to a multiplidty of 
criteria criteria that must in turn be ‘objective’. They must be 
objective, but not objects’, even Platonic or ‘spedal status* objects, 
such as are to be ‘seen’ with the eye of the mind. For if so, to under- 
write the objectivity of those, we shaU need further objects; and 
plainly the process is infinite. To say so, of course, is not to imply that 
criteria accepted hitherto must on that account be accepted uncriti- 
cally; but only this— that, whether we seek to challenge or to endorse 
them, the appeal to objects does nothing to help. 
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The mdly of reason 

Reason, fat, clearly, in the broad sensa I befran -mlh, comorise! a 
<lS!B Lyanety of proeedure s; of Ihiogj jjat-mea ppeal to ar 'rL ion'T' 
ray, ten arguinenla and tire lit e: pieJeduresTSTvSiy 

" iTom UcJd to lidd, trom cfisdpline to discipline; which further being 
sclf-correcting in some degr«, evolve and arc modified historically. 
(One must also add ‘self-evident’ truths that of course may serve as 
‘reasons’, but need not They may merely be accepted in themselves 
and on their own accoimt. Of those I shall speak more presently.) 
Hence, two major issues cooiront us; first reason is both multi- 
form and unitary. Its unity is easily lost sieht ofa^d divmitics thSt 
’— are certainly reat enough ; and no l ess easily Els ified m the strait- 
jacket ol so me quasi-I ogis tic fo rmula. Secondly, a proccsJ, a5'4V6K*ftig 
-attd'SClAmddiryihg'there^is'norTiiffc at which its character can be 
specifiable definitively. To deal first with the latter point which is 
the simpler; say, of games or institutions, it is plain that wc can — 
and strictly enough, in one sense — spedfy, not only the present 
practice, but the future developments. It surely mates clear 
enough sense to predict that in fifty yean’ time tennis, which I still 
deliberately refer to as 'tennis’, svitl ^ a rather diilerent thing from 
what it is now, perhaps tvith partly modified rules. In another sense, 
of course, we remain necessarily ignorant; for any changes, once 
knotvn, are no longer unknown— as yet to wolve or appear. Simi- 
larly when we speak of Reason. We can contemplate its future, its 
probable future, as well as its authenticated past Take Euclid’s 
procedures, or Newton’s; no present geometer or physicist would 
endorse or wholly endone them. They still belong, and can be seen 
as belonging, to the history of rational enquiry, with its progressive 
evolution of adequate forms. And, at the same time, wc ein con- 
fidently predict the future emergence of new procedures; and to say 
- so, in one sense, is to idaidfy them— which, of course, in another 
sense is still impossible. 

Nest ^vc must add current to historical divergenaes. For what 
count as reasons or the like, say, in law, in mathematics, in the 
assessment of motives and people, or (the nearest thing to people) 
works of art? All these, of course, vary indefinitely. ^Ve still group 
them (ogc ther, as we mtcstf sad t*v gmap tircerr on gocnetbhg heller 
than some natc h\vork principle— say, of ‘family resemblances’ ot 
the like. ForcorfeHpis, tpia concepts, are extensible, they must admit 
of application to new instances. Yet, more important, the)* arc not 
merely arbitrarily extensible. Even so, sve may weU be told, a family 
resemblance must suffice; it is useless to seek general rules. For each 
^c^v case b to be judged on its merits. By all means. But, we ask, 
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how are those merits ever to be judged except on the basis of gen^l 
rules? Only look at the facts. We start with acknowledged examples, 
anHj generalizing, educe salient features; we next set beside Acm 
the new ‘candidate’ — ^which dther sufficiently resembles or iMIs to 
resemble the old. 

I am not ignoring what plulosophcrs ignore too often — the cruaal 
and central process that Professor Wisdom calls ‘reflection’; the 
process whereby things are turned this \sray or that, maybe set m a 
new light — in brief, whereby new aspects emerge. The same holds 
both of concepts themselves and of instances or would-be instances 
of concepts. Such Section derives its authority in many vs'ays; 
perhaps from the consensus or growing consensus of those who 
‘reflect’; perhaps from its theoretical consequences. A concept 
belongs to some s^’stem; ive may find, with the modification of the 
former, the poivcr of the latter convincingly enhanced. But all this 
is ultimately to say no more than that wc judges we judge in the 
Kantian sense, snbsmniog (or declining to subsume) a given par- 
ticular under a universal; and, as Kant showed, there can be no 
rules for judgment. Por judgment is the application of rules. Ify^ti 
nerf further rules to ^pply them, the process can only be infinite. 
Grant as much as you please to the process of 'reflection* whidt 
shows us familiar things in new ways. The conclusion remains the 
same; we cither count or discount them as true instances of some 
given universal. 

The rational, we saw, is the objective; thinkers ^vho t h’nk ration- 
ally thmk alike — at least, unimpeded, and given the same data, they 
think alike (though, of cmirsp . must ^ 

Jaroadly to include thf nr juHgm^t I ha\’e already touched 

on, and c%'cn intellectual ima^nation, too). We oppose the objective 
to _ ths . atb^trar\' — the arbitrary-, that can knoTs* ot nO nght-oi 
Reason, then, pr esupposes evalualiOD," thg^f rgfEna; ' uf Ue fter^*^ 
worse, of ideal and actual ;*^nd uniSss we are to rest content with 

arbitrary' differences which, if I am right, the very concept forbids, 

it commits us fu^er to the ideal possibility ofnon-arbitraiy' agrcc* 

ment among thinkers — whom it is then only tautological to call 

rauonal . It re l ates to truth, too, inasmuch as approach to true 

beliefs, both non-accidental and selPaulhenticating, is and must be, 

by way of Reason — that is, the non-arbitrary assessments of CNidence, 

observation and the like. 

Qua non-arbitrary, fi^cr, it is bound to rqect dogma or mere 
authority; it thrives chiefly on the process of questioning, which it 
presses back as far as it will go. Vcr>- wcU, you may say: but what 
when it reaches its limits, as sooner or later it surely must? If wc 

allow, adapting Wttgenstein, that the process must come to an end, 
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It need not come nrbitrarily to an end; a point which we shall need to 
return to. 


Publicity and interpersonality 

We satv that objectivity involves publicity, the appeal to inter- 
personal tests. Rational minds, as I said, think alike. I assume here 
tvhat I am bound to assume, the existence of minds, like my osvn, 
more or less rational, and the further possibility of our mutual 
contact.* I oppose ‘rational', of course, only to ‘non-rational’, not 
to ‘irrational’, a very different thing. Irrational people still reason. 
They reason indeed, but reason badly (thdr distinguishing featme) ; 
or alternatively, refusing to reason, resorting to bare asserdoa, are 
probably glad enough when someone else gives a reason or what 
looks like a reason, for svhat they themseli’es had baldly asserted. I 
^e something in-eneova v. you in 

*^5 lind or the othe^ J.sc^‘JngJhir>gs^.tbaa’^ictt m.o^ an optical illusion., 
Row as to ordinary seeing, to seeing with one’s eyes, that will 
hardly be disputed (and here I exclude the ‘seeing of so-called 
aspects). Secondly, as to the sedng of arguments (a Afferent wage 
but no less tvell established) : if I see as valid what you see as invalid 
mulatii mutandis the same holds. Of course imderstandlng is limited 
(which a candid thinker — doubtless a rare creature^will always 
acknowledge). But where two partiesallke claim understanding— that 
is, understand the same thing— and yet none the less understand it 
differently (again, where agreeing on the evidence, they draw from 
it different conclusions) the same consequence still follows. For 
othcnvisc all discourse is self-defeating and Fascists and New Leftists 
(some of their most audible spokesmen at least) svould then be right. 
For violence, on these terms, does better than argument. At least 
one, to repeat, must be ‘blind’, which here of course means intellec- 
tually blind, or the other inteliectuaUy deluded. Reason, we saw, is 
impcRonal; it follows that it is impartial as well. For by ‘partiality’ 
we precisely understand the intrusion of irrelevant /actors, say 
private, idiosyncratic associations or more often, private hopes or 
private fears. 

But such factors are potentially endless, besides being endlessly 
elusive, a point we may dwell on at least momentarily. Mathe- 
matics, for instance, is thought of—and rightly, I dare say— of all 
disciplines, the freest from doubt and uncertainty. Yet I think even 
here a ^visc mathematician who believ-cd himself, let us not say to 
have squared the circle, but to have proved something like Godel's 
theorem, would give it to a colleague to look over before finally trust- 
ing himself. Sometimes, doubtless, genius uncomprehended, a whole 
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age ahead of its time, must set its face and defy all the world; but 
let us recall that if genius does so once in ten thousand times, ten 
thousand madmen do the same thing every day. 

The appeal to others is intrinsic to Reason, indeed even to reliable 
perception. But one must not apply it with a pickaxe. Wc distinguu 
between experts and laymen, the former being not orily better in- 
formed but also trained; and that training is training in judgment, 
which sometimes causes initially ‘obvious* features to recede, as it 
were, until they seem trivial; and others, all but invisible to the 
layman, to stand out. But for such disciplines to emerge at all 
must also emerge a body of expert opinion — not, of course, indeed 
necessarily agreeing in detail, but agreeing in at least their terms, so 
that significant discourse can go forward. Now all this yields a kind 
of scale; mathematics, perhaps, stands at the top, followed by science, 
history, art criticism and last, perhaps, by philosophy itself. Doubtlt^ 
actual umversal agreement can never be strictly attained; there svib 
always remain cranks and madmen. But as to mathematics and 
formal logic (I speak only of particular deductions, not the broader 
^e^vs they presuppose), by and large the following holds: we cither 
admit to incomprehension or else agree. To dificr would be not to 
understand— wWch, as I say, is just what we hardly findt And 
presumably where philosophers arc fascinated by mathematics and 
speak of its superior certainty, they mean precisely that; that those 
who claim to understand also concur. But what they deplore, 
intelligibly, is the persistence of actual disagreement joined witb 
^ually firm claims to understanding; a phenomenon progressivdy 
in evidence as we move down the scale that I sketched. In aesthetics 
and morab, for instance, men svidely and vehemently disagree; a 
point we arc often reminded of — apparently as casting doubt on the 
disciplines in question. No such judgments, so we gather, can be ‘ob- 
jective . {Science, the layman is left to suppose, presents a solid 
of agreement.) But presumably the argument itself is a philosophical 
one; hence, one would think, it must undercut itself. By the test 
to which tlus same argument appeab, philosophical argument or 
philosophical judgment has least claim of all to objectivity. 

The validation of reason 

At the start I identified reason with a body of given procedures: 
Theoretical Reason with procedures to which we subject de focto 
material, so as to make h non-arbitrary or intelligible; Practical 
Reason broadly with procedures aimed at guiding conduct likesvbe 
non-arbitrarily, and ultimately in a way acceptable to aU rational 
minds (though wc should have to add the apprabal of experience, of 
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decdvc us; they are certainly fallible, but so is oxu" intellect, too. 
It is not a thing wholly unknown for an invalid argument to pass as 
a valid one; and even in simple arithmetic I myself can authonm* 
lively report hawng sometimes ‘seen* a wrong answCT as right To 
fallen htimanity infallible faculties are perhaps denied; but their 
wholesale damnation, on that account, might be thought an exces- 
sive severity. 

But all tliis, of couKe, remains general, totally general; we turn 
to particular disciplines and meet other and perhaps harder 
tions. More needs saying — though more, too, that I cannot emb^k 
on here. For we find there exists not only science but also pswdo- 
scicncc, astrology as tvell as astronomy; codes of conduct exist or 
have existed, whose effect is to aggravate the sum of actual iniscr>' 
and impoverish the quality and potential of life. Philosophy, then, 
rightly concaved — I deliberately invert Wittgenstein’s saying is 
not only descriptive but validatory or justificatory, as it has been 
traditionally, for instance, for Plato, Descartes, Spinoza and Kant. 


Diversities of ‘reasons* and ‘explanations* 

Reason must, to be counted a real concept, be also a xmitary concept; 
fns, umim and Awwa— here at least the scholastic trilogy seems^ to 
make sense. What we face is the simultaneous necessity of doing 
Justice to that unity >vithout falsifying the actual knottincss of the 
facts. For, of course, spheres of thought arc widely various and what 
wc call ’explanations’ vary accordingly. As to some would-be simple 
formula, some few-word definition to cover all of them, the prospects 
arc far from encouraging. Now plainly I cannot hope, even sket(iily> 
to survey the field- 1 confine myself to two general spheres, ividcly 
disparate! explanation of human behaviour and explanation of 
‘ph>’sical events'.* 

Universality and necessity serve Reason, I said, as obligatory 
ideals, but only as ideals. By and large generality and likelihood are 
more attainable; in practice they widely serve instead. An example! 
if history, as we arc told, b so I^ely a record of crimes, follies and 
blunders, it b perliaps not wholly for bek of anything ebe to record. 
Catas trophies and ^e like provoke enquiry; we seek to expbin a 
pbnc crash at Heathrow, but not why the pbnc before bnded 
safely. Nmv it b, we say, explained— the common, one would almcat 

call It the central, use of the term ’explanation’ for instance where 

some faulty part b identified, or som e fatal combination of droimi. 
stances^ weather conditions, engine trouble and so on. in bn^ 
welram why it happened— which, to repeat, b prcdscly to expbin 
it— but not, probably, that it was bound to happen, or to happen 
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little by the way of generalization* far less any appeal^ to strictly 
universal la\vs, would seem to be involved. Perhaps cn\*iou3 people 
tend to sneer; if so, a pretty rough generalization. But anysvay a man 
can act out ofcharactcrvs*ithout his action being wholly inexplicable; 
or, to take a different possible case: say we know of the act, we know 
what he did; it remains however to seek an explanation. The bat 
way to learn a man’s reason, at least a truthful man, is no t to generalize 
from his behaviour, but to ask. People can explain their owm actions, 
unlike things; I do not ask an apple why it fell — a rather obvious 
difference, one might think. They can not only tell us ; they tell us, 
where they do, with a special authority. Their account will override 
other people’s. (Of course, there also exists self-deception but that 
is another matter. In fact self-deception praupposa normal self- 
-knowledge, self-knowledge that is non-dcccpiivc.) 

Reason, despite all this, I shall still argue, is implicitly universal. 
There remain discrepancia, of coune; I might act dificrcntly from 
you, though you act for ‘good’ reasons of your own. Yet merely to sec J 
them as reasons, to dacribe them as such, I in some sense must j 
recognize as reasons whatever you do— as possible reasons, at least. J 
Enquiry, no doubt, might go further; enquiry, after all, can alwa>'S 
go further. Having Identified the faulty part that caused the crash, 
we might trace it to the factory that produced it; and ultimately* 
perhaps, to the nervous strain, derived in turn from a broken marriage, 
of a certain engineer at his instruments. (Did the man who seduced 
his wife cause the crash?) Now what of the case of human action? 
^CTC, too, we can press back enquiry. To approach nearer a ‘full 
explanation* — which we need not, let me emphasize — then, as 
CoIUngwood taught, I must seek to understand another man 
inwardly’ ; that is, to adopt imaginatively his viavs and feelings, 
enter his^ present state of mind. Now imagine what, I suppose, is 
possible in principle, that such a project were thoroughly realized. 
In that case the action >ve started with would ultimately appear as 
following both predictably and necessarily. And if in practice wc 
must often stop far earlier, are content with the first step, the same, 
we saw, generally holds of the explanation of ‘phpical events’.* 

But svhat I have spoken of, a ‘state of nund’, is likely to be some- 
thing pretty indetemunate. A man’s outlook, which sve appeal to in 
^laimng his actions, is broadly a 5>-stem of beliefs and of attituda 
iiwolving beliefs — though, it may be, no very sy-stcmatic s>-stcm. 
(Certainly it involves emotions as well; which, I should argue, 
amounts to this: that some beliefs, so to speak, may be vitalized, 
charged with energy and proportionately efficacious. Thac beliefs 
are naturally likelier both to issue in action and influence others as 
well. But the theme is one I cannot pursue here.) 
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I have spoken of reasons for action; but, of cou«e, we also have 
reasons for beliefs. They require them, at least, and normaUy, indeed 
they must m fact be available. Now the process I have sought to 
describe will appear at its clearest, if somewhat schemaUcally, if 
wt use examples that in the strictest sense are ‘intellectual’. They 
need be nothing recondite, and the process itself is nothing recondite. 
Our concern is ^vith intellectual differences, and let us start, so to 
speak, further back. One difference will arise out of others. Vou 
first acMpt, then, views that I deliberately reject. But of course I 
may still thoroughly understand them. Now these, we shall say, 
entail others; and as to that entailment, too, I need not accept the 
premise to recognize or follow it, even to accept it. To recognize 
thztp implies f, I need not myself accept p. Finally, as to this last 
step, the conclusion, I can certainly understand, certainly explain, 
your acceptance ofit (though explanation, as in our other examples, 
is boimd to start somewhere, with something itself unexplained). 

Let us recall our previous case, the explanation of a 'physical 
cwnt’; the glass broke because a cricket ball hit it— events joined 
by a causal generalization. And because you believe p, you believe j 
— <vcntj, namely beliefs, reflecting propositions joined this time by a 
logical rule — a different sort of explanation, but jmi as good. The 
similarity, besides, is pretty close; we In fact use the same word 
•explanation’, which we need not think of as a mere ambiguity, 
or its application as arbitrary, (There exist, too, I perhaps ought to 
add, more intimate though more obscure connexions between the 
two; I can at present only indicate them. I shall shortly attempt rather 
more. Imagine some 'physical event’ which you give an acceptable 
explanation of, one, then, which I duly accept. If so, you, in one 
act, do two dungs: the one concerning the event itself, the other 
concerning something very different my bclicls. For the former you 
provide an explanation ; as to the latter, by hypothesis, you influence 
them, adducing reasons. And (he two, (hough distinct, are closely 
related; the mere possibility of the one sort of explanation logically 
presupposes that of the other.) 

My example, I gave warning, would be, in a rather stark sense, 
‘intellectual’. More often, perhaps, factors influencing bclicls are 
relatively indeterminate and largely obscure. The example none the 
less has its use; fint as one actual case, but abo as something of a 
paradigm, by whose Hghtone might moresearchinglylookat thereat 
—though the project is too large for the present occasion. Besides, 
understanding others’ riewpoints will also involve IVudom’s process 
of ‘reflecting’. Thus, as wc reflect, emphases will be difrcrenily db- 
tributed, certain features or analogies ignored, others focused and 
given more prominence, and much ebe besides. (I mean only to 
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recall and indicate the process, svithout stopping to illus^ie it-)^ 

I speak of entering into different wcwpoinls, adopting, h>'pothcUcaIl> 
at least, different attitudes and beliefs. One might still, of 
press enquir)' further back. Men differ in temperament and outlook, 
which of course influence, sometimes determine, their different 
belicff. For particular beliefs themselves, to say this is already partly 
to explain them by tracing them to sources further back; and, 
through bclic&j actions can be similarly explained. For those furthff 
differences, hmvevcr, we need not rest content with them as merely 
ultimate. For, of course, differences of background and circum- 
stances, even presumably of heredity— c\'en if our knowledge m 
this area is as yet limited — influence all these things, and they can 
throw light on, if not prccisdy ‘explain*, such differences of outlook 
and temperament In brief we stiU respond to the pressure of those 
more stringent requirements of Reason, those ideals I have 
repeatedly referred to; whether or not the dream I spoke of, the 
dream of a comprehensive scientific psychology and sociology' should 
ever be reaUzed, or ever could. 

I shall not pursue the matter here. I have sought only from a few' 
example to illustrate my main theme, hmv Reason, while indeed 
polymorphous, remains at a certain level unitary. 

Reason and systematization 

I have spoken briefly of Reason in two sphere, of the explanation 
of human behaviour and the explanation of ‘ph^’sical events*. But, 
for the latter, I have so far made do with an account that might 
pehaps fairly be called simplistic; we must briefly glance at 
soentifle explanation, since it involve whole dimensions bcj'ond. 

Reason, we said, demands g enera lity, and hence sj’stcm, coin- 
prchensh'c generality. You explain a particular c\’cnt as an instance 
of a land that falls under an appropriate law*, that in turn under 
tnore general; all which leads to larger topie. A broad dls- 
dnetion, useful to work with and safe enough if handled with caution, 
is betw ecn the two sphere of the empirical and the c pnsn ; what we 
know in virtue of «pcricncc and what we know independent of 
experience. The R^n we speak of can mcfully be seen in these 
terms, as the applicadon of the a pr io r i to experi ence. Logical 
podtivists, indeed, went much further. They conceived a world, on 
the one hand, of unproblematic ‘pure experience*, sense-data or the 
like, which gave knowledge of ‘fecU*; on the other of unproblematic 
lin^dc or symbolic conventions, which yielded truths known e 
priori (the latter do not concern us at present).-* 

The a priori that concerns me at present is not that of ‘pure’ logic 
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but broadJy of the systematization of experience. We order our sense- 
impitssions. ^Ve transform kaleidoscopic actuality to educe from it a 
pattern of perfect order— aU but perfect, at least— an order both 
dose and indusivc. It seems a near miracle. And plainly, unless 
science is to count as mere prestidigitation, we must ask how; indeed 
we must still ask, even suppose that it were. 

An analogy: imagine the following, a flat surface wholly covered 
with different shapes, circles, triangles, ellipses and so on. The 
analogue of our project would be this: we seek amidst them for a 
pattern, a regular order, nothing less, a s^-stem of laws— and, of 
course, not merely fay Leibniz’s trick which points out that some 
discoverable mathematical formula will cover any series whatever. 

So science must achieve a ncarmirade; what else can one call it? 
Let me grant that the process, briefiy adumbrated, sounds precisely 
like a formula for jobbery — I mean, of course, intellectual jobbery. 
For let me sketch it, distinguishing three main strands. Some given 
set oC objects first of all— spectfica/fy, recalcitrant objects— arc 
‘interpreted’ j they arc manipulated after the manner I have already 
spoken of and thereby made to fit. We set them, I said, in a new light. 
Thus some features acquire salience, othen recede; and in the pro> 
cess new groupings emerge. New aspects emerge first, and thence 
there emerges a new order; which is one device, one way of super- 
inducing r^ularity on the ‘facts’, but often presupposes others. 
Indeed the second alone may make it po»ibIc. We go beyond or 
’behind’ the mere given, postulating things not to be observed, 
‘theoretical’ or scientific objects. The picture now begins to emerge, 
the pattern to take shape. Phenomena that looked merely disparate 
appear now, in their ^c^v form, as connected, say, as so many appear- 
ances of the same submicroscopic entities ‘behind’ them. Ias^ the 
most puzzUng of all these processes, perhaps, but by no means the 
least important; we stretch or c^and existing concepts, like 
garments on a stretcher or human bodies on a rack, not stopping at 
doing them some violence. Our concept of simultaneity, of space or 
time, of the track of a ‘continuous’ particle, have all undergone some 
such process; so that the court of modem science might pass its 
verdict. 

By these means our project takes shape. We ‘redcscribe’ arbitrari- 
ness and call it ‘order’; which (a c^c might say) is rather as if 
should choose to call a crooked line straight— hence points lying 
along it ‘regularly related’. 

Now certainly there exist views of natural science, at different 
times widely popular and influential, that such considerations may 
well recall : scientists, they say, describe, not explain, their tvorld as a 
world they construct and do not discover. Those ‘entities’ are 
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theoreticalcomtrucu.Onesi:esthcpoint:thcplamibilityorsomcsuch 

doctrine is almost painfuUy evident. But suppose sve should aci^t 
it— to me the full cost seems excessive. The ‘construcUon , Iikc 
sham architecture, would be trompe Feit; the rcdescnption 
describable as verbal gerrymandering. Yet I remain convinced t a 
the real situation is not so desperate. For the process I have sough o 
sketch, roughly the manipulation of data, b still emphatically subjee 
to controb; not, indeed, ‘rigorous* conlrob, at least as popularly 
thought of— inasmuch as we hear much of the ‘exact sci^ccs 
(those, seemingly, that lay mathematical techniques und^ hea\7 
contribution as opposed, say, to morab, hbtory or art criticism). 
The controb in question concern the things we judge of; they exert 
pressure to bear on us variously and we count them as excessive 
or ‘reasonable*. That ‘counting of course could never be arith- 
metical or those pressures mathematically measurable (and I 
‘could not* — as logarithms, if you like, ‘cannot’ be pale blue), yie 
mere notion makes nonsense; literal nonsense, at least — ignonng 
whatever some vogubh modembt poet might chose to do with it. 

But the process b not one of mere juggbng, yielding so el^tic a 
pattern as to admit the possibility of finding room for anytWng- I 
repeat, it emphatically remains subject to controb. Let me recapi- 
tulate my three processes. For theoretical entities first: these we 
invoke at need, certainly, but we caxmot invoke them at our mere 
pleasure, which might solve any problems ad hoe. The ad hoe, we 
all know, b always frowned on, or frowned on by serious thinkcR; 
not without reason. It prccbcly oSends against Reason — that is, 
if my thesb b sound, against the demands of non-arbitrary apprai»l* 
The ad hoe b another name for the arbitrary. For theoretical entities, 
then, the rule b simply, the more powerful the better. For Reason 
seeks system, we saw; hence nothing that promotes or subserves it 
can merdy be called arbitrary. 

Similarly with new concepts, or concepts treated as malleable, 
tortured out of shape; there exbts a conceptual a priori which b 
partly an elastic a priori. Take it dthcr way: totally elastic concepts 
would let us treat anything as anything, and make nonsense of 
rational enquiry. But consider, conversely, total rigidity. We often 
face, not only with new theoretical pressures but even observations, 
that no cxbting structure can incorporate or accommodate. Merc 
rigidity, in these circumstances, might bring to a halt the whole 
labour of construction, or woisc, tear apart its foundations. The 
remoulding of concepts, I conclude, therefore, must justify it^lf 
by 'sufficient* theoretical gains elsewhere — or again by the salvation 
of some sufficient cxbting body of theory. Lastly I have spoken of 
ncv.' aspects that emerge as we alter our viewpoint, and not only 
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cannot think and think out of nothing, recreate ab initio the whole 
existing body of human thought. ‘I cannot,’ as Burke says in ano er 
context, ‘strike out a new creation at a heat.’ ^ ^ ^ 

And why not? The alternative is such as I have indicated. There, 

I say, ‘you accept this and this. And now, let me show you, 
cornered. P implies q, q implies r; you must accept the other as we . 
'Oh must I ?’ you answer. ‘But recall, logical truths are conventiona , 
they ultimately rest on decision. No\v I decide differently. So 
needn’t.’ Perhaps not, but then all argument is futile, there can never 
be any ‘must’ in the case. The same goes indeed for any attempt a 
coherent thought; to argue with oneself would be futile, too. For 
nothing is obligatory or forbidden; we can always change the rules 
as wc please. 

There exist, besides, ‘sanctions* governing thought. Say you 
‘choose’ to think incoherently, to violate logic; the sanction is 
obvious and simple enough; it is error. Very well, but are we 
obliged to reject error? Perhaps not. But at least those are boimd to 
rqect it who accept and use at all the concept of Reason, which is, 
once again and yet again, of the non*arbitrary assessment of beliws 
(their intrinsic assessment, qua bdief, one must add, not pragmatic, 
as convenient, for instance— ‘Those are my principles, and if you 
don’t like them PU sec what I can do about it.*). Suppose, now, 
that ‘truth’ is conventional — logical truth, that is. All I need for the 
convenience of communication is to let my decisions be knmm; 
(indeed, I might even break by my own rules — a ne%v decision, off the 
cuff, so to speak). Interpersonal argument plainly becomes nonsense. 
In fact wc can go further still. Even to test, say, an empirical 
thesis, I deduce what phenomena it yields. But, on the present vicsv, 
that process of deduction will be subject to no ‘sanction’ whatever ’ 
to nothing it makes sense to call a ‘sanction’. We find, therefore, that 
the collapse oflogical truth brings down svith it empirical truth, which 
follows as bound up in its trmn. 

Let us, if wc can, probe further into these perplexities. ^ 
templed to ask how such absurdities— dare I call them?— could 
first take hold. Logical truths have often been called ‘analytic’ and, 
unhappily enough, ‘analytic’ further equated with ‘tautological . 
The historical fonnulation was as follows: that the subject is con- 
Uined in the predicate; which means that its explicit deduction 
adds nothing new, or essentially new, but merely spells out what m 
some sense was already ‘there’. Now in what sense ‘there’? Perhaps 
ps>’chologicaUy. ‘Implicit’ and ‘explicit’ arc notions tliat seem to 
belong rather to ps>*chology than logic. But that, of counc, cannot 
concern us. For the rest, as has often been stressed, that participle, 
‘contained’, adds nothing more illuminating than a metaphor. Try 
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to take It literally; what you get are literal tautologies, condemned 
nghUy as fatuous, as, for instance, ‘a wise white-headed man b 
white-headed’. When Drydcn apostrophized his rival ShadwcU as 
Thou last great prophet of tautology*, he did not mean to praise 
him as a formal logician. 'Contained in’, psychology apart, is only a 
metaphor and does nothing to illuminate the concept of implication 
but only, and obscurely, repeats it. 

To turn back, then, to harder cases and more real ones; that 
2 + 2 s= 4 is true, I take it, and necessarily true. It is moreover 
solely true — the fine nu^ct of value in the posidvist doctrine — 'in 
virtue of the meanings of the terms’. For among much else ‘two’ 
means precisely this; a number, added to itself, that makes four. 
But now imagine if possible this: that I none the less deny it — some- 
thing, however strange you think it, that is certainly intelligibly 
conceivable. Ifsowhatfollows? — ^ihatlamignoran^whoUyignorant 
of what 'uvo* means or what the other terms in question mean. 
Surely not. For, after all, that denial may merely reflect a specific 
block, so to speak, a localized block; this again is study still imagin- 
able, however strange.* 

1 sUU know that i -f i = a, that i + 2 «= 3 ; even, if you like, that 
4 + ISS5, 44-2 ss» 6 and that |-fi«Bi,4X|>=a, that 4x2 
Ba 8, and so on indefinitely. This single, isolated truth, the truth 
namely that 2 -f- 2 » 4, is all I am utterly blind to; all I reject or 
perhaps am incapable of comprehending. But nott' for what follows 
— follo^vs, for our purposes, philosophically. It is that we find some- 
thing separable, that is, in principle separable, and not 'contained’ 
even metaphorically — or the metaphor, if so, must be a wholly 
unhelpful one — in all the rest; ‘the rest' being in the various 
other truths I am supposed to accept quite unquestioningly. I know 
those, without knowing this. They are not contained in but only 
impliedby it (which, of coiu^e, is mcrdyaplatitudc). But philosophy, 
among much else (as Wisdom taught), can consist in the rediscovery 
of platitudes, tvhich is also tbdr revivification. For in the process 
they acquire a new life. 


The aorzaativity of logic 

Logical btt-! govern thought— idraUy at leajt they got'eni thought, 
jmt a. moral laws ideally govern action.* The fundamenul thing 
to emphasize is this; the laws of thought, traditionally so called, are, 
after all, laws of thought. The ptesent century saw a movemoit, 
hotvn-er-and one. In its historical setting, not only salutary but 
essential— to purge logic of so-called psychologism. The sutemenl, 
say that f implies , tcils us nothing about anyone s thinking; it 
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has about it nothing ps)'choIopcaL Wc shcmld pause here. At some 
point it must bear on psychology, but bear on it not desOTptiTOy 
but normativcly. For suppose I accept it; I both rightly believe that 
p (and let p if you like be a logical truth) , and further that/> imjmes q. 
What follo\vs is clear: I am authorized thereby to beheve that q, 
authorized to contradict anyone who denies it.’ 

We take the point further, beyond Edglcy: suppose people 
generally arc ready to accept invalid arguments as ^•alid ones 
(which, note, is now to be not merely a normative rule, but a 
descritoble possibility). Such a world must be simply unimaginable, 
thought and Reason lose all application — and the same gc« for 
scepticism, too. I speak, of course, of would-be intcUigiblesceptiosm, 
of scepticism, so far as possible, maintained rationally, not mere 
silence, which is always unanswerable. For, of course, to maintain 
anything rationally is to give reasons; the process morco\'cr pre- 
supposes that reasons will carry wdght. Suppose the opposite. If the 
chances are even of their b^g totally w'orthlcss, the sceptic a 
solipsist perhaps — ^would be deprived even of a sohpsist’s privilege 
of arguing the issue with himself. 

^Nnih all thb we return to our starting point: we roust trust our 
facoliies, at least cautiously, to think at all, to philosophize at all^ 
intellectual caution, let us add, itself being sudi a Ihculty among 
others. It is one that wise men have some use for. Recall the oppo^t® 
view, howc%'cr. Reason, for Hume, let us remember, is something 
wholly passive and inert; it stands track, theoretical or contemplative, 
or at best serves to point means to ends. For it tdls us of causal 
connexions (or does so, at least, in Hume’s less sceptical moments). 
Ends themselves arc naihcr rational nor irrational; I, made as I s® 
and not otherwise, dg facto derirc or ditiike things. Hence the well- 
known Humean paradox, which strictly follows: namdy, that 
reason is only, and ought to be, the slave of the passions’. Now the 
first part of tiie picture may seem plausible. But that conclusion at 
least is certainly {alse. For, wc have seen. Reason governs thought, 
and if thought, why not action as well? In default of its normal 
authority, thiiJdng, to r e peat, would be impossible; and no less 
impossible, wc must add, if wc imagine it as wholly inert, universally 
or normally inefficacious. 

Further, wc must notice, the term 'belicT itself is an ambiguous 
one: you and I may belieit the same belief. But my mind is diffcreni 
from yours ; my bdief, that is, bcKcf content, or ‘what I bclic%-c , 
b the same; qsa act of believing— though Edglc>', who denies the 
‘will to believe’, prefers not to call it an act— b numerically differf^t 
from ^•ours. At least it b a ‘Kstorical’ c.'cnt, an occurrence forming 
part of my ideally complete biography; no less so than an emotion or 
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^ action. To recaU Hume once again: a passion is ‘an original 
V? agrees nor yet fails to agree Avith any possible 

matter of fact. ItLes, then, bej*ond the purvieiv of Reason; and on 
this viesv, of such actions as it issues in the same holds. But if so, you 
may go further still. The same holds of bcliels, too, of bclicli at 
least, as ‘historical’ occurrences. And what foUtns's.^’ That what you 
or I notv do, or will at some future time, believe, and in general that 
we believe any one thing rather than another, can ne\-cr be either 
rational or irrational. 


More broadly our conclusion is this. There is no problem as to 
hoiv Reason can be practical; Theoretical Reason in its own realm, 
the realm of belief, is, as it were, practical too. 


Reason and truth 

Wc reason to arrive at the truth, which doubtless we might reach by 
aeddent. But accidents, by definiiion, arc not things to be relied onj 
I speak of the kind of course, the kind of option, that it makes sense 
deliberately to choose. Now reasons are better or worse; weseek to 
assess, to accept or reject them accordingly. We similarly accept or 
reject possible or conterapu'ble beliefs. TTiose we accept that we 
‘true’, and all oihcn uncertain or false. Truth, then, to foUo\v 
this approach, is deHnable as acceptable belief—ide^ly so doubtless, 
(for you or I, placed os we are, may alwaj-s very reasonably accept 
beHeis that in fact are none the less false). Tlus much b plain, 
however: the essential question for a serious thinker b prccbcly 
‘\STiat ought I to believe.’’ And that dovetaib with the dcBnition 
I have proposed. 

There caists, however, another account, and a highly plausible 
one, so that I should perhaps in candour confess to some difficulty 
in dedding between the tvro. 

A feature often noticed, and one, iaddentally, that the view 
outlined above can accommodate comfortably enough, b what may 
be called the logical superfluity of truth, at feast of the adjecuVe 
‘true’. *Jt b true that p* (say, ‘It b raining’) seems to tell us nothing 
difierent from 'p* alone (‘It b raining*). Might we not, at least so 
lar as concerns essentiab, dispense tvith the word altogether.’ — 
which indeed was Ramsey’s suggestion, followed, ^vith some re- 
working, by Professor Strawson. For the wrd must, of course, ha\-e 
a funedon; it could hardly ha%-e survived as a mere dpher. lu fun^ 
lion, Strawson holds, or used to hold, b broadly to be equated 
with endorsement; 'Tliat’s true’ is an utterance like 'Hear, hcarJ’, It 
cndoRcs what another speaker has sdd. Now that act»unt as it 
stands b inadequate; it may, however, admit of modiCcauon. There 
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exist questions, suppositions and so on, as well as statements. One 
can ask *Is it true?’ as well as say so, which would hardly count as 
endorsement. But the theory needs stretching, not scrapping; or, so 
I gather, Strawson now holds. ‘P is true’ says no more or less than 
y. ‘Is p true?’ asks the same question as *p?' (‘Is it true that its 
raining?’ asks just the same question as ‘Is it raining?’) Strictly 
speaking, no doubt, the question is no endorsement, but the func- 
tion of ‘true’ remains similar. It serves to indicate that the point 
has been already raised ; the ball, so to speak, is in play. 

One must insist on the unity of ‘truth* — not as a credo of meta- 
physic monism but as a point of linguistic analysis- We have truths 
of science, of logic, of law, history and so on indefinitely. If true 
means something dififerent in every case the term becomes bewilder- 
ingly ambiguous, and would better be scrapped for a score of others. 
Suppose, then, that one Professor Neo-Chumless initiates some 
wholly new science. He seeks in it then: but on this view it must 
follo\v, not for ‘truths’, as in old sciences. But surely he docs seek, 
but what for is not easy to say. Strasvson has rightly distinguished 
between the meaning of that word itself, of ‘true*, in whatever terms 
we analyse it, and again something very different, namely,^ con- 
siderations to which we properly appeal so as to establish particular 
truths. These latter vary indefinitely from field to field. (The same 
holds of ‘probable’ and ‘possible’.) One might even speak, with so 
many philosophical authorities, of truth as ‘correspondence to the 
facts’, except that the two terms sound so very like synonyms. 
(Thw the truth, say, that the unemployment rate is rising, seems hard 
to distingmsh from ‘the fact that . . Stick to single, observable 
things, categorical not hypothetical, positive not negative — fo** 
instance that the cat b on the mat; some meaning may be given it. 
But as to the ‘fact’ — the truth, in other words — that iron expands 
if you heat it — that, I take it, b a spurious entity, and its correspond- 
ence to the true proposition a merely factitious relation. 

Strawson’s account, I repeat, b one I find eminently plausible. 
It sc^, howo'cr, to do better for the adjective than the noun, for 
true than for ^ truth’. Philosophers who used to describe themselves 
and some stiU do for all I know — as ‘earnest seekers after truth 
were ttot> certainly, seekers after endorsement. I dare say, with some 
artificiaUty, some manoeuvring, the case might be met. Some issue, 
a large issue, probably, b at stake; to save Strawson’s accoimt 
can fobt on them certain propositions, doubtless pretty indeterminate 
as yet. Now if so, we shaU go on to say, those are what they seek to 
endorse or reject- It remaim, as I said, artificial. Suppose that they 
barely can formulate them; suppose they seek truth, precbely as some 
attainable detenninateness in thb sphere as yet indeterminate. The 
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Wttgcnsteinians; nor can Wittgenstein here, as it were neutrally, 
above the battle, merely ‘describe*. 

But return to those ‘rock-bottom’ practices or, as I myself would 
rather call them, beliefs. I mysell^ then, believe in material objecpj 
Moore ‘knew’ that he, Moore, had two hands. But Wittgensteii^ 
in cases like these, wiU talk neither of knowledge nor belief (and 
hence not of ‘true belieP either). For what can it amount to, or what 
could be the function of such utterances, or again what could it be 
for someone to question them? At most, then, I dig in my heels, I 
declare my commitments, which are ultimate. Or verbally, 
stch’ ich’, I might say, like Luther. In other words, I take my stand 
here. And that is true, so do I. But not that I know. It is a commit- 
ment, then, that helps define my form of life, that here and not else- 
where is my stopping point. The reality of such things as hands and 
trees is, for me at least, not arguable, not an open question. A further 
consequence; I m^'sclf do, to repeat, take my stand here; others may 
not, and even do noL I can know it and recognize it. Yet no contra- 
diction appears. This commitment, I said, defines my own form of 
life, though others remain wholly conceivable, and no utterance 
that might serve to express either is such as can be called ‘true* or 
‘false’. The ttvo positions indeed stand opposed but, we must stress, 
not logically opposed, not opposed as mutually contradictory. 

Take by contrast an ordinary statement, not an utterance Hhe 
those recording commitment, the statement, say, ‘He has thin bands . 
Now here, of course, everything changes : a man can certainly doubt 
or discover it; he can also quite conceivably be mistaken. Lastl/i 
suppose you deny it; you may deny what I assert. Then indeed we 
do simply contradict each other. Your views can change, and so can 
nunc. Could my radical commitments change, too? Yes, in a way 
they surely could. There do occur fundamental changes, some of 
^vhich we speak of as ‘conversions’, and other changes still stranger. 
Let us, if wc can, imagine a situation in which at least in some sense 
I doubt the reality of my own hands (perhaps a sort of punishment in 
fantasy for the fantasy of some criminal act, so that I cannot bear 
to contemplate my guilty hands). Then, ^Vittgenstdn says, one ss-ould 
be less apt to call oneself mistaken, as wc may of our ordinary beliefs, 
than to wonder if one had not suddenly gone mad. For if such 
‘bclicT goes, what remains? My whole world of beliefs is subv’crtcd. 

But, I said, other forms of life remain imaginable; and we need, 
therefore, to make some effort to imagine them— though, for my 
first example, it must, I fear, remain partly problematic. But It is 
this. Consider the possible utterance of a mystic: ‘This world is the 
shadow of an illusion, its objects, the dream of a dream*; for him 
only ‘Eternity’ is real. Moore might ‘know*, might say that he knew, 
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of the of things like hands. But to repeat, there is no contra- 

diction; beyond question the two commitments are incompatible. 
In their way they emphatically conflict. But neither is something 
expressible in the form of what we should call a ‘statement’, since 
statements are, or can be, true or fiilse. So far so good. But recall 
that other, humbler utterance, the workaday utterance we noticed, 
He h^ thin hands’. In sa^ng so, no doubt, I presuppose my own 
commitments; yet, even following Wttgenstein, I can call it true. 
But what of our imaginary mystic? His commitment would appear 
to involve this, that such an utterance can be neilhcr true nor fabe. 
Material things are illusory; nothing, truly or fabcly, can be said 
of them. We find that the contradiction is, so to speak, only driven 
back, not miraculously conjured out of odstencc. At the next bend, 
it ^vould seem, it reappears. 

The case, hoivevcr, may be felt to be a puzzling one; what, you 
may ask, are we meant to make of such a commitment, or would-bc 
commitment? For the test must be doing, not saying. One verbally 
professes what one will. So long as one eats and drinks, however 
abstemiously, or kneels and rises, one can evince nothing to count 
as 'disbelier— no matter how firmly fenced tvith inverted commas— 
in material things. A strange outcome: there no real alternative 
afler all. But, I suggest, the right answer is simply to remove the 
inverted commas; the belief is what it seemed, a belief 
We can vary our example, however. Another may circumvent 
these particular difficulties, besides perhaps proving less esoteric and 
remote and hence, I hope, easier to handle. Imagine then, th'is 
philosophical utterance: ’Aesthetic “judgments” arc not really 
judgments, they only express preferences, that b to say, preferences 
of a special sort’ — a sort of utterance most of us, perhaps with rather 
weary ears, may recall having heard fiora time to time. Doubtless 
philosophers’ statements, those issued in his professional capacity, 
need not alwaj's, any more than a barrister’s, be taken at lace value. 
But we need not stop with a mere statement. Imagine someone who 
says it and means it, and shou-s in all his conduct that he means it 
(not, I think, an inconceivable 'form of life’). Now, however, add the 
followng statement, one which I should m>’self subscribe to; 
‘Shakespeare is the greatest master of “muted metaphor”— that is, 
of what in any other poet wc condemn as “mixed metaphor”— 
though he incredibly and almost infallibly gets away svith it . It is 
true, or so I myself hold ; but the aesthetic non-cognitivist or sceptic 
must dismbs it as neither true nor false. Such utterances opress no 
judgment at all. Once again the contradiction b not realiy eliminated, 
merely pushed underground; it still re-cmerges to confront us and 
look like itself. 
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I cannot end without a kind of correction to what, if nothing else, 
my tone may have suggested or implied. My over-ambitious tide 
may have carried the same su^estion, as may the briskness of this 
survey of so bewildering a range of issues both intricate and pro- 
foundly problematic. The Reason I may seem to have been com- 
mending so wholeheartedly, understood as so-called intellectuality 
may prove a false idol to worship. Only immature minds shnnk 
from commonplace truths, the old and familiar truths of time. Things 
grow in the dark and in silence. So that in others and in ourselves 
in children, I think, most of all — we must accept obscure processes, 
and processes we do not understand; not only accept but most of all 
seek to foster them. I can think of no deadlier educational plan, for 
example, than the imposition of such ‘rationality* as becomes a 
kind of grid, prematurely and rigidly laid down, perhaps on early 
confused enthusiasms, or again on the groping shoots of apprehen- 
sion and response, as yet inarticulate. ‘Negative capability , m 
Keats’s phrase — ^without restless reaching after Reason — is intrinsic 
to ^visdom and patience; one might call it metaphorically the slow 
sap of wisdom. Another platitudinous truth : a great part of learning 
consists in learning to live, not with certainty, but \vith vacancy and 
possibility, whence a great capacity, and one not easy to teach or 
learn, the capacity to wait, to leave alone; to give root-room to 
underground workings. It is to those, to their potential flowering ot 
promised crop that this bright insecticide, preter-lucid ‘rationality , 
meant only for pests, so often proves a blight, sterile and fatal. 

There exist powers, or so Wordsworth tells us, that impress our 
minds of themselves; our minds which {this at least we should 
believe, surely) we sometimes can best feed in what he calls, with his 
characteristic quaint profundity, ‘a wise passiveness’. 


Notes 

1 One notorious snag in all philosophizbg, none the easier for its 
lamwtable farmlianty; our problems universally interlock. And if we 
illui^tc none of them vdihout fint Uying bare all the rest, it 
follow we shall never begin. So I here simply by-pass the 
so-called other minds’ problem. For ^Vitlgemtemians anyway, of 
course, this would be our starting point; rational man is also social 
from the start. As to that view, I have criticized it else^vherc (indeed 
^vs^g largely on the notable chapter in Professor Bennett’s book 
Kant j Analjltc; though I fdt bound to reject his own alternative 
solution as wcU). Cf. op. dt., sect. 51, and my own ‘The Notion of 
Logical Pnvac>-’, in Crilua, 35, 1968, 

m 
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The respected dictum ‘Man is a rational animal’ has by now 
acquired an old-fashioned air. For one thing we are no longer 
such pious Aristotelians as to suppose that one species of animal or 
vegetable is distinguished from all the other spedes of the genus b>' 
some single and simple differentiadng property. Nature does not 
kowtow to the canons of definition per germs et diferentiam. 

For another thing we arc accustomed to think of rationality as an 
excellence, as farsightedness, strength and loyalty are excellences. 
So just as it would strike us as absurd to say that all men arc far- 
sighted or all men are strong or loyal, it strikes us as absurd to say 
t^t all men are rational. All men cannot excel. For some men to be 
picked out as tall or vdtty, they must be picked out from the ruck of 
men v/ho are not tall or witty; and if being rational is being excep- 
tionally good at something or other, then not all men or even most 
men can be exceptionally good at this, any more than all men or even 
most men can be giants or dw’arls or champion boxers. A scale must 
have a middle and a foot, else it cannot have a top. Moreover, for 
quite other reasons, we have lost optimism about the prevalence in 
the world and the influence of this special excellence of rationality’* 
Apart the fact that it could not be deserved by all of us, the 
testimonial seems to be undeserved by any of us. 

Of course, when v/e half-assented to the dictum ‘Man is a rational 
animal , we v/ere not or should not have been using the notion of 
ratio^ty as a testimonial-notion. What we had or should have bad 
in mind is t^t there is a spedal task or craft or calling, or more 
likely a family of tasks, crafts or callings at which men, unlike other 
ar^ls, can be either good or bad or moderate. It is a peculiarity 
ofmen that they can sometimes succeed, but it is also thdr peculiarity 
that they can sometimes fail in certain undertakings in which other 
animals not only cannot succeed, but cannot even fail. They cannot 
compete at all, and therefore not even unsucccssfuDy. A lion not only 
cannot be good, he cannot es'cn be bad at reasoning, and an inf^* 
or an idiot not only cannot argue logically, he cannot even argue 
iUogicaUy. He cannot argue at aU, and so gets neither good nor bad 
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marks for his arguments, since these do not exist. We might Inject 
an hygienic astringency into the original respected dictum by saying 
that there are certain important stupidities and sillinesses of which 
only men can ever be found guilty, and therefore of which only men 
can ever be found not guilty. The only animal that is either irrational 
or rational is man. 

_ So now let us turn to the question what the thing is or, more 
circumspectly, what the things are at which it is peculiar to men to 
be either good or bad or indifferent, the peculiarity, indeed, which 
even men do not possess when they are infantile or senile, when out 
of their minds or asleep or fuddled or in a panic. 

Inheritance of the Academy’s veneration for geometry may lead 
some of us to reply to this question that what is peculiar to us 
rational animals is that we can ratiodnate, in the very special sense 
that we can construct proofi of theorems or at least foliosv and con- 
cur in other people’s pfoo& of them; we are all, though in embarrass- 
ingly different degrees, village EueJids, If we do put fonvard this 
very specific answer, most of m do so, probably, with somewhat 
uneasy consciences, because rigorous demonstrations have been out- 
side our ken since our schooldays. We never produce them and we 
never meet them, unless we reverently consult the authorized 
reposifon'es of them. So probably we would wish to liberalize our 
answer and say, less exactingly, ^at it is peculiar to human beings 
to be able, in some degree, to give and to recognize reasons, good 
or bad, for propositions, to think, that is, the pros and cons of 
thoughts; or that we arc able, in low or high degree, to do this 
and also to advance, legitimately or illegitimately, from accepted 
or considered propositions to new propositions, that is, to make 
good or bad inferences. 

At this point, however, we feel or should feel the rumblings of an 
internal mutiny. However pivotal it may be to the notion of a proper 
human being that he has some capacity, however slight, to produce 
and follow proofs of propositions; or to give and accept reasons for 
propositions; or to draw and concur in inferences from propositions 
to propositions; still surely it is not only for his puny, modest or 
glorious accomplishments in this dry and chilly propositional arena 
that we grade his life as a man’s life as distinct from a brute’s life, 
an infant’s life or an idiot’s life. We feel dimly, but deeply, and surely 
correcUy, that human beings merit their bad, medium or good marks 
for other things than only those in svhich schoolmasters arc profes- 
sionaUy interested. The human nature that we have so far d^r- 
cated from sub-human nature seems to be a one-sidedly Acsdeimc 
human nature. Surely men differ from horn and infants m ts^ liable 
-rmilitiesscs, stupidities and wrong-hcadedncsscs other than 
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scholastic ones, and in being “pabic of being judiciom in o*er 
ways than judicial ways. It is in h« actiom as weU as m “leu 
tiom and ratiocinations that a man. unhke a hon or an ■"fa"', “n 
be rash or circumspect, original or hackneyed, eardcss or «rdd. 

In his feelings and reactions also he. but not . 

avoid being petty, impatient and malicious. ^ 

unidlomatic to stigmatize someone as ttrattond 

obstinate or sentimental, but epithets like foolish , sdiy and smp 

come quite naturally to our lips. Nor do we await the results of ariy 
examinations or intelligence tests before coming out svith _ 

diets. We can esteem a man highly for his fair-mindedness or 
ness without wanting to know anything at aU about P°;;;“® ° 
ratiocination, just as, in the other direction, wc can trunk higmy 
his theorizing or his forensic powers, while still reserving ju gm 
about his tact, lus temper or his sportingness. ^ 

At this point we feel some temptation to say, wth 
precedents to give us the courage to say it, that ^e 
distinguishes us who possess it from the brutes, infents n 

that lack it is a dual Faculty. There is Theoretical Reason and there \ 
is Practical Reason. Theoretical Reason is our capaoty, smau or 
great, to think thoughts, that is, to operate from and wth 
tions. Practical Reason is our capacity, small or great, to 
ourselves according to moral principles in the warm world ofac o , 
and, therewith, our capacity also to feel the proper feelings towa ^ 
the inhabitants and the furniture of this world. Only 
possessed of Practical Reason can dthcr cheat or play fair, cimer 
desert or keep the ranks; but also only a creature ^vith 
Reason can feel contemptuous or emulous, proud or ashamed, 
guilty or guiltless. Whether this Faculty of Practical Reason is to e 
thought of as the brother-officer of Theoretical Reason or as i 
sergeant-major is a question the interest of which has, by our 
demythologizing time, somewhat dwindled, without altoge cr 
disappearing. For we arc now nearly, though not quite, immune 
from the temptation to picture our different abilities and Uabihucs 
as internal agencies or therefore as superior or subordinate agenaes. 
My sense of humour is my capacity to make jokes; it is not an agen 
in my insides which makes my jokes for me. It is not, therefore, an 
agent which takes orders from or gives orders to my Reason or my 
Sense of Decorum. . . 

But before embarking on what survives of this mythologica 
question about the relative army-ranks of Theoretical and Pracuca 
Reason, we need to ask ourselves whether we have yet been open- 
handed enough. Is it enough to say that man is, in posse, not merely 
something of a village Euclid, but also something of a village Hamp- 
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“'Ki*date not only for intellectual, but also 
lor moral honours ? For there are plenty orhuman talents other ih,e 


are plenty of human talents other than 
r educated, miseducated and nee- 

arc plenty of tastes and sttupIerSHeTtS^ moral 


tasta and scruples into whi^ the human adolescent can be growing 
up. i’or example, unlike a lion or an infant, a man can have a good 
or a poor sense of humourj yet a poor sense of humour is neither a 
moral vice or weakness nor yet an mtcJicctual failing. A lion, unlike 
a man, neither respects nor flouts technical standards of crafts, 
manship; it is neither an artist nor a phflistirjcf it is neither tactless 
nor tactful, courteous nor brusque,' irias neither a good nor a bad 
business; it is neither a gM>d nor a bad player of tennis or 
chess or hide-and-seek; it is neither scntiinental nor unsentimental 
nor cynical. There are hosts of kinds of faults and failings other than 
intellectual or moral faults and failings, of which only human 
beings can be accused or acquitted. Merely to split Reason into 
Theoretical and Practical Reason b to leave unattached lots and 
lots of our familiar and interesting contributions to daily life which 
are peculiar to ua rational animab. Ought sve not, in order to rein- 
force Tlicoretical and Pracdcal Reason, also to invoice artistic Rea- 
son, conversauonal Reason, comroerc/al Reason, strategic Reason 
and sporting Reason? 

A little while ago we felt mutinous against the traditional dictum, 
tvhlch seemed to identify what is peculiar to human nature with too 
narrowa range ofquali ties, namely, mth certain academic qualities. 
But nosv, I expect, ^ve begin to feel uneasy with the opposite idea 
which seems to identify it svilh loo wide a range. It then seemed over- 
stingy to say that man is an animal that can cope wth propositions. 
Now, I expect, it seems unprombingly hospitable to say just that man 
is an animal diat can do and fed all the things that man can, and 
the other animab cannot. So vre should try now to see whetlier there 
is not some common thread that runs through all the various 
actions, efforts, reactions and feelings which need to be edassified as 
peculiar to human nature, irrespective of whether these are to be 
sub-classified as intellectual or moral or artistic or conversational or 
commercial or sporting, and so on indefinite!)'. Let us try this 
approach. iVemightsay, not without risk of grave misunderstanding, 
that, in the most hospitable possible sense of the word, it b Thought 
that is peculiar to the human animal, and that it is onlybecauiene”” 
tan and does think that he'ean and does play competidve games, see 
jokes, act parts, make music, strike bargains, curb his irritation or 
impatience, play fairly, behave decorously and so on. That he acte 
or reacts in any of these ^vay8 entdb that he thinks. Wc can fight off 
the old menace of describing human nature in umvaxrantably 
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academic terms by saying that the thinking that is involved in these 
actions and reactions need not be scholastically trained thi^ng, 
perhaps need not even be propositional thinking. The child who c^ 
find fault with the singing of a song or can resent 
scolding need not be able to formulate his protests, much less be able 
to defend them against objections. Still he apprehends that the song 
has been mis-sung or that he has been scolded for doing sometmng 
which he did not do, and this apprehending must be classified as 
belonging to thinldng. For it could be misapprehension, and mis- 
apprehension is thinking something to be the case which is not e 
case. A creature which cannot think cannot misapprcherid or, there- 
fore, correctly apprehend either. The thinking of the child when e 
invents a new stratagem in hide-and-seek, or when he chuckles at a 
practical joke, may well be quite unarticulated and unschoole 
thinking, but ‘thinking* it must be called if we arc to be able to say 
that the stratagem ivas a stupid one or that what he chuckled at was 
not the practical joke that he took it to be, but a hostile or careless 

How must we suppose that the thinking of such unschoolci^ 
prcpropositional thoughts enters into the performance of even such 
nursery actions and into the having of even such nursery fechngs. 
When we say, as we must say, that a creature or an in&nt that cannot 
think cannot do such things as resent an undeserved scolding or test 
a new stratagem in hide-and-seek, what kind of dependence have 
wc in mind? 

One ansivcr comes all too quickly to our lips, namely the ‘causc- 
cfTcct* answer. The resenting or the inventing depends on the think- 
ing as the freezing of a pond depends on the falling of the temperature 
of the w’atcr. The thinking is a causal condition and presumably a 
causal precursor or inaugurator of the resenting or the experimenting. 
Our inference from the child’s experiment or resentment to ^ 
thinking the requisite thought b a diagnostic inference. ‘Here arc the 
symptoms, so there there must have been the cause.’ The child must 
fint have been thinking a thought and then — and therefore — gone 
on to feel the resentment or to test his nesv stratagem. ‘First came 
the flash of lightning and then — and therefore — there occurred 
the nimble of thunder.’ 

Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, this captivating causc- 
cfTcct answer leads to immediate troubles. By wl^t systematic or 
uns>*itcmatic sequences of observations and experiments did wc 
dijcoN'cr, or could wc have discovered, that human beings nc^'cr or 
lurdly c\'cr resent things, find things funny, test things, or even come 
out wnih significant and pertinent remarks save when the>’ have, 
vcr>’, verji' shortly beforehand, or even at the same time, been cntcr- 
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taming the requisite thought? By wbzt erperiments did we establish 
the causal law that lions, iniants and idiots never do the ante- 
cedent or concomitant thinking of thoughts, ^vithout which their 
behaviour cannot rank as dtber prudent er imprudent, careful cr 
rarcless, conceited or modest, non-conformist or confonmst? Did we 
fimt find them not thinking these thoughU, and therefore conclude 
that their conduct did not qualify for these epithets? How did we 
fi.nd them not thinking these thoughts? How indeed, did sve find the 
child, or our own selves, thinking them? Worc still. The doctor 
can describe in its own right and in observational terms that 
haemorrhage or that sprain to which he infers irom these visible 
or palpable external symptoms, just as sve can give its o^vn descrip- 
tion in observational terms to that lightning-flash of ^vhich this 
rumble of thunder is the effect. But in what sort of terms, even, arc 
we to describe those postulated prefatory or concomitant thinl^gs 
of apparently unformulated thoughts which are supposed to trigger 
off all our specifically human actions and reactions? In real life we 
have no general difficulty in recognizing another person’s utterance 
as a legitimate coraplamt or as a pertinent query, and this recog- 
nitioa does not in real Hfeau'ait tbeconffimadoo oC any diagaostic 
hypothesis. Yet according to the cause-effect theory, tve ought to 
remain quite unsure what, if anything, the utterance tvas an expres- 
sion of until we had tracked Its causation back to a prior or collateral 
cogitadve occtirrence, to which, unfbrttmately, we outsiders are 
forbidden access, and for the characterization of which ^ve and he 
lack even a \'Dcabulary. 

In our own case we arc, in normal drcumslances, perfectly ready 
to tell others or ourselves tvhal wc did, why we did it and svhat was 
the rituation, actual or supposed, in which we did it; or we are 
perfectly ready to tell ho>v we felt, about what and with what 
justification or seeming justification. The action or feeling so readily 
described was indeed that of a thinking being. An action or feefing 
of that description could not have been a p^ge in the life of a h'on, 
an infant or an idiot, or even, somciimes, in the life of a man who 
had been without our special training, history or interests. But stifl 
the mention of the postulated previous or s>’nchronous occurrence 
of a separate act or process of thinking a thought seems to be no 
natural, neccssarj’ or even possible ingt^ent in what sve so readily 
and usually satisfactorily divulge about what we did or felt and why 
we did or felt it. I have no difficulty in telling you what ammed me, 
but in tcUingyou this I do not recount a story of the pattern I began 
by having the thought that so-and-so, and then a tickled feeling 
cine over me and then a chuckle mu«i from me.’ Rather, in telling 
you what I ^vas amused at or what I chuckled at, I am already telhng 
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you the thought tvithout which I should not have been amused. My 
thought or apprehension of the ridiculous incident was not tee 
cause of my being amused.ltwas pardy constitudve of ib somewhat 
as the heads-side of a penny is indeed part of what makes it the penny 
that it is, and yet is obviously not a separately existing agency mat 
causes the penny to be the penny that it is. ^ ♦ f 

To describe someone as laughing at a ridiculous xnadent is, o 
coune, to say more than just that he made a laughing noise. I t is to 
say that he laughed in appreciation, or perhaps misappreciaUon oi 
the quaUty of the inddent. But this docs not require, indeed it does 
not permit us to say that there took place in him, first an emotionless, 
spectator’s appredation of a situation, and second, some ow 
triggered off by this detached and contemplative appredation, a 
spasm of a feeling and the eicpulsion of a laughing noise. More near y 
it is to say just that he appredated — gleefully apprcdated c 
ridiculous incident; or just that he found the incident funny. 
Certdnly he could not have found it funny if he had not got 
adequately developed wits; and he would not have found it fuiuxy 
if, owing to panic, absence of mind, preoccupation, inebriation or 
sleep, he had not been tising those vnts. His bdng intelligently alive 
to the ridiculous inddent, his feding of amusement and his laughter, 
though not independent parts, are indeed distingtiishable features 
of that single momentary passage in his life. For particular purposes 
they can be given separate mentions or emphases, as can the profile, 
complodon and expression of his face. But just as Ae separately 
mentionable characteristics of his fa(^ are not parts of it, or Aerefore 
separable parts of it, so his intelligent appredation of the ridiculous 
inddent, lus feeling tickled and his laughing arc not parts or 
therefore separately occurring parts of his amusement at the 
inddent. 

Nor does the anxious mother first dbpassionatdy consider an 
unformulated truth about her child’s illness and then go on to 1^^® 
a feeling of anxiety and then go on to ^vring her hands. She thinks 
anxiously, and she is anxious enough to keep on thinking about 
child, and to think little of other things, unless as things connected 
wth and coloured by her child’s danger. , 

It must be confessed that wc do sometimes picture a persons 
waking life as a descripfion^balfling procession of passionless and 
uncxecutivc acknowledgments of unarticulatcd truths or falschoo^ 
triggering off actions, emotions, gestures, smiles, shudders and 
losses of appetite. ^Ve picture his life so when we look at it through 
the blinkers of certain epistemologies. So much the worse for those 
blinkers. But what is it that not only persuades us to put on thse 
blinkers but even gets us to fed at home In them? It is, I think, this. 
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B«idcs and in sharp contrast vdth this very hospitable notion of 
thinkmz, as that using or misusing of our svits ^vhich is internal to or 
consntubw of all our spccificany human actions and reactions, wc 
have anotho" very specific, almost professional, notion of thinking 
namely as the reflecting that is done by the Thinker as distinct from 
Je Agent, the thinking that deser\'cdly ranks as, in high or low 
degree, theoretical thinkmg. Here we can speaks intelligibly 
enough, of the thinking of thoughts in some detachment from the 
momentary practical tasks or concerns of the thinker. This reflecting 

can be very crudelydeseri bed asoperatingfromandwith propositions; 

and the thinking of these thoughts has indeed a certain chilly 
disengagement from the urgencies of the moment, as well as a certain 
impersonality. My theoretical problem or anssver today might be 
your theoretical problem or answer toroorrosv or last year. Human 
rationality has here separate and, if you like, genuinely academic 
objectives and chores of its own, objectives and chores in which the 
Greeks could svith justice say that barbarians, being totally 
unschooled, could not participate. To put an edge on this contrast: 
on the one hand we should certainly svish to say that the tennis* 
player is, in the hospitable sense of the verb, thinking, since be is 
attending to the game, and applying or misapplying to fresh con* 
tlngendes lessons that he has iearoed. Not only his long-term stra* 
tegies but also his momentary' movements can be politic and cunning 
or stupid and ill*judged. ^ the time he is etimating and mis* 
estimating things. His using his wits and his playing the game are one 
single occupation, not two rival occupations, or even tsw? allied 
occupations. On the other hand, in the special, semi-professional 
sense of the verb, he must stop playing if he ^vant5 to think, i.e. to 
reflect, and he must stop reflecting if he stants to play tennis. If he 
is reflecting about some intellectual problem, even a problem about 
tennb, he is not then and there giving his mind to his game. If he is 
engaged in the one activity, then he is wholly or partly dbengaged 
from the other. They are rival occupations. It is by this special 
family of distinctively intellectual operations that the notion of 
Reason has traditionally been monopolized. 

Tins, I suggest, is why, when we find it necessary to say that, 
for example, tennis-playing involves thinking, namely thinking svhat 
to do and how to do it, »vr Zed oursdfcs forced to jay, what in ow 
hearts we know to be false, that the acti\-ity of playing tennis has 
got to be a rapid procesrion of momentary and unrecorded intel- 
lectual or theorizing operations triggering off the several muscular 
movements. For imwittingly we have identified ^ exerci^ of our 
wts with a very special cla^ of them, namely wth certain special 
exercises of our academically trained and academically motivated 
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mts; so we have had to postulate the occurrence of unrecorded 
quasi-propositiona! operations to explain, in a causc-effret way, 
what it was that enabled, say, the tennis-player to antrcipate to 
opponent’s return; or enabled the child to appreciate a joke or t^ 
out a new stratagem in hide-and-seek. For we argued ^^ith app 
but unreal cogency that since he was thinking, he must have done, 
Avith fearsome celerity, a bit of what the theorist doe, ^ 

reflecting. Finding oursave imdcr pressure to pick out that leature 
of a person’s actions and reactions which constitutes his giving 
mind to them, we naturally but improfitably skidded into identilpng 
this feature \vith some accredited variety of intellectual operation, 
some recordable, though unrecorded stroke of theonzmg. e 
assumed, quite \sTongly, that what takes a bit of intelhgence mu5 
incorporate a bit of intellectual work; that for an act or feeling o 
be that of a more or less reasonable man it would Imvc to ttot m 
tandem behind an unacknowledged act of ratiocination; or uisX o 
think what one is doing or saying, one must perform, like lightning, 
a bit of thinking and then pass on to a bit of doing or mying. 

So nmv we need to confront, face to lace, this distinction betwe«, 
on the one hand, the perfectly general notion of thought, as svhat is 
partly constitutive of all spe^cally human actions and rwebons, 
and, on the other hand, the quite special and almost profe^on 
notion of thought, as a separate, self-mo\'ing and self^puoti^ 
actirity of reflection, requiring some specialist training and governs 
by standards of its own. What are the differences and what arc the 
connexions bctivccn intelligent conduct in general and intellectua 
operations in particular? Between being a bit intelligent and doing a 
bit of reflecting or theorizing? In asking this question I am, I thinly 
asking — but not asking only — ^how are Theoretical Reason an 
Practical Reason related? 


Before tackling this problem directly, we need to make a p^cedy 
general preUminary clariflcation. ^'^cther we are considering the 
case of a child momentarily perplexed by a practical joke, or the 
case of a tenius-playcr momentarily hesitating betVi'cen one move- 
ment and other, or the case of an historian at a loss for an cxplana- 
Uon of some historical event, in describing him as thinking we are 
describing him as wondering, as tijing to solve his practical or theo- 
retical problem. He is pondering, undecided, unsettled. He is in a 
stale of search, and very often, though not always, in a state ol 
bafflement, that u, of not yet knowing svhat to do in order to solve 
his problem. For example, when conversing with a foreigner in his 
own language, I may be frequently trying, and sometimes trying 
in vain, to make out what he means; and trying also, and perhaps m 
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yam, to into words ofliis language the things that I want to say 
o too, I may have to try, maybe in vain, to frame a 

reply which will not offend or embarrass a person of his nationality. 
Now contrast with this my normal situation in conversing wth my 
own friends. Here, most of the time, though not quite all of the time 
I have not merely no great difiBcuJtics, but no difiicultics at all in 
tmdentanding what they say or in making myself understood by 
them ; and I have to take not merely no great pains, but no pains at 
all to avoid wounding theirsusccptibilitics. Certainly I am attending 
to what they say, and my replies arc appropriate and tmmechanical. 
I am alert and not absent-minded, asleep or distrait. But I do not, 
most of the time, wonder at all what they mean orsvhat I am to say. 

I am not in a state of search or bafflement. I am using, but I am not 
taxing my conversational wits. I am conversing adequately, perhaps 
^en well, but I am not trying to do so, and a forUori 1 am not trying 
in vain to do so. Naturally such unhesilant, unobstructed, fluent 
convening presupposes a prior mastery of conversational English 
and a prior familiarity vdth my interlocutors. Once I did have to 
study English, and to study the ways and foibles of my friends. But 
now that I have learned, I can converse with them, most of the time, 
not merely tvich very litde effort but with no effort at all. 2 succeed 
in exchanging ideas ^rith them without any present studying. Of 
course this agreeable and untaxing situation ceases to obtain the 
moment the conversation turns toivards embarrassing topics, or 
the moment the circle is joined by a hot-gospelicr or by an acquaint- 
ance in deep mourning. 

Togeneralize this point. Notallsucccssesarepreccded byattempts; 
not aU findings are preceded by searches; not ail gettings arc pre- 
ceded by labours. In all fields, &om the nursery to the laboratory, 
more or less painfully acquired capacities can develop info absolute 
facilides, so that the exercises of these capacities arc at last, though 
only in normally propitious drcmnstanccs, totally unhesitant, totally 
unperplexed and totally unlabotiota. Some things which earlier 
had been slightly or very difficult arc now so completely e«y that we 
do not trouble to describe them as even easy. Some things Avhich 
earlier had been obscure or strange are now so completely obvious 
that we do not trouble to describe them as even obvious, any more 
than I would ordinarily trouble to describe as ‘quite fight' the match 
or the pin that I pick up from the floor. Of course, the fact that some- 
thing, say ^valking do\vn familiar stairs, is no^v completely osy docs 
not involve that we ne\'cr stumble; the fact that Its meaning is or 
seems perfectly oinious does not invdve that we never misunder- 
stand a friend’s remark. Total unlaboriousncss does not entail 
impcccabilit}'. Theorists who enjoy mvendng Faculties sometimes 
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use the grand 

sr.fS;s3 ssssfi- — . » 

anything if the risk of gomg "fong tras «dl a smm^ ^ 
cannot yet be or seem quite P j ^g^inat being 

ences have forced me “ f^n my tardness of 

mistaken about such things. K, f P 

hearing or from the similanty of mor ^ „r another, then 

distinguish the voice voice belonged 

S. domto"d°e the possMity tot 

them Laryg. FaciUty involves predommant, but not excep 

'“^liking, wondering, P™‘'X®’r’’'rf^'c'trSuty ^'^S'nHng 
effort belong to the level below tot of Pf*X hu7i am not tbink- 
when I am trying to ‘‘eol^be oTvety o^^^ 

ing or wondering when I tom starching for the moon 

sionaUy, misreeogniie iq any more than I s'ar Amg , 

when I see it shining in the s^ abwe my have 

as I am using my eyes when I sec the moon, thoug rccog- 

to peer or scan tvith them tot. so I am mmg my ^doing any 
nice a friend’s voice, though I did not h-e to sar by domg^aj 
svondering, surmising or spectoung not have 

deranged or panic-stricken, or distrait or fuddled, I 

a joke straight off is nsing. but not 
his ivits. He does not try to see it, since he does not need 
The man who has to try, and perhaps tries m ram to J 
thinking or wondering. Both seeing to joke '’"‘b°" XSp ence 

effort, and trying to see iqi.c. thinking U over. ^emphfy.ntettg^^_^ 

or, if you Uke, rationaUty, in the most hospiablc seme of tee 
But it is the former, not to latter which exemphto it at m 
For to ponder is to be stiU unsuccessful, and to have to pono 
fall short of complete facility. But still, effortless gettmgs ac 

plishings presuppose the prior occurrence of ,S„,itv 

and effortful accomplishings. Facility now is the harvest o ^ 
then. The qualities of a man’s wits are shown both by his eno 
gettings and accomplishings and by his effortful get^gs or ’ 

accomplishings or failures. But it is the latter wluch have ma 
former possible. If I can now very often detect misprints at a g > 
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it is only because in childhood I industriously and interestedly 
Struggled wjth the recaldtrant mysteries of spelling. 

^ In short, if a person has, without the slightest difficulty or hesita- 
tion, seen a joke or a misprint, then it is true of him that he has used 
hts wts, yet f^e that he has been wondering or pondering. He has 
found something wthout having to rummage for it. 


Now we can return to our big residual problem. How is the wzy in 
which all spedfically human actions and reactions require thought or 
rationality, i.e. the use or misuse of at least partially trained wits, 
to the way in ^vhich certain, rather special and even specialist 
activities of reflecting belong to some men some times only, 
namely at the times when we describe them as occupied in thin king 
as contrasted with doing? Is there a smooth Une of development 
from the child who chuckles at a praclicaj joke, or from the tennis- 
player who anticipates his opponent’s return to the historian, say, 
who tries, perhaps successfully, to find the explanation of an 
historical incident, or to the scientist who tries, perhaps successfully, 
to rigorize the Menddian genetic theory.’ Is theorizing just a mu<A 
more highly advanced stage of that of which, say, resenting an 
undeserved scoldicgis a very primitive stage? Ir the child who tries 
out a new stratagem in hide-and-seek already a nursery-Newton? 

' I am going to argue that the line is not a smooth line, and so that 
there is more than a mere increase in complodty betiveen the prob- 
lems which we solve or try to solve, say, in the nursery or on the 
football field, and those which we solve or try to solve in our capacity 
of scientists, historians, economists, scholars, philosophers, etc,; or 
even those which we solve or try to solve in our capacity of school- 
boys studying arithmetic, translation, geography or essay-writing. 
But I shall not, of course, be maintaining that there was a day in 
everyone’s life, or even that it makes sense to say that there was such 
a day, when he was promoted, or promoted himself finm the ranks of 
those who just have intelligence and use it to the rank of those who 
have and use their Intellect or thdr Faculty of Theoretical Reason. 

The entirely general notion of thought that ^vc have been con- 
sidering is that of, for example, tlie thinking what to do or how to 
do it of the person ^vho is trying to tvin his game of tennis, or trying 
to converse wth a foreigner. His problem is, in a ^vide sense, a 
practical, though not a moral problem, and hu successful solution 
of it is hb success in the game or the conversation. His thinking is, 
as we have seen, not a precursor of or a preparatory step to^vard3 
his doing what he svants to do; it is an element, and an essential 
element in hb trying to do it. It b not a separately reportable stretch 
of an autonomous activity; it b a constitutive feature of his successful 
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or umucccrsful tennis-playing 

he is trying intelligently, or. ® hat to do and 

to try. He does not have he "he vfeto of a division 

another motive for doing • or the conversing and the 

between two occupations, one the plain g at this stage, no 

other the thinking how to P'^ " “=',fpty ’or converst. His 
interest in the problem how rVirPthinhing how to play 

playing may be judicious or jlUjudgcd, Tt mav be auick or 

is n«5eti4lf judicious or ill-judged "The h not yet 

slow thinking, and etneient or ,o play elS- 

trying to think efficiently P'^J ^",h ,ho wS? he playeffi but 

ciently. In retrospect he may fir^d fault with the w y^^ p 
not, as yet, with the way in whieh he thinking 

may accuse himself of playing carelessly, Y 

carelessly how to play. , rrflectine which 

In strong contrast with this, the thinking —-a..- whether of 
wc are ready to classify as intellectual work, warily 

low or of Hgh level, is thinking in which » “y,, 

at least slightly concerned to think P™P"'^ y y ^5 find 
standards of its own, such that m „ jeeuse 

find fault with the way in which he '’“‘l^TSeifie fesoeH Now we 
himself of thinking carelessly m this or that 'P“'®'J“P.' jhools and 
are considering the thinking which it is ffie . delib- 

unlvereitlcs to train and to stimulate. Students there - |,;yans 
eratcly trained and stimulated to think like goo . . , or 

or good historians or good philosophers or good 
good composers of Latin verse or good grammanans. Th“ ' 
degree specialist thinking, and it is thinking that has achiw 
ofTutonomy. since it now moves under its own stea^ 
cargoes of its own and is steered W oompasscs of iB osvn. 
separate occupation. The question What is he d ® ' 
answered by ‘He is thinking’. Moreover it has a weak or stro g 
correcting factor built into it. Behind, nnd not at all 
examiner’s question ‘What do you think about so ?"d m. 
lies in wait the question ‘Why do you think so, i.e. 
iustifleation do you think so?’ To impart P'^fP“'“°'“,T "eh- 
giving their justification is to try to persuade, not to try to « . 

and to have accepted such propositions is to believe, not to Kn • 

I illustrate this crucial point by a partial parallel. If a ^^na 
is lost, he wants to find out how to reach his dwtination. 
around him, moves off in one direction, then circles roun a 
on. Yet wc should not yet rank Wm as an explorer, and 
not as a geographer. For, first, he is not scanning the countJ^si 
scrambling round it in order to advance his, or mankind s, g 
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graphical knowledge. All he rvants is to get home. He is searching 
but he IS not rtsearching. Second, his scannings and his rovings’ 
nave, I am supposing, no method or technique in then. He docs not 
know how so to organize them as to make it probable or certain that 
he will in the end reach the nVee or the railway-track. He does not, 
for cnample, consistently follotv the stream downhill, or he does not 
s^temaU'cally quarter the ground, or mark off the paths that he has 
already tried and abandoned. He has a good reason for hunting, 
namely that he needs to get home before nightfall. But he has, I 
am supposing, no general reasons, good or even bad, for the par- 
ticular hunting-moves that he makes. If his search is successful, it 
may succeed only by luck, or by half-memory, or by unschooled 
hunch or by native sense of direction; it docs not succeed by being 
efficiently conducted. 

In contrzst tvith him, the explorer also roves and also scans, but 
he roves and scans methodically, and the methods arc learned 
methods of finding out the Be of the land, whatever land it may be. 
Whether or not he also happens to svant to arrive at a personal 
destination, his actions now have an independent objective of their 
otm, namely to ascertain the geography of the area. IVbat he dis- 
covers about the terrain may, or may not, subsequently prove useful 
for the particular practical purposes of people, including himself, 
who ^vant to get home, tvant to picnic, ^vant to find bog-flowers or 
transport timber and so on. But what he discovers about the terrain, 
being indifferently useful for all these practical purposes, is neutral 
between them. The geographical knowledge that he acquires is 
qualified to become anybody's property, and therefore not the 
personal property of anyone in particular. The formulability of this 
knowledge in ^vords or in cartographical symbols is part and parcel 
of its being, in principle, at once pubBc property and neutral as 
between the different momentary concerns of different individuals. 
The explorer's findings are, as such, disengaged from any particular 
urgencies. Moreover, exploration is, as such, subject to canons of 
procedure. It has a discipline, a gradually developing disdplinc of 
its mvn. TIjcre are correct versus incorrect, economical versus 
uneconomical ways of making surveys, of describing territorial 
features, of recording observations, and of checJciag estimates and 
measurements. The explorer, to be an explorer, must have learned 
from others or found out for himself some of these procedures if he 
is today to be putting them into practice. He can reproach himself 
or be reproached by others for carelessness, precipitancy, inaccuracy 
or muddle-headedness, as distinct from inexpertness, only if he 
fails to work in svaj^ in which he already know ho^v to work. 

If he is an c.xpiorer at all. then, though he may be surprised to 
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hear it, he already s“mc sdf-rSnadon 

is, some coittempt for rhoddy ' ^p'cts of fame or 

mistakes and omissions. Even .* ,.P tjo’^ to do the job 

remuneration he has at least a _ S exploring 

properly. Indeed, oto thmgs Exploring is. 

for its own sake. At least a comer ^ sufficient 

in some measure, an ‘,a [„ at the moment?’ to 

answer to the question Wat is he e pg try’, as it would 

say -He is exploring anoh-and-such a of coum^ 

not have been a sufficient atmver „ say ‘He is 

ivandcrer ’What is he engaged in at country.’ 

roving around and scanning such and half-way house. 

I hope it is obvious where I ^vant to go fr®"' "f the 
Thought in the near-profesional ^ „rd as exploring 

word stands to thinking m the genml “J *= way home, 

and surveying stand to procedure^ ”B^“T*'j 7nd it is 

Theoretical thinking is, in some degree, sclf-i nofva , • 
subject to its own canons of ‘correct j^eorist as such 

versus ‘uneconomical’, i.e. it has a discipbne. , . jpjeial 

has some special equipment and ^“"f;td^v= can 

conscience, special tastes and a speaal hobby. J" “ 
now credit him with that famous Faulty, an InteUect. 

It does not matter in the east, for “Y P“CP“«‘ a 

specialist thinker’s inteUectual pursuit is that of “ a 

mathematician, a philosopher, a htcrary critic, p 
grammarian or a bird-watcher; and it does „or 

least, for my purposes, whether he is proficient, m t.^CThe 

at if, whether he U whole-hearted or half-hearted in 
is a professional or an amateur; or whether he is an adu ^ 
adolLent. If he can do intellectual work at all, he toows 
to get something wrong, and he knows what 'J “ *o b getting 

and knowing this, he also cates, however „ be 

things right and getting 'hmgs sorted out. He would p ^ 

out of the muddle, and he apologizes for the mistake. He m y ^ 
under adverse criticism, but he can still distinguish just r 

critirism. . ttinusht. 

Part of what I am saying is that, in its speciahst ^nse, _ 

i.e. intellectual work, 1^ a dbcipline or rather a battery 
ciplincs of its own. But this assertion is liable to be miscons 
two qxiite different ways. . . 

X. First, it is, I thirxk, sometimes assumed that there is jus 
type of intellectual fault against which the thinker must . 

trained and must now be wary, namely breach of the rules o ^ 

Doubtless fallaciousness in reasoning is, in some important y> y» 
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Ihc most radical thing that can be Avrong with a person’s theoretical 
thinking. But in one scientist’s criticism of the theory of another 
sacnUst, or in one historian’s criticism of the work of another his- 
torian, accusations of formal Jallacy are pretty rare. The faults that 
are actually found there belong to a svide range of different types, 
with most of which the formal logician has no ofEcial concern. A 
first-rate mathematician and a first-rate literary critic might share 
Uic one intellectual rirtue of ar^ng impeccably, while their other 
intellectual virtues could be so disparate ^t neither could cope even 
pumlely with the problems of the other. Each thinks scrupulously 
inside his own field, but most of their scruples are of entirely 
different kinds. Though equally vigilant against fallacy, they also 
take quite different sorts of precautions against quite different 
sorts of mistakes, muddles and omissions. Perhaps our inherited 
tendency to equate rationality with the capacity to prove theorems 
or to deduce conclusions from premises is connected with this 
assumption that fallaciousness, berausc, maybe, the most radical, is 
in the last resort the only fault that a theorist can be guilty of, an 
assumption as far-fetched as the idea that head-on collisions are the 
sole penalties of bad driving on the highway. 

S- There is a second way in svhicb it would be quite natural to 
misconstrue my military metaphor of the ‘disciplines’ of intellectual 
worL It might be taken to imply or suggest that the thinking of the 
really high-grade theorist moves— niistressingly unlike our own 
thinldng — as soldiers move on the barrack-square. One evolution 
is smartly succeeded by another evolution, one controlled pace 
forward is smoothly succeeded by one controlled step to the right 
and so on. There is indeed some thinking which docs go like this, 
namely svhat we do when adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing. Here wc can make controlled step after controlled step, 
without hesitancy or loss of direction. Cash registers arc better than 
we arc at these operations. But most thinking is not and could not 
be like this. ‘Disciplined’ does not mean the same as ‘regimented’ 
or ‘drilled’. A person’s dunking is subject to disciplines if, forexample, 
he systematic^ly takes precautions against personal bias, tries to 
improve the orderliness or clarity ofhis theory, checks his references, 
his dates or his calculations, listens attentively to his critics, hunts 
industriously for exceptions to hbgencraliaations, deletes ambiguous, 
vague or metaphorical expressions from the sinews ofhis arguments 
and so on indefinitely. His thinking is controlled, in high or low 
degree, by a svide range of quite specific scruples; and this is very 
different from the way ia which his multiplying and dividing are 
regimented by those few stereotyped drills that were inculcated in 
him in his schooldays. 
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Moreover, the excogitation of a momi^n^s’’ tok, like 

and explanatory histori^l “ “.‘^rUkeapieceoflong 

laying two hundred bncks, or a j.>. tas’l: like constructing 

divisionMtcanbearnonth-st^korade^dcs^^ 

a garden. Its development .s a gradual, mful 

aflir. Hypotheses have to ^ “ ^fand m dil Ideas have 

«F”? ■ 

the ideas of rationaUty, reasonahlen^ and ^o 
to the notion of the thinking that needs “ of self- 

work. For this thinking exam- 

correction. Hunch, native sense of direction, cares, 

pies, though indispensable, am no long« enough ^e thm _ 
lx least a lltUe bit, whether he geU thmp "S!? “F ^°”J’*at the 
least slightly concerned to think properly. Th 
quesUon of justification U always a live 

thesis or suggestion that is made, for any “I" , otamplc 

any argument that is constructed or even sketchedjor F 
that isVdduced, for any word or phrase "'",“X\tiground, 
the challenge is there in the foreground or m the bac^ 
‘Why?’, ‘With what right?’, ‘For what reason? 
ever-present justification-demand is like the jusuto i 
that Ln always be made for any action tiiat we Pf "rf- 

for any of our reactions or feelings that arc to rank as >>a”S P ^ 
ficaUy human. But the difference that matt.^ tfti“ns 

reasons given in justification of inteUectual or theoretic P^.^, 
or efforts are necessarily themselves intellectual o 
reasons. They are cx nffno propositional considerations. 1 oy 
not ex oJSiAo moral or prudential or aestheue tea?™- “F 
than they arc reasons of courtesy, fashion, compeunve pr 

good business. . f r»Wlo- 

Naturally, though unfortunately, the preoccupation P , 
sophers with theoretical reasons or jmlifications has often * 
them to treat practical reasons and justifications as -rrful- 

or off-shoots of theoretical reasons, as if all scruples and. all 
ness reduced, somehow, to theorists’ scruples and theorists wr 
ness. The genus has been reduced to a variety of one of i ^ 
species, just because this species has, and deserves, so sped 
cachet. Remembering too well that the historian mtist reply to 
quesdon ‘With what justification?* by citing his documentary 
archaeological evidence; or remembering too well that a ^ 
must reply to the question ‘Wth what justification?’ by adducing 
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derivation from axioms, philosophers have sometimes jnelded to the 
temptation of supposing that the question ‘With uhat justification?’ 
when asked about an action, or an emotion, or a literal^* inno%-alion, 
should also be replied to by addudng a proof; or at least something 
colourably like a proof, or by adducing a corpus of bits of 
evidence, or at least of things colourably like bits of evidence. 
‘How else,’ we can hear them muttering, ‘How else could a reason 
be a justification of something, tinlcss in the wzy in which a premiss 
IS a reason for a conclusion? How could there be practical successes 
or failures save as repercussions ofsucccsses or failures in theorizing? 
How could a person do the right thing or do a wTong thing, save 
as the after-eficct of doing the right theoretical thing or a wrong 
iheorcticai thing? How could a person be a back>slidcr in his con- 
duct, save as the aftcr-eflccl of a bit of back-sliding in his theoretical 
reflections about how he should behave?* To ask such questions as 
these surely is to ask, in effect, ‘How could a person Icam anytliing 
In the nursery, unless he had already learned in the university how 
to learn nurscr>' lessons?’ or *How couJd M. Jourd:iin talk prose 
before he had mastered some prose-formulated propositions about 
the conditions of significant prose ?’ ’How could the unmanufactured 
horse possibly get and remain in front of the manufactured cart?* 
Ifvi*e enjoy the egotistical pastimeorghting to mankind testimonials 
which we withhold from other creatures; or if, more sensibly but 
still platitudinously, wc like to give to dviltzed man testimonials 
which we withhold from uncivilized man, and to civilized man at his 
highest, which wc half-wiihhold from civilized man at his decent 
but unglorious mean, wc shall ccrtainl)- lay great, though not 
exclusive emphasis on hb past performances and hb future promises 
as a thcorbt, that is, as an advancer oftnowledge, no mailer whether 
this be knowledge of nature, mathematical knowledge or knowWgc 
of human iva)"* and human esffings. ^^*hal we must not do u to * 
confuse testimoniab with explanations. \ct this b just what we do 
when wc treat spedal and specially inculcated profidcncia as 
elemental agencies or forces; for example, w hen v>-e treat Theoretical 
Reason as the cause of human nature’s being human nature; or when 
wc treat all our doings as the effects of some of our propositional 
doings, and aU our faults as visible footprints left in the mud by the 
priv)' commission of inarticulate fallacies. 
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II 


Preliminaries . 

“-iiiay^ell feel uncomfortable with R^^onXtr^ntnnnai &i- 

"^■ H^'ii^i^nablenea U praiseworthy, and 

and what Umitatiom there arc rywn another 

cannot fail to engage our IVM is it 

quesUon, stUl more fundamental and at tot as diffi^ 

I bt TtesombU? It is to this mind-tsvister that I 

Let us remind ourselves of the land of answer that has 

been offered. Two examples vdUst^ce. „„„ explained 

The distinguished sociologist. Moms ansherg,_ P 

that :ajatJPhal.personJlone^hpj 5 ^blem^ 

pu nieiilar situation a knowledge ofgento rules 
-feiSTfor himself oii thThais- olT^prtience^^h^l 
fESloTSt Reason uTShHirrTrer. Ansl^cc., I93»^. v • 
p. asO. We are entitled, I think, to treat ‘rahoral “ 

M a mere stylistic variant upon ‘reasonable . Now ® 

tenon, if taken strictly, Im the deprc^lng “ '^jer ask 

anybody is ever in a position to be rational . I^t the 
himself how often he can apply to a particular situauon ™ , , 

he has ‘laid down for Kmsdr on the bash of ‘expenenee and img 
(And is it to matter whether the rules are coircct?) jj 

discovery of applicable rules is so rare that to insist upon i '' 
mabe rationality as scarce as handcraft. With rules as wi * ^ 

ments, we must usually employ those that others have ma e. 
best we can hope for, nearly always, is to choose \viscly, no 
create. . „nre 

Another distinguished llunker, the late Karl Mannheini, 
defined ‘substantial rationality* as ‘intelligent conduct 
one’s own insight into the connections between events’ {Man a 
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Samlj, Routledgc & Kegan Paul. 1940, p. 53). Here we have the 
same emphasis upon the agents originality (‘one’s own insight’) 
already cnticizcd above, svith the extra comph'cation of an invoca- 
tion of i^jgenM (‘/afei/igoitconduct’), an idea no less obscure than 
the notion of rationality it is supposed to clarify, 

■y'SucH’ statements as those quoted illustrate the common fault of 
inflated definition. Fired by enthusiasm for an ideal of ‘Reason’ or 
'Rationality', a thousand writers have offered penuasive definiu'ons 
of what they think ought to be valued. In this svay zeal breeds distor- 
tion and sober analysis is supplanted by high-minded rhetoric. Too 
often also, Ae path to these inflated answers is what Peirce called the 
‘b’gh priori’ way: we arc invited to treat as self-evident ivhat badly 
needs ai^umentative support. 

I shall un dertake h efc.thr more, TnndesUtask of beginning to 
explore^hSl we eetual h mean by ‘rea s onable^ I start svith the 
adjective^Tatherthafl the noun, because it resists the reification that 
‘Reason’ positively invites. Our topic is the reasonable, with a small 
‘r’, not Rccison svith a capital ‘R*. 

My replacemen t of the original question ‘What is reasonableness ?* 
by its linguistic correlate ‘What do we mean by “reasonable”?' is 
deliberate. For an answer to the latter will necessarily be an answer 
to the former: I know no better svay of clarifying what philosophers 
have called the ‘concept’ of something than by exploring the ways 
in which mastery of the concept is manifested in uses of the words 
expressing that concept. To render explicit how ‘reasonable’ and 
related words are used is ipso facto to anatomize reasonableness: 
there are not two tasks, but one. This sober linguistic approach to our 
problem has the advantage also of providing specific tasks, and 
dlflicult ones at that. 

The full programme, then, would be to render explicit some of the 
rules governing the uses of ‘reasonable’ and such closely related 
^vords as ‘reason’ and ‘justification’. Some such rules >vill look 
somewhat superficial, in their concern with grammatical categories, 
or with what linguists call ‘constraints upon co-occurrence’ (rules 
determining the linguistic associates of ‘reasonable’); other rules, 
specifying conditions in which ‘reasonable’ may be properly 
applied, may seem more probingly related to the meanings of 
‘reasonable’. But both types of rule, V^tactic’ and ‘semantic’, in 
showing how we use ‘reasonable’, help to clarify its meanings. 

As to evidence, I can rely only upon the reader’s knowledge of 
Avhat can properly be said in English or in any language into which 
English can be translated. That the reader possesses the requisite 
kno\vledgc, in common with the writer and other competent Engh'sh 
speakers, is certain. That still leaves plenty of room for disagreement 
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how one uses ini&t let STig m. 

What Wnd of thing enn be culled •rcn.onnWc'? 

Since 'reasonable’ In?phi«= 

attached to nouns that ^ ^ which nouns, when 

of the form 'a rerunnable 3'n,c Vill not do so; it « 

substituted for W , wih .nsncaJc of ‘a reasonable "■'art , 

, nonsensical, in a primary V might succeed in attaching 

or ‘an unreasonable star , ,|marlcablc expressions, 

rome metaphorical ““^"arnr which a speato 
By a ‘pnmary context I mein a suu quouon, 

seriously, literally and prtmically uses ^ _ contexts for 

but without talking about it. If dtherMokes and lies, 

a word's use, there could be no secondary ^.mher JO 

tropes and word-play, are cccs of SP«'* 

primary contexts. But the secondary ,„fncicnt ingenuity, 

inexhausUble: any string of words coul^ nilsht joldngly be caUed 
be used in an intelUgiblc uttemnee. A «t roght joking 

^“l!te h'::."ue» the speaker's 
intenUons in order to rrmke sense ”f ceasonable 

Among the admissible subsutuuons lbr A -husband', 

are the foUowing; ' . 'mT?",’bW or''lake'- idi. 'demand', 

'chalrman’-but not 'horse', 'fish, table ,°'’“'’^™..c:q«eta- 
'question'.'objeeUon', 'offer', 'compro^e, in 

don', 'prediction', 'clalm'-^ut not change “ "^f.^tcategy'. 
cost of living', 'memory or knowledge. P ’ ^ , *^^^guration’, 
'design' will fit-hut not 'shape, Sment’ 

'cons^tion'; 'beUer,'hope"r«r’, s'sentmrat ^PP 

,viU do-but hardly 'joy' or 'pam . (Some enable'.) 

couple more rcadUy with 'unreasonable than s"* r 'he 

Such preliminary and unsyste^tic »tnpf'."g> ™B“' Xcesrion- 
supplcmentcd by sceldng admissible subsutuuons m the ^ ^ 

fo™, 'It is (would be) reasonable ' tegories 

way we would get specific insunces of the fion^ 
elidted by the first test. (Cf. 'a reasonable dcimnd w 
reasonable to demand an explanation for an overcharge .) 

These simple exercises soon reveal a great variety ol ^ 

nominal expressions to which 'reasonable' and '“tea“’'“_,,hncs 
be sensibly attached: they include references to persons, s 
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specialized ^vith 
status {‘husband 
not all aciions*- 
ing, etc.; or, by 
actions might be — the demand made, the question asked, etc.; also 
vanous a^ttitude and feelings, niis ca taJogue is of course incomplete. 

Yet if ‘reasonable’ and its opposite seem uncommonly hospitable 
in their linguistic alliances, they arc not wholly promiscuous. A 
common thread unites this m^ellany of instances: all have to do, 
more or less directly, with human beings, and more specifically with 
what human beings can da (actions) or with what they can have 
(feelings, attitudes). I shall ignore here anthropomorphic extensions 
to higher animals — or, in another direction, to spirits, angels and 
deities. This observation serves to explain ^vhy such things as tables, 
oceans or stars arc ineligible for appraisal as ‘reasonable’ or the 
revene. 

Further discriminations are needed, since some things that human 
beings do, such as breathing or stumbling, cannot be called 
'reasonable': and the same holds for some but not all feelings and 
attitudes. I«t us begin tvith actions, as being more easily discussed 
than features of ‘inner life’. We may usefully employ two techniques 
in searching for what makes actions reasonable: the examination of 
linguistic aOiliaubns and repugnances— ‘and the construction of 
'paradigm cases'. 

AfSliations and repugnancies 

Actions amenable to appraisal as reasonable or the reverse can also 
be characterized by a large variety of other adjectives: ‘rash’, 
‘well-considered’, ‘impulsive’, 'iar-sighted', ‘intelh'gent’, 'semifale’, 
‘foolish’, 'prudent’, 'wise’, ‘dangerous’, 'liitile’, ‘successful’, ‘point- 
less’, ‘inconsiderate’, ‘clumsy’, ‘clever’, ‘imaginative’, ‘wilful’, 
‘irresponsible’, ‘wicked’, ‘vicious’, ‘urational’andmanyroanymore. 
Most, if not all, of these imply approval, like ’reasonable’, or dis- 
approval, like ‘unreasonable’: they may be called ‘appraisal- 
adjectives’. 

I propose no^v to find a way of testing how these appraisal- 
adjectives h&nitomze or clash ivith ‘reasonable’ and ‘unreasonable’ 
themselves. 

Consider an expression of the form A hut rut B, where A and B are 
adjectives or adjectival expressions. One of the obrious uses of the 
. . but not . . .’ locudon is to defeat an otherwise warranted pre- 
sumption, For example, on learning that something is made of 
wood, we are cntill^ in the absence of further information to 
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prestme that the objert can ’^^‘^^^'J^^prHumption, 

Lrd./madecftvoodialneiahl=u>floM,^ereaU^ 

whfle acknowled^g m pr«e^ “ «^ct it to Boat, but 

•Since the object is but unsnitable’ 

for all that it docsn tl ; singly f .l,ut not’ form, 

and any number of other A sounds absurd. 

This cilains sshy -made of tvood but able m fload mun ^ ^ 

Incidentally, the admmibihty “f since other- 

that being not-B is ^lusband but not 

ssdse 4 fat ™l B scould be a df orfy to this: 

married’-.thepresumpbonofbeingBs^m^ other things bring 

knowing that something is A, we ’ ."„v thS it will 

equal and in the absence ofspe^ mfotm^o^ 
be B. Altcmam-ely: knoiving that an olgect is A 
think that it is also B. , r ‘,«i«rtnable but not 

Let us nmv ap^y these W the foUotv- 

X’ where a: may be any appraisal-adjwrtivc . wc , , 

ing selection of admissible values of Z: P . ^ea^nablc 

And if we apply the same test to the ^.Bsbted’. 

h-A X', we get, among others: ‘dMgenro > tnadimssiblc 

It is significant however that the follow'mg i •mold’ ‘incon- 
values for rither formula: ‘rash’, foolish , *”111= 

S^te’-and, on the other hand, ‘well.cons.dcred-_. mt^^; 
‘sensible’, ‘larrighted’, ete. We could obt^ *''"^%^mble’ by 
logical connealens betweon these adjeenvm and 
considering which ofthem could be admimhlevriucsm^ 
and X\ ’reasonable arj tear X’ or their negatwe 
reader may be able to satisfy himself that the connem^ l^^^ ^ 
the meanings of the nine apprai^-adjectivo to f ^ 

presence or absence of reasonableness are tighter than those ol 

work of this sort might lead us to some such summarizing 
formula as the follm%mg: 

In order for an action to be reasonable it must be well- 
coimdered, intelligent, sensible, iar-sighted, ctc._and nmy 
presumed to be prudent, wise, etc.; while its being i^h» 
foolish, futile, stupid or inconaderate will normally disquaUi> 
it for praise as ‘reasonable’. 

This is all very rough as yet, and inaccurate without some 
obvious qualificaUons. But my aim is to illustrate a poten > 
useful technique, rather than to apply it in boring detaU- In ^ 
of the recommended procedure of searching for ‘a ffil iations 
repugnancies’ wc can adduce the wdl-knov.Ti and soincw 
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OWOM scmantiral prindpfc that the meanins comeyed by a 
word 1! a funcuon of io admittibic conlrasts; when a speaker calls 
somelhing reasonable' the inrotmalion he conveys depends upon 
how maiv other things he might have chosen to call that action 
imtcad. (Tftm, if the only contrast intended were tvnth ‘unreasonable’, 
the infomiation conveyed would be minimal.) A detailed explora- 
tion of tvhat I ha\*e caiied the 'affiliations and repugnancies' of 
‘reastmable’ tvould help us, perhaps better than a forma! definition, 
to understand its role in our lan^agc. If such an undertaking also 
aroused interest in such linguistic cognates as ‘prudent’, ‘sensible’ 
and ‘intelligent’, so much the better. For 'reasonable* is a nodal 
word — a place at which many semantic threads are knotted together. 
Like otlier words, it )ias a trailing set of friendly and hostile cognates. 
More generally, our utterances aUvaj-s imply this but net that and 
iMs, so (necess.vily, presumably) that. And the consequent incom- 
pleteness of all explicit formulations — as shown by the possibility 
of unending elaboration of the tacit impb'eations, presumptions 
and suggestions— is inescapable. 

/isojonab/f and toimolj unreatonsble and inaltenal. To use ‘rational’ 
and ‘irrational’ as pretentious variants for ‘reasonable’ and 
'unreasonable* is to blur some important differences of meaning. 
The tests we have just used can help to highlight these. I hope the 
reader trill agree that ‘unreasonable but irrational’ makes no sense, 
and that there is something tvrong about 'unreasonable and irra- 
tional’ and about ‘unreasonable, and hence irrational*. Similar 
dissonances arise from (r)-ing to combine ‘rational’ with ‘reasonable’, 
although it is somewhat easier to treat these positives as straight- 
forwardly synonymous. 

One has the impression that in stigmatizing something as 
irrational — and the censure is part of the meaning — tve are going 
beyond dianoctic*appraisaJandareino>’ing, asit were, onadiUerent 
plane. This impression is confirmed by the discrepancies in the 
ranges ofco-occuirenccof the two words; we talk about an 'irrational 
impulse’, but surely not— or not so freely— about an ‘unreasonable 
impulse’ ? 

The explanation seems to be that in calling an action unreason- 
able we arc implying that the agent’s reasons arc unsatisfactory. So 
we arc at least implying that he bos reasons to be criticized: the 
reproach pa>'s him the complimeat of supposing him able, as we 
say, to ‘listen to reason’. But to call him irrational is to imply a 
more severe disorder: we diagne^ his action, rather than take issue 
with it. (Yet, interestingly enough, we still reprehend it.) An ir- 
rarional act calls for therapy or restraint rather than for argument, 
and this may be svhy we are srilling to call irrational what is beyond 
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here about this interesting 


The method of ‘paradigm cases* 

properly 

ablfac&n. ifanyduag i.!' SaA an “aan by 

ased as a slaadard-to remmd outsdvB of wtat m ^7 
•reasonable’, to test another s rmdeisMding of ^ 
teach its meaning to a child. For to refine to w V would 

such a paradigm, svhen fully acquamted '«* artial 

be to fan to understand how we use the word and so to bc^ 
ignorance of the English Language or to mamfest some eccen 

“"^Swe now try to produce some S^^to 

able action, we End an unexpected hitch. It “ J^ces 
describe paradigmatic-clear, uncon- 

of ameasonablc action, but surpnsmgly hard to ^ that 

trovcisial instances of the reasonably One P pyasc 

‘unreasonable’ is the word that 'wears the trousers , to use 
of J. L. Austin’s, and that the toot idea of rcMonabl^c u 
than ‘not unreasonable’.! At any rate, it may do no 
with clear cases of unreasonable acUons m the hope of capturmg 
notion of reasonableness by indirection. jt— ,,,;c cases 

1 accordingly propose the following as clear, para gma 
of unreasonable actions: 


(a) to look for somebody’s telephone number m the 

when you know that he has no telephone ;* _ 

(b) to buy a dog if you don’t like dogs and have no use 
one (say as a watchdog); 

(c) to look for pound-notes on the pavement; 

(d) to guess the date of the siege of Vienna when a 
reference book with the information is at your elbow; ^ 

(e) to assert before you have looked into a bag that it 
contain black marbles (assuming that you have no special 
knowledge about the bag); 
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CO having dravvn ten white marbles from the bag, to claim 
that the next to be drawn will not be white; 

(g) to complain that a man is ungratefuj for an injury you 
nave done him; and so on. 


_ In each ease,* we can explain why the verdict of unreasonableness 
IS jn order, though the fault varies from ease to ease : futility (ease (a) ), 
pomtl^ncss (b), action on infinitesimal probability of success 
(c), (Aoicc of defective means to the end in view (d), absence of 
sufficient reason (e), action in conflia with evidence (f), action based 
upon assumptions plainly ialsc (g). 


The analysis of reasonable action 

Reflection upon the failures of reasonableness in the examples listed 
above and upon similar examples which I omit suggests the follow- 
ing budget of necessary condidons for the reasonableness of actions. 

t. Otdy aetiens under actual or J>otentiiU central by the agent are suitable 
for iianoelxc appraisal. Behaviour that may be thought undesirable, 
such as irrepressible grimaces or clumsy and unco*ordinated ges- 
tures, can be called reasonable or unreasonable only if the person in 
question can be held responnhte and so able, at least in prindple, 
to exercise choice, decision and restraint. Such actions may be 
called voluntary, ^vith a side-glance at the slipperiness of that word: 
they may, however, be performed tvithout conscious intention or 
calculation. Here '(vc may recall that we do not speak of reasonable 
sensations or of unreasonable ph>’ 5 ical pains, and it would make sense 
to speak of a reasonable dream only if the dreamer had the extra- 
ordinary pou'cr to choose what he dreamed. 

2. Only actions directed towards some end-in-view can be reasonable or 
unreasonable. ^Vhere nothing is hoped of an action, nothing intended, 
it is absurd to praise it as reasonable or lo denigrate it as unreason- 
able. This is perhaps svhy it sounds so strange to speak of ‘reason- 
able svalking* or ‘reasonable eating', simpliejfer, although both 
activities are voluntary; and ‘reasonable painting’ is just as odd, 
because there is no deflnite end-in-view. But it is quite natural to say 
‘It is reasonable to cat more in order to reduce >'our indigestion’ or 
‘It sv-ould be reasonable to walk in order to have a better chance to 
catch a bus’. Reference to an end-in-viesv at once reinstates the 
propriety of dianoctic appraisal. 

3. Dianaelic appraisal is relalire ta the agent end to his eheiee of end-in- 
«V». It may be reasonable for >-ou to buy a bic>-clc if you can afford 
one and enjoy cycling, and unreasonable lor me to do the same if I 
am crippled. And the \erf same action, say answering a question 
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about the time by sapng ‘Buddha “ ® ^^“^fr™nK”SthM 
able or not under different agects. It “STyou hope 

you want the interloeutor to know the ^«son- 

io prod him into salari. The Zen masters are not necessaruy 

able, however absurd theh 'S^hbettveen reason- 

Here is a convenient point «l“‘=V°S"bSLnd the dianoetic 
ableness (or the reverse)/™ the "J, Jthou At reasonable, 

judgment ofa competent observer. Y :„j«e(t urireason- 

^giveTthe agent's limited knosvledge, VwStu”oon see 

able from a more comprehi^ive ® \^bl^ of what 

that the agent’s subjecuve jud^ent j invites- 

he is doing cannot be insulated c^ttjj.irformed 

the more objective verdict of a disinterested an 

'^rjS^mo.tr ajTcaccnailcrcs. cc epprapriaU aaly 

hwiclcdge alaut the arailabiUly and ejica^ af Ike 2„y 

quite ignorant of what to do {which wc almos _ 

action is as reasonable as any other that is to say, in 

reasonable at all. . ♦v-,.s»?<awcak 

^Vhen we knotv the sole means to achieve our end, th^ ,,^,00. 
irony or Cacetiousness about calling the (Jligatory ® ° it 

able’. There is nothing reasonable about dovrting a ^y^iing 
would be highly unreasonable not to do so. “ ^^tTddSon 
merely reasonable about accepting the ansvs-cr of a correct aaoi 
sum. Here, ’reasonable’ is an implausible meiosis. rharac- 

Dianoctic appraisal, to make the point in another 
tcristically appropriate when we have to act “ *5®. 
uncertainty (as we do roost of the time). This may be ^ y ^ 
able’ will not combine with such ‘achievement words “ 
‘remember’, ‘see’, ’recognize’, etc. The natu^ .put- 

able’ b a situation in which a task b to be performed, wt 
come still in doubt or-tinn in 

Among the obviously relevant criteria for reason^^ ,-,ilablc 
uncertainty arc the likelihood of success and the cost of the a 
means in relation to ihdr probable efficacy and the value oi tn^ 
come. It b tinreasonablc to try slidng meat with a very blim , ^ 
■v.’hen a sharper one b at hand; and it b xmrcasonablc m ^ 

•vsay to pay an expert £so to help you save £s on your m 

It foll(n« that dianoetic judgments are— or perhaps ought to^'^ 
topically fom/aratirf: if w'c can sometimes say that one action^ ^ 

reasonable than another, we arc very seldom able to cb 
single action as uniquely reasonable. _ 

5. Dianoelie eppraisal can alters be supporUd ly reasons, lu 
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jargon of phHosophers, ‘reasonable’ and ‘unreasonable’ always 
raer to supervement’ characten of a situation: the question ‘\Vhat 
2S nasor^ble (unreasonable) about that?' must always admit of an 
aimver. If ss’hat has been said under the previous heading is right, a 
dtfence ofa judgment rccommcndingone action rather than another 
will typically invoke relative probabilities and relative utilities, in 
some plausible combinadon. 'It’s reasonable to do A rather than B, 

• because it’s more likely to achieve wkaljfou want — and, besides, it 
costs no more.’? Now the moment we begin to argue, in some such 
way, we produce reasons, and reasons are no respecters of persons. 
Where we have taken account of the agent’s own choiceofends (point 
3. above) and his own scale of relative salues (‘utilities’ and 'dis* 
utilities’-— re^vards and hurts), we leave no room for further subjcc- 
tmty. Aft acceptable ansivcr about reasonableness, relative to a 
given end and a given set of preferences, must be as impersonal, as 
‘objective’, if it exists, as a question about the right conclusion to a 
logical argument. Thus, all attributions of reasonableness, hosvever 
casually or privately made, have a built-in thrust towards objective 
justifiability. \Vhatever is reasonable must also be justifiable, that 
is to say supportable by reasons that ary unbiased impartial judge 
>vould have to accept. Unfortunately, this doesn’t give us mudj 
practical help In dedding what is reasonable, or relau’veiy more 
reasonable, In problematic cases; for the notion ofa reason* is at 
least as controvenial as the topic of this paper. 

6. To call an action reasonaile is ta approve it, and to cell it wveaxenabU 
is to eensttre it. This point has been implicit throughout this discussion 
in my frequent reference to ‘reasonable’ as a term of appraisal. It is 
STOrth maidng explidc, however, that the praise is part of the 
standard meaning of the word (as also in the cases of ‘fine’, ‘good’, 
‘splendid’ and the like) and can ^ o^'erriddcn in speech orJy by usinff 
irony, paradoic or some other ad hoc rhetorical dc\-ice. 

Some philosophers say that the method of paradigm cases fails 
for ‘evaluative expressions’, at least in establishing uncontrovcrsial 
cases of the required evaluation: they grant that factual or ‘des- 
criptive’ conditions for application arc determined by linguisdc 
convention, but hold it essential to evaluation that the agent be leA 
free to make his osvn es-aluadons. Thus J. O. Urmson, in his influen- 
tial paper,* says: ‘There is thus a close logical connexion between an 
cvaluau’vT c.xpression and the accepted standards for its appropriate 
use; but tins cannot be idenu'ty of meaning, /er no evelaation eon te 

identical in rrreanir.g with a deseriptiotf {ray itsMca). ^ ^ 

Thb is, howc%-er, to take an indefensibly narrow dew of meaning 
and of the purpose of appral to paradigms. To the extent that 
appro%-al is built into the proper use of ‘good’ in cerum tituauons, 
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abk’. In ending paradigm “inventions a speaker 

therefore produemg ?iasonable'. If we don't bke 

counts “ “PP™™S in try to change the language, 

the implied set of standards, w trima facte conno- 

avoid using the word °ri^*5wiccs But that is another 

ration of approval by using appropriate devices, nu 


Tonee heard some -aents — — 

grievances as 'too reasonable . S . , ^ ca|l something 

to praise it, the pra.se is faint »"a ^ s„n, may 

depreciatory about it. A reasonable acUo , iustiiicd; a 

turn out to be unsuccessful^r j onelo permit a 

reasonable move in a game of chcM nught be j 

crushing yet unforeseeable combination, rherc ,aason- 

tISgs L an action to be than r'“°,“^l'.’i^rfnad^«e 

ableness is the best we can aim at. Intelligent and gi df 

rather warmer, while ‘reasonable' h« of 

■sensible', ‘defensible' and ‘respectable . In "joraf , 
some others, ‘right' is a good deal stronger hindrum. 

It begins to look as if reasonableness is , ^yon of 

pedestrkn virtue, involving as it does a P™'’" “"ile 
iobabUides and expected values m ^^^iiiuch 

fallibility. This is -why ‘reasonable with a small r sma 

of the prudential for some tastes. 


The reasonableness of feelings and emotive attitudes 
Our preliminary invesUgation into the 

could be summarized by some such formula as the following. 


In a situation in which it is uncertain which action to tak , 
action is reasonable if there is some sufficient reason to ta » 
and no better reason to choose one of the altemauves. 

Here the reference to ‘reasons’ points implicitly to 
tangle of factors — conducivencss to the end-in-view, proba , 
dcncy, cost (in the wide sense) and the like— which I have men • 

If we try to apply some such formula as this to the epe oi 
in the belief that use of the same label of approbation is no acci » 
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wc shall encounter certain difficulties. For one thing, the notion of 
conducivcness to an end-iit-view trill have to be replaced by some- 
tmng like appropriateness, although the root idea of iustfflabic 
reason still survive. We call a fear unreasonable, for imtance, 
tl the object feared is not really dangerous enough to justify the 
degree of fear evoked. Here, perhaps, it is not difficult to see a 
connexion with the pattern of reasonableness in actions proper. 

A more serious diiEculty is that it is commonly agreed that feelings 
and emotive attitudes are not so plainly under control as actions. 
It is hardly fair, one might object, to call a fear unreasonable, and 
so to condemn it, if there really is no way to repress that fear. Well, 
its manifestation at least is more or Jess under control; a man beset 
by cowardly fean may still be able to act bravely. And an appraisal 
of the feeh'ng itself may appeal /rom the unbridled immediacy of 
momentary feeling to a cooler verdict in the future — from Richard 
drunk with emotion to Richard soberly recollecting his feelings. 
The Iong*term influence of such appraisal should not be underrated. 
Hume said that reason was the slave of the passions, but the desire 
to be reasonable may itself be a ‘passion’, able to contend with other 
passions and sometioies to curb them. 


Being reasonable 

We have proceeded far enough to see, at least in outline, how reason- 
able behaviour looks. A man svill be acting reasonably to the extent 
that he tries to form a clear view of the end to be achieved and its 
probable value to him, assembles the best infonnation about avail- 
able means, their probable efficacy and the price of fa'ilurc, and in 
the light of all this chooses thecouneofacu'onmost strongly recom- 
mended by good reasons. (A similar account, suitably modified, 
will apply to the choice of attitudes and ends, to the extent that 
choice of these is possible.) Such a posture has quasi-moral implica- 
tions, since the requisite calculation demands a aust^'ned effort 
to supress bias and, in striving /br impartiality and objectivity, to pay 
a decent respect to the opinions of others. To act reasonably is to be 
•willing to reason and thereby to submit to impersonal judgment. But 
a morality entirely based upon reasonableness would be at best 
anaemic and frigid: a man can reason and reason and still be a 
villain. 

To many, and perhaps especially to the young, there wiU ^ some- 
thing unattractive about the character of dispassionate d<ffi^uon 
here evoked: the reasonable man wffl smack too much of the con- 
scientious judge. But consideration, respect, kindness, mercy and 
Jove arc not really competitors for justicc-exccpt for the muddled: 
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7 But what if A does cost more than S? Here we encounter the t)pe trf 
difficulty mentioned in the last note. Is it reasonable to pay one 
surgeon ten times as much as another in order to raise your chance of 
surviving an operation from 5/6 to jJ87 It is too facile to reply that it 
depends on how much you \'alue your life. I believe that the question 
has no determinate answer. 

8 J. O. Urmson, ‘Some questions concerning validity', in Essajs in 
Conceptual Analjtis, ed. A. Flew, Macmillan, 1956, p. 128. 
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Reason 


and 


passion 

R. S. Peters 


Introduction 


I OKCE gave a series of tallcs to a group “f Z hvOTt 

trained together and was rather stmek by the „ 

ofthem that. psychologicaUy speaking, reason a 

oneself. Plato, of course, introduced the “"“P‘ ^ho is 
similar way in Th Ri/mblu with the c^e of th^e “P ,„tcr 

checked in the satisfacUon of hU thirst by the thought „ 

may be poisoned. But Plato was also so impressed by imn s 
coiitruct mathemaUcal systems by reasoning that he caB^ ‘ 
divine element of the souL kVhat has thb ability to 
saying ‘no’ to oneself? And what have either of °,“d 

with the disposition to be impartial which f .j Hume 

with our notion of a reasonable man. or with what _ 

called a Vondexful and unintcUi^blc instinct in our souls y 
of %vWch men are able to make inTcrcnccs from past .^-s 

It must Tcaddy be admitted that there arc fc^v surface sinuian 
between the uses of ‘reason* in these contexts. No obvious iw 
protrude which might be fastened on as log^^lly nea^a^ 
dilions for the use of the term ‘reason*. But beneath the mna 
may be lurking common notions that are, or can be, _ 

in our lives. To make them cxpUcit is to give structure ^d subsian 
to what is often called ‘the life of reason’ and to show that ^ 
inconsistent wnih a life of passion as is often thought. ihi5 
eminently >vorth attempting at a time when many people _ 
hostile to reason. For those who demand instant gratification, 
adopt some existentialist stance, who cultis’ate violence or 
experience, or who merely do wtot others do, arc all, in \anous w > » 
resisting the claims of reason on them. ^Vhat they arc rcsisung w 
just the demand that they should reflect and calculate; it ^ f 
influence of passions and sentiments that underlie a form of Wc. 

The plan of this paper wM therefore be: 


I. To set out briefly some central notions connected with the 
concept of ‘reason*. 
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2. To enquire into the usual contrast between reason and 
passion. 

3. To attempt a more adequate conceptualization of this 
contrast in terms of different levels of life. 


Some general features of ‘reason’ 

Reason and inUlligenu 

The view that what is distinctive of man is his rationality was more 
or less unchallenged from the time of the Greeks until the Copcmican 
revolution in thought about man brought about by Darwin’s theory 
of evolution. The continuity hypothesis suggested both that men 
svcrc much more like brutes than had been previously thought 
because of the insUncts which they shared svith them, that 
brutes svcrc much more like men because they too possessed reason, 
albeit of an embryonic sort. \Vliat was really meant jhat there 
arc good grounds for thinking that some arumals arc intelbgent. 

What, then, is meant by saying tliat an animal or a ran is in- 
telligent ? To qualiry for being so called, behaviour has to lalic pl>« 
in a situation to deal with which either there ciusls 
routine or which is dlfTercnt in some respect from a simanm for 
which there casts a routine. We then say that m- 

telligent if there is evidence to suggest that the 
featSres of the situation which, in the former 

mSe^iUMppro'pri"' Jirwhat he 

doubt that their behaviour displays infcUig , 
to accept the continuity hypothesis. further and say that 

myfthen. would wc not ^ L^S^ablc o' un- 

the behaviour of ammals and you g because these words 

reasonable, rational or e ^of e.xpUcitly employing 

suggest the ability to reason « Jhe^e beliefi and in the 

generalizations and rules m th —.rntained Aristotle, in the 
planning of action. Man is ^ j,j3 behaviour and has a 

sense that he imposes children do not do any of 

capaaty for theorizing. Anim^M 

these things in any exphat ,ure bv means of generaliz- 

tendency to link the p^t, prese n Young children lack a 

ations and rules stated in a universal form, roung 
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concept of the post and “ from^°ere^^recognizing 

onimah recall ^member ^ 

‘“wT'tw”atr*=C“?U-^ characteristic of reason winch 
is the transcendence of the particular.* 


The transcendence of Ike here and now ^ 

The most obvious h embryonic 

transcendence of the this, the h«e and the no^ 1 b ^ „ 

in any form of pereepuon and this classi- 

sometUng and want somethng under so P^^ ^^jare. 

fication impUcidy relate the “d no ^^a’LtpUcit, mainly 

But in reasoning this relaung IS extend . jusdlication, ali 

by the use of language. .E=tplb”bb“". inn„e“ what is, 

share in common this obviom charactemt . J^^nd the future by 
what is done and what is to be done ^ ^^5 feature of reason 

means of generalizauons and rdm. Tto g contrasted with 

emerges cleariy if we «>“M«whatr^on .s mi^ly cont^ 
—authority, revelation, tradiuon, etc. In body or 

true is Enally determined by appeal to some aonslder- 

St of practicess it is not determined by appeal to general cons 

*'A*more formal way of making this P°'"‘^.*? ^ *“',1 imlwant 
of reason, particularities of tune, place and ja 

to the determination of what is truj correct “ al is 

sdcnce, for instance, which is a paradigm c^e tcM , JP 
made m a universai law whi*, in Pb^^P'-i-.Xho “ates or 
Nothing depends on the idcnuty of the , „ben one 

tests it. Similarly in prudential reasoning “'’O"! being 

says -no’ to oneself, there is a presupposition that, other ttu p ^ 
equal, the mere position in time of the =btufacbon 
itself Irrelevant. This is a point weU made ''V j aether 

axiom of prudence ‘that Hereafter as suck is to be *=8“™ “ ;on of 
more nor less than NoivM Mabbott also stressm bes, 

reason in devising time-schedules for the ^ ,bat, 

which is a device for avoiding conBicts.s This P';““PP; —javant 
other things being equal, mere posiuon in tune is an 
consideration in the satUfacUon of desires.! -am 

The same sort of point can be made about idcnuty in ca ^ ^ 
we reason about the distribution of something good or nao. 
going to bencSt or sulfcr as a consequence of an action som P 
characterization of mpclf has to be given svhich J! benefit 

entiates me from others if the liict that I am gomg to suffer o 
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is to be regarded as having any special significance. This abstract 
pnnaple of no distinctions svithout relevant differences is central to 

nil lnrm« nl MninnSn.* • 


Ilf f Mincrcnos IS centra/ to 

all fonm of reasoning. Reason, in other words, is opposed to any 
lormofarbitranncss. ^ 


TTu puilie charaefer of reason 

The irreconcilability of the use of reason with egoccntricity and 
arbitrariness is a reflection of its essentially public character. It b 
public, not just in the sense that its vehicle is language whose con- 
cepts and rules of syTitax arc a public possession, but in the further 
sense that, even when it takes place in the individual's head, it is an 
internalization of public procedures— those of criticism, pro- 
duction of counter-examples and the suggestion of different points 
of view. 

Reason, in this developed sense, of course has its origin in the 
primitive tendency manifest in intelligence to ‘accommodate’ or to 
change assumptions because the differences encountered in a novel 
situation do not permit assimilation, or the fitting of it within 
existing assumptions. But in reasonlog proper, this caution bom of 
the frequent experience of being in error because of the differences 
between situations becomes the principle enundated by Francis 
Bacon, that a search must aUvays made for the negative instance. 
Consdous, explicit attempts must be made to falsify assumptions, to 
find exceptions to rules; for only in this way can more reliable 
assumptions and rules gradually be built up. There must also be 
some form of public test to decide behveen competing assumptions. 
This means agreement not just about ho\v answers arc to be sought 
but also about the types of considerations that are to count as 
deciding between possible answers. Sdcncc is the supreme example 
of reason in action not just because of the opportum’ties for criticism 
which it provides, but also because of the agreement in judgments 
which it permits by means of its testing procedures. TTiese guarantee 
objectivity and the escape from arbitrariness. 

It is most implausible to suggest that these critical procedures 
develop naturally in children’s minds as they grow up. History and 
psychology give no support to this flattering belief. In the history of 
man the ovenvhelming tendency has been for men to believe what 
they are told and to do what is expected of them. It is only at rare 
periods in history that sporadic curiosityand uneasiness about what 
is generally accepted have become embedded in a critical tradition. 
Psychologically speaking, too, the general proclivity of men is to 
believe what they ^vant to believe and to accept the approved vie%v 
of the group. Francis Bacon was one of the first to note what has 
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,„ce become a psychological m. 

look for the oegauve instanM. “ “^■>“/,r'3tan ntind. tvUch 

goes against a deep-s^ted r. The dctenninadon to 

fvilliam James caUed the tends to develop 

end out the truth, to get to the °^*‘^S^SUdiuon. 

only if people are brought up m j t the exercise of 

This means that wtot we ctdl reasomng b no J . 
some inner potentiality. Maybe it of language, 

probably unlearned, and the use an cultures curiosity is 

wWch probably has an mnatebasB Butin some 

definitdy discouraged and there passion for 

world betiveen curiosity, which may be c^„g. Some 

truth that Ues at the heart of devel^ied ‘l^^^y^riness 

cultures, in their cluld-reanng pracUces, p nund.‘ Even 

and so discourage the development of an cnqmn g seriously 
within one society, too, the type o^n^age c™ploy griddle 

affect the capacity for reasomng. The elaborated c 
class, for instance, is a much more suitable velucle for ,j,c 

the r’estricted code of the working class, 
communication of ideas or of relauonships wta* 
formulation.’ The frequent use "f serial 

principles and the development of cnuci^ are and 

rittiation in which ideas are discussed, proposals debate 

orthodoxies challenged. . j„,rioped 

Thus the individual, who is accustomed to reason m tte ^ 
sense, is one who has taken a criUc into lus oi™ “'“°“.“''T;eason- 
mind is struemred by the procedures of a pubhc a 

able man is one who is prepared to discuB dungs, “ y 
situation impartiaUy from the point of view of others 'hunh^ 

discount lus ovm particular biases and predilections. AS • ’ 

put it, he can adopt the point of view of the genOThzed oUie . 
disposition to adopt this point of view is a 1“ v—has 

sdousness of social situations in which the point of view of 
in fact been represented. 

The contrast between reason and passion ^ 

There are many other points that could be made about ° 

reason, but enough has been said to deal \vith the contras 
made between reason and passion. 


Home's dlchotoiry ^ 

Hume put generations of philosophers on the wrong track , 
claim that reason is merely the ability to make inductive 
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deductive inferences whose basis is a ‘wonderful and unintellieible 
instinct m the soul of the individual. He contrasted rtason, which is 
inert, with passions, which he regarded as psycholopcal entities 
which move people^ to act. He did, however, draw attention to a 
special class of ‘disinterested passions’ which, because of their 
calmness and steadiness, are often mistaien for reason. He had in 
mind the attitudes which go with taking the point of view of the 
impartial spectator. 

Hume did not appreciate, however, >vas that these so-called 
passions are intimately connected with the use of reason rather than 
distinct entities that are liable to be mistaken for it; for the use of 
reason is inexplicable ivithout them. Without the attitude of 
impartiality, for instance, the individual could not concentrate on 
relevant considerations and counteract his inclination to favour his 
own point of view or that of someone to whom he might be attracted 
or attached. He could not disregard the promptings connected with 
time, place and identity which, it has been argued, arc among the 
main features of reason. For to use one’s reason is to be influenced by 
this type of passion. 

It might be thought, therefore, adapting Hume’s vietv slightly, 
that the proper distinction to be dratvn is between the calm passions 
associated uith the use of reason and the more turbulent ones of a 
less disinterested type; and certainly the ordinary use of 'passions' 
does suggest some kind of turbulence. But this soggesUon is not 
really tenable; for in some people the passions connected ^^•ith the 
use of reason can be violent. \Vhen Bertrand Russell, for instance, 
^vas referred to as ‘The Passionate Sceptic’ the suggestion was that 
his passion for truth was anything but calm. 

philosophical and the ordinary sense of 'passion' 

\Vhat, then, is there in common between the philosophical concep- 
tion of ‘passion’, as something that providm an inducement to act, 
and the ordinary usage of ‘passion’, which suggests some kind of 
turbulence or state of heightened feeling? Is there necessarily any 
contrast behvecn reason and these states of n^d? A due to this 
may be provided by asking when a passion, in the philosophical 
sense, would nonnally be reierred to as a passion in ordinary lan- 
guage. Wien, for instance, would a concern for fairness or an 
abhorrence of irrdcvancc be refeircd to as a p^ion? Usually, 
surely, svhen looking at a situation in a way which warrants the 
terms ‘fair’ or ’irrelevant’ if connected with tilings that come over 
us ss-liich we may not be able to control. To hav'c a passion for truth 
suggests more than just caring about it. It suggests that we are 
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■stupid’ and the reasoning itself can be intemgently or stupidly done: 
but there does not have to be. That is why we can use the word of 
dogs and small children. 

In cases, however, where we use the words ‘unreasonable’ and 
irrational’ we assume a background of reasoning that the person 
either actually performed or could have performed. Both pre- 
suppose some estimate of the alternatives which are open and some 
assessment of the comparative strength of considerations deriving 
froxn them as they apply to what the problem is. In the theatre 
for instance, the man’s behaviour could be regarded as unreason- 
able if he failed to book seats, because, though it was a very popular 
play, he had thought that there was no need to book scats as it was 
Monday and theatres are not usually booked up on Mondaj-s. 
What would make it unreasonable would be iotA the fact that he had 
reason for not booking and that there were other reasons which were 
more cogent — in this case that this was a very popular play, a fact 
which others had impressed upon him. A background of reasoning 
must also be assumed for the word ‘inratfoual’ to be used. Suppose, 
for instance, that the theatre which he wanted to visit was knotm to 
be booked up, and suppose be also knew that there was little 
likelihood of his getting a ticket at the door, and be then refused to 
accept tickets that were oifered to him by one of his colleagues. This 
SN-ould be called irrational and some spedal eisplanation would have 
to be given for his refusal— ^.g. some aversion to the colour of the 
tickets or to his colleagues. 

‘Unreasonable’ and ‘irrational’ have, then, in common the 
reqiurcment of some kind of background of reasoning before they 
can be applied and, in this respect, are diflerent Irom ‘stupid’ which 
docs not have to have such a background. What then is the differ- 
ence between saying that behaviour is ‘irraUonal* as distinct from 
‘unreasonable’.^ Can any general points be extracted from the 
example given? If wc describe a penon’s behaviour as irrational ^ve 
are su^esting that he is deviating from what I have elsewhere 
called the purposive ruJo-fbUowing model of behaviour with 
knowledge of what the standards of correct behaviour are.*® He 
must be assumed to think that a certain course of action is the only 
one that is likely to get him what he wants or to be in accordance 
with a rule which he accepts. He then refrains from taking tfus 
coune of action, knowing what he does. Practically always, in 
cases when we describe behaviour as imtional, wc add the special 
explanation ^vhich accounts for this deviation, c.g. that he had tome 
inner obsession or absurd scruple, or that he was overcome by 
emotion. ‘Irrational’ functions as a diagnosis as svell as a co^Iaint. 

The charge of ‘unreasonable*, on the other hand, is dilTercnt. 
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Udike ■unreasoning- it 

•what he docs; but it ™SS“ . of others. A man who 

that he does not pay attenUon to ^ who does 

does somedungwhiAis whi'thc appropriate thing 

something irrauonal m I*? „ ^va him, does not do 

to do is but. because ofsvhat considerations 

it. On the contrary he has av^hmtrfsncwoUvM 

arcofmostweightma_sttuation.^m Sg 

a somewhat ™y°P'‘^."™5°“'‘ jUv others He falls down on the 
account of considcrauons ’ ^yencss’ has social 

cardinal requirements of objetmvtty. U^oraWeness 
dimensions which are not mphmt m ^ te given 

So much, then, for the to conduct, 

to the terms 'unreasonable and q |on of these terms 

The same lines of analysts seem to fit the aPP“““ „ held 

to beUefi as weU as to conduct. An mauonal bebef « on^tM ^ 

wittingly in the face of conclustvc evdentm ag^t A 
held with conviction when it is ottremcly p f jhe first 

anything could count as evidence against ib An imm" ° ; 

?y^ould be that of a man wJobeUeves 
^te of having repeatedly washed them and m spM o ^ 

4ible; an eaample of <he se^nd would ^ '‘Sj^^^^onable, 
believes that a wood is inhabited by fames. A bdief might be 

on the other hand, if there are some cons'derauons wteh OTgh^ 
produced to support it, ‘I" a man persists 

strong reasons marshalled against it. If for m simply 

in believing that the Labour Party will win the next e ., y, 

beSnse bt Wilson has said so, I think we might weU describe nis 

belief as imreasonable. 

Being *vmtasonable' or HrTalionaV and being subject to passion ^ 

Given that this is how the terms ‘unreasonable’ a^ ,^e f^ 
function is there necessarily a suggestion that -ivhen w P 
the proper use of reason we are in some way subject to pjmi° - 
does not seem to be the case, at least when we ““img 

examples ofbeing unreasonable. The man who bungled 

of getting the theatre Uckets was not overcome by any pass , 
man with the trusting fmth in Mr Wilson’s words imght e ^ 
/•aim state. Conversely there is the obvious point that wna 
emotions are good examples of passive states; 

them as bdng both imrcasonablc and irrational. This sugges ^ 

on certain occasions, we can at least speak of ^em as 

not as rational. Suppose, for instance, that I discover, by a pen 
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valid process of inference, that my friend has deceived me. I am 
indignation and my indignation is perfectly 
jusufied rn the senses both that he really has deceived me and that 
there is some sort of appropriateness, svhich svould need to be 
elaborated, bchveen my understanding of the situation and my 
response. My reaction W'ould be perfectly reasonable. 

^Vhat, then, svould make an emotion irrational or unreasonable.’ 
Emotions, such as jealousy, go tvith specific estimates of a situation. 
If there is absolutely nothing in a situation which gives a rnan 
grounds for thinking that someone else is after that to which he 
thinks he has a right, then it is irrational for him to be jealous. But 
if there arc some grounds, but not good grounds, then jealousy is 
unreasonable. Othello’s jealousy was unreasonable, not completely 
irrational, unless he is regarded as a pathological type of case; for 
there are people who arc so threat-orientated that they interpret 
almostanysituationjn this scB-relcfcntial sort of tvay. TTicy rig their 
environment to match a permanent mood. We call such attitudes 
irrational because, from an objective point of victv, as distinct from 
their point of vieiv, there is absoiutdy nothing in their situation 
which deserves this type of interpretation. Othello’s jealousy vfas not 
of this type. He had very filrnsy grounds and steadfastly reused to 
look at the situation In a more objective %\’ay, to see it as others sawit. 

These cases bring out the importance of having standards of 
appropriateness if the words 'unreasonable* or ‘irrational* arc to be 
used in the sphere of the emotions. These standards can be connected 
tvith judgments of appropriateness of two main types. We can say, 
for instance, that a reacuon is inappropriate in the case of, say, 
jealousy, because there is nothing, or not much, in the situation 
which would justify anyone in thinking that this conformed to the 
general criteria that are conceptuaUy connected 'wiA 'jealousy'— 
e.g. that to which one thinks one has a right is, in some way, 
threatened by someone else. This is the type of case that ux have so 
far considered. But it might be suggested that to be jealous at all is 
either ‘irrational’ or ‘unreasonable*. This irouid either condemn 
completely or raise serious doubts about the judgment built into 
jealousy that there is something wrong or inappropriate in othen 
venturing in various ways into one’s oivn special domain. Some 
philosophers have held that all such transitof)' emotions arc un- 
reasonable, if not downright irrational. What enables them to say 
this is the complicated story which tlicy tell about the situation in 
which we are placed in the world which makes the judgments 
involved in jealousy cither completely inappropriate or laclung in 
cogency’ ivhen compared with other considerations, depending on 
whether it ivas thought of as irrational or unreasonable. SucJi a 
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quite irrational; for for anyone who sees hfc 

person in the world which is other hand, might 

under a cert^ aspect context. Wc might regard 

not see the state of inind in ^ „hich huimn 

falling in love as a-rational, J“' JS^nft qualify for being 
beings are subject. Being in ® that there arc 

either reasonable or rational, for , which it could be 

any standards “f have little to do with passion 

judged. But, on the other hand, It niijWh hnpulscs and 

'either. For we right be bt^e SoS»ne"right just 

inclinations might also fall mto tri ramgor^^ 

Uke looldng at trees or at anu^. , to caU it 

reasonable nor unreasonable, and it might be so le 
a passion would also be a misnomer. states which we call 

It does not seem, therefore, that the “abirNeverthe- 

emotions. are nr«Jmriij> mther '"uOMal or ^hals, which 

less there is a tendency for rim to be. For ^ foey 

are intimately connected wath them, ^ jittlc careful 

are often made rather intuiuvdy ^ also the most 

analysis of the groimds for malang them.^ Tb^ r^mres which are 
potent ima of irrationality in that attention deflected by 

relevant to making ether sorts of judgments ^ with our 

irrelevant appralsaU which are “S^Sl polnt that it 

emotions. The analysis of •irranonalit/ brought out p^^^ 
involves fafling to do or believe what there are concl And 

doing or beUeving. for which a speoal f^'u^^uu “ m 

the spedal explanation is very often “ forfeofthe 

wUch we are subject, that makes us imable to *= Annexion 

situation or aigument. There is thus a ™ch domr 
between bang irrational and emobon than there is be 

“?a1^o^hg:tr:rie.ritypeofritinc^^ 

wanted to make m terms of ‘reason and passion wc . 

altogether the contrast between reason as an mert rap y ^ 

passions which move us to act. Wc must mstrad att^pj- B ^ 

new description of the contrast in terms of diffCTcnt ^ arc 

which being reasonable, imreasonable, raUonal and irra 
placed in proper perspective. 


Levels of life ^ ^ 

There is a level ofUfe at which young iniants live all the 
primitive people part of the time, which naight be called a- 
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in that it hp not ^ched the level at which experience is structured 
by categones of thought associated with reason- More often, how- 
ever, w'c describe it as irraUonal because we assume a lapse from a 
rational level on the part of the person who is capable of functionine 
at such a level. * 


IrraiioTialUy 

The most all-pen’asive characteristic of this low-grade type of 
CKperience is that it is dominated by wishes and aversions. This, as I 
have argued bclbre, svas the most important insight which Freud 
contributed to psychological theory.** Jfe noted three main charac- 
teristics of wishful thinking: 

j. It does not ohsen’e the prinaples of rational thought — 
e.g. it lacks a sense of reality, it does not follow the causal 
principle, it is not bounded by any determinate spatio- 
temporal framework, 

2. It proceeds by some principle of affective congruence in 
Avhich, for example, a snake stands for the male sex organ. 

3. It is controlled only by strange 'meebanisms’ of 
condensation and displacement. 

Freud himself did not elaborate the cognitive aspect of tvishingj 
he was more interested in the motivational aspect, the ali-pervasive 
influence of the sex-instinct. But later theorists such as ^etl and 
AVerner have studied the details of the primitive sort of cognition 
involved. Aricti dra\vs attention not simply to the obvious charac- 
teristics of wishing which links it wlh magic and with the child’s 
and maniac’s conviction of omnipotence, namely the absence of a 
sense of reality and of causal connexion in relation to the means 
necessary to obtain what is svished for; he also suggests that it 
proceeds by a more primitive, paleologtc fonn of thinking, in which 
classification is purely on the basis of the similarity of predicates 
without any importance being attached to the subject.** It is thus a 
pre-.\ristotclian type of thinHng which can be found among some 
primitive people who identify men, crocodiles and s^dcau because 
they have the common property of having an evil spirit. Young 
children beuveen the ages of one and a half and and a ha^ 
are also prone to this type of thinking. The similarity picked out is 
one that is related to some primitive wish or a\-ersion. 

There arc, of course, other features of low-grade^ thinjJnff. Sat 
tins particular feature of it will serve to make the i^n point which 
is that it manifests the combinalionofwish or asersion together wi A 
a low-grade form of classification and inference. This is frequ^t in 
pathological states. The man, for instance, who flares up or bcha%-es 
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in some other inappropriate £>*0^ 

figure, is picldng on one fcatu , whole succession of other 

towards whom he had an affectively loaded simUarity vdth- 

men. Classification is based on an affreu y 

out regard to identity. In „ be perfect can be 

tUnks that she is the ^ TheStne phenom- 

connccted svith one pomt ofsmularity, «rp > jeguianucs is 

enon is frequent in „ bXffccUvely 

based on coinddences in which there is one tenu 

laden element of similarity. «av that the moti- 

In considering casa like Pa^ni of thinking; foe 

vational element, as it were, dc . ni- aveision is 

even at this primitive level of “"“^f ^ ^nn that is dis- 
connected svith the grasp ^ distinguishing is very 

fingidshed. The point, “‘'“‘v^tiTo®^ 

faulUly done. There is not a normal subject-predicate 

full sense of one that is identified y fasten on affectively 

form of thought. The x^erences 

charged sunilarides but take no accost of diffcr^o 

:?^1notivational aspects^ are bound “SC^-^^^^^^Uonal 
betiveen reason, which is meant to fo^that dis- 

behaviour, and passion whs* is » "°“^^ „ri5ncc, in which 
rupts it. It is rather betiveen high-grade type of opcn« ^ , 

de^erminately conceived object b> 

taken to obtain them, and losv^dc forms ? primi- 

bchavionr is influenced by wishes an^vcisiom . ^ „prindplc 

five classification and tlunkingstructured by some sha vyp 

of affective congruence. r U when we arc 

Another type of case which belongs to thisfamdy 

subject to some Hnd of emouond reacuon. ^up^^i 

that someone is sitting in a chair and looks “P , jump or 

takes to be a face at the ivindmv and gives an 

cry. There arc two interesting features of su^ a-nds to be 

cases. On the one hand the perception of the -Iready 

wild and fragmenury as in the cases of palcologic ^^5 ^ 

mentioned; on the other hand the movements made tena ^ 

a protopathic character, lacking the co-ordination ^ j re- 
d^eraL action. That is why we caU such cas« 
actions; we do not say that the indiiddual is acting . rj^^ucc 
such as these link very well with the phenomena o g 
and perceptual defence studied by ps>'chologists. rJeud- 

individual reacts to stimuli even though they are below 
fication threshold. Dember’s specu^tivc theory about such r 
fits in very well with my suggestion of different levels o 
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each ivith iu oivn type of affect He claiim that primitive affeetive 
responses are learned very early in childhood before ehiidren have 
aci’cJopcd the conceptual apparatusnecessary for identification, and 
can be ^used by stimuU that arc not sufficiently informaUve to 
arouse the appropriate identification responses. »♦ There is a level of 
thinktng and affect which precedes the development of the con- 
ceptual apparatus necessary for life as a purposive, rule-following 
agent and which persists after the development of this apparatus 
which w'c associate with ‘reason’. The individual thus retains his 
capacity to react much more ‘intuitively* to affectively significant 
stimuli that are fragmentary and may be well below the threshold of 
conscious discrimination. 

Another type of case, 'which has a similar explanation, is when a 
losv-grade svay of vie\ring and reacting to a situation interferes with 
a high-grade svay. For instance a man may be teaching a r fas? 
effectively in accordance with the rules of appropriateness that 
govern an activity of this sort. An objection is put by one member of 
the class in what he takes to be a hostile, perhaps derisive tone of 
voice. He is put off his stroke and reacts quickly svith some sarcastic, 
person-centred reply which does nothing to further the under- 
standing of the point under discussion. His quick, exaggerated 
reading of the situation follows the line of his underlying feeling of 
insecurity and leads to his irrational response. He is unable to ignore 
whatever hostility might lurk behind ^e question and to cany on 
with the attempt to detennine the truth of the matter under dis- 
cussion. For this would have presupposed not simply an interest 
in the question under discussion but also a deterirvnadoa connected 
with a higher-order concern lor truth which was sufficiently strong 
to outweigh the feelings of insecurity aroused by some slight sign of 
hostility. Sometimes people are subject to semi-permanent moods 
which make them prone for days at a time to interpret the behariour 
of others in this self-referential tvay, to fasten on the smallest dues 
which confirm their attitude of suspidon. In the case of the para- 
noiac, this attitude of mind is a permanent one. Here again it is not 
a case of a reasoning process simply being interrupted by an 
emotional reaction deriving from insecurity. It is a case of a lapse 
from one level of conduct at which the perception of the situation is 
structured in terms of one group of passions being replaced by 
another level of reaction which also has its own cognitive and 
affective components. 

More commonplace phenomena which have a similar type of 
explanation are those when the judgment is warped or douded 
through the influence of some unrecognized way of viewing the 
situation which leads to weight being given to factors which arc 
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i„elevant or ooly mar^V 

■weighting to aspects of a case because of his 

‘O over^thuate .e 

^trhriS&c^ 

ofdispassionatejudgmcnt being clOTde y ^^^^ individual 

is not only the presence of pMions wlu « irrelevant 

and lead to distortion “f ^ ^tsmee or -weakness of 

features of the situation. We have also the ataen^ ^hese 

passions which help hose connected with the point 

faU into two classes. First, there are tnMc , the main- 

of the actiwty in which the nS inWesl the maid- 

tenance of jusUce. the promotion ht be called the 

mization of profit. Seeondly there are /“S^^jinn’, which 

rational passions, in the tlyflnpic of the situation, 

demand that the in^vidual should suii “ ® ^ situation 

get his facts right, ignore what is irrclcvan , ^ „„ nf cardinal 

Clearly and so^n. Th«e latter “"Xmmain- 

importance in high-grade expencnce. They act as m 
tabling rational thought and acuon. talk about be- 

The cases so far considered, in which we might ^k aM 
haviour being irrational, have been those .,io/„hich is 

reason is to be explained m ' °«r, where 

affectively charged. There ate other typs of casj hmve« , 
the defect is not straightforwardly one of the .'■"d«sW in 

svill. If we speak of ‘wiU’ in this sense, as -Siunglv’ we ate 

which we talk of people doing things at vnU or wilMg y . 
drawing attenUon to the influence on behaviour o 
principles of a settled, usually long-term type. Wdl “ ^^cs 
when people are able to stick to principles, pohcies and 
in the face of temptadons, ridicule, tiretoess and so on. « 
as ‘determination’, ‘resoluteness’, ‘consistency and ^ nre 

naturally to mind in such contexts — even ‘ruthlc^ness , 
pursued resolutely, but with disregard for the clamis o o . 

In the Uterature on ‘the will’** much is made of the 
self-regard in accounUng for thb factor of control or egp- ® 
as it is often called. But, whatever is to be said about the ^^P , 
of this, there arc surely other rather abstract but affecuve y 
considerations involved as wdl. Let me take an example to y 

what I mean. _ ^nHItion b 

The most common case, perhaps, is that in which our co 
a mild form of that to which the psychopath is permanently P ^ 
We want it now. The psychopath is basically a person who 
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I^stpone gratification. Intellectually he is aware of the future and of 
the probabdity of punishment ifhe satisfies a wish immediately and 
m some and-social ^vay. But this knowledge has for him only a 
theoretical reality. He thus goes ahead %nih immediate rape instead 
of wmting until he can find someone %vho will \\'illingly co-operate. 
He lies and finds some immediately gratifying way out of a difilculty^ 
or some temporary enhancement of his reputation. There are two 
important features of this condition. One is the obvious one of 
lack of strength of moral or sodal considerations that usually act as a 
countervailing influence; the other is the defect which prevents the 
future being real to him. It has been remarked earlier (pp. sio-n} 
that one of the cardinal features of reasoning is the transcendence of 
the here and now. This involves not simply the negative axiom of 
Sidgwick that, other things being equal, mere position in time of a 
satisfaction is irrelevant, which presupposes some abhorrence of the 
irrelevant if it is to be operative. It a/so prcsupposcssomething more 
positive which is central to the use of reason — a determination to 
take account of the facts. The situation of the psychopath, svhen the 
factor of time is lefi out, is that he discounts the known probability 
that something most undesirable svill happen to him which he does 
not want at all. He is so over%vheImed by the present that he sees the 
situation without a proper sense of reaUty. One of tlie main passions 
that lies at the heart of reason is inoperative in his case, whi^ is sot 
simply that one should acquaint oneself with relevant facts but that 
one should also have a eoneem for them in formulating beliefi or 
deciding on courses of action. This failure to countenance future 
facts is the explanation of one class of cases called ‘weakness of will’, 
of which the psychopath is an extreme example. 

Perhaps the most dramatic cases belonging to this category oflacfc 
of control are those of crimes of passion, irresbtibic impulses, etc. 
The husband comes home and finds another man in bed with his 
wife. There Is nothing faulty about his undemanding of the situation 
and most people would regard his croouonal reaction as quite 
justified. Its strength and its translation into a motive for action is 
what leads to the law courts. At least it leads him to the Ia^v courts, 
when he kills the man, instead of the other man in the role of 
respondent. Here again what is at fault is his ability to control his 
immediate response and to let it flow In a delayed and appros'cd 
institutional cliannel. The future is not sufficiently manifest to him 
as something that matters as well as the present. 

Unreasonableness 

There are situations in life when it is possible to be rauon^ as 
distinct from being merely reasonable. If someone wants a holiday, 
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for instance, it is raUonal to in 

every month’s salary tn order ° P ^ conclusive reasons for 

■which reasoning is involved situations are less 

acting in one way rather tton ano'her. uncertainty 

common than those in which 've “t m best ways 

about what we want and ttokworthw , take account of 

of acMeving such W, m such si ;^aumstanccs, if due 

reasons which are the iMt . brothers, then we can 

attention is paid to considerations produced by 

be said to be reasonable. ^ ^r,^„rrtrd like being ir- 

Being imreasonable, therefore, « n ^ Rather it is 

rational, with a level of Ufe on wl-* ^ the reasoiu 

connected wth a level of life when there •- ^^bich notions such 

areofaptettylow-gradesort.ItisalCTdo _ .ygoted’ and 

as ‘bias’, ‘prejudiee , shortsighted • “ht^ ^nd to be 

‘pig-headed’ have a natural home. Bclieb, j^^to a 

infected with particularity. Little attempt is ^tent with each 

coherent syst^ and to makesure dm. *cyam«—^ 

other. In so lar as generaliMUons ’xhe individual 

attempt to test diem, to «>“"'"^,fcdon auUiority, 

is attached to beliefs that smt him or that bit of others 

hearsay or a narrow r^ge of c^dera^^ 

is not seriously considered. This enable man 

:rn:^tY^fr:rrotraS^ 

tbc^^toc of the whl the same kind of luto^o 

approach of the unreasonable man. He finds b bimself 

a plan or policy because be lacks the capaaty to 
from the present and to balance a prcsCTt , a, jt is to 

faction. It is not that the future is more or less unreal to „c5ent 

the psychopath. Rather the urgency or concreteness ol p ^ 
particular asserts itself and disrupts his wcU-mramng p 
tendency is pardciilatly apparent in the cMC . j j upon, 

deliberative situations before a course of acUon "f Iv settled 
Mabbott points out that many conflicts can be satismeto y 
by devising a time-schedule. But the tinreasonable j.- b so 
difficulty in imposing such schedules on 
dominated by the present and by the concrete, is 

lacking, too, another afiective conrideration which ® ^ 
panics the use of reason, the love of order, of con^tencj^ o 
some kind of system. Tius wras very prominent in the order 

ceplion of the harmony of the soul. For Plato the pa^ion lo 
was one of the main features of reason. It is interesting tha 
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al» regaled it as one of the main afiecU've sources of civilization, 

It has been suggested that bdng 'unreasonable' is much more a 
^cial concept than being ‘irrational’. This is so in tivo senses 
Pint, there is a strong suggestion that the indiWdual in question is 
egocentric^ that he does not pay much attention to the reasons of 
others. Secondly, ivhile ‘irration^'ty* has been explained largely in 
of the operation in us of a more or less unsodalized level of 
thinking, ^vhcn ^\'e are sutyect to Infantile ^vishes and avxrsions, 
‘unre^onableness’, on the other hand, is connected mth a form of 
behariour that is exempIiSed at a primitive level of socialization. 
The work ofjosephine Klein In this field is ofintcrest. She singles out 
Attain abilities which, in the account of reason here given, are 
intimately connected with it: the ability to abstract and use gener- 
alizations, the ability to percci\x the AN'orld as an ordered univene In 
which rational action is resvarrfed, the abib'ty to plan ahead and the 
ability to exercise self-control. She cites evidence from Luria and 
Bcrmtein to show that the extent to which these abilities doxlop 
depends on the prevalence of an elaborated form of language, which 
is found in some strata ofsoaety but not in others. She also sho^vs 
how the beliefs and conduct of some working*class sub<ultures are 
affected by the arbitrariness of their child-rearing techniques.** 

To be unreasonable is thus to exemplify or to revert to a level of 
life which is different from that connected with being irrational, ft is 
similar, however, in that the type of cognition which it exemplifies 
goes tvith a distinctive form of motivation. It tends to be 'lense- 
bound', to be strayed by pleasures and pains of the moment. 
Emotions, usually of a gusty sort, arc aroused only by particular 
people and situations. Spinoza’s acojunt of the state of human 
bondage is a good description of this level of life. 


TXr rational passions 

Josephine Klein is mainly interested in the ways in tvhich the 
development of language and child-rearing techniques affect the 
development of cognitive abilities definitive of reason. She sees such 
abilities as necessary for the operation of forms of motivation 
associated trith prudence and with the desire for acluetTanent. But 
attention must also be dratvTi to the importance of specific moti- 
rations which accompany the abilities operating at this level of li/e. 

Much has been said in passing about the passions, in the phil^ 
phical sense of ‘passions’, peculiar to the life of reason- It is now time 
to draw together the threads and say something of a more pontira 
sort. There is a level of conduct connected trith the use of rea»n 
tvhich is intelligible only on the supposition that we postulate certain 
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distinctive passions ^ well as 

The obvious ovemding one is the . This is articu- 

which reasoning in general wo affectively non-neutral, 

lated in a ntnnb« of -PP““’='fctce™Sut truth must be 
By this I mean that anyone who “ ooncera 

concerned about ootr“““=^o o g irrelevance and 

care about consistency and danty, sincerity, and so on. A 

other forms of arbitrann^; he m ^ etolanation, slap his 

rational man cannot, vinthout ““O ^ indifference 

sides and roar with laughter or shreg that his thinking is 

if he is told that what he sa^ is ^ncTof evidence, 

confused and inconsistent or ttet it , ^indpte which 

These passions, of course, are “'‘050^*^ .. but they are also 

give stmcture and point to *'oreUcal are 

Lvolved in practical actl\^ucs and judgments in 

conducted in a rational manner. j^r^lonment of such pas* 

Rvle rives a very good account of the dcvdop ‘-tin—* •»» 
Siam ^i he ass^ltes ^vith the development of ‘disapUnes ^ 

A penoa-s tWnking is subject to <lbdp'b>«jf- to 
svstemaUcaUy ukes precautions against personal bias, t^ 
ISprove the orderUness or clarity of hts theory, bis 

refLaces. his dates or his ^culatiom. ^Suons, 

cridcs. hunts industriously for excepuom ^"^tn the 
deletes ambiguous, vague or metaphon^ _^t^ thinking 
sinews of his arguments, and so on of quite 

is contioned, in high or low degree, by a wide range of q 
Specific scruples ... , r - Isoac 

Now, at last, we can begin to see more clearly than before 
the ideas of rationaUty. reasonableness and rcasom . 

internal to the notion of the thinking that ni^ y,„dies the 
as intellectual work. For this thinking 

element of self-correction. Hunch, native seme “ ’ 

following good examples, though indispensable, ^ no a 
enough. The thinker cares, at least a UtUc bit, whetto he^ 
things right or wrong; he is at least slightly concemea 
properly. ^ . 

Ryle associates these ‘scruples’, which help people to think 
with the disciplines of subjects such as history and sacnce w 
practised and passed on by spcdal institutions. But 
‘scruples’ arc more predse arriculations of the more gen ^ 
passions svhich begin to exert an influence when reasoning o 
predse sort gets under wdgh, when children’s curiosity lea 
to ask for explanations, when their early delight in mastery g* 
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aUy taka the form of the dctcrminat/on to get things right, and 
^vhen pnmtive constructivencss passes into the love of order and 
system. \Vhen children become concerned about svhat is really 
there, svhen they leam to delay gratification tvith realistic thought 
about the future, passions are beginning to take hold of them which 
later become more precisely differentiated in the distinct disciplines. 

In the intcrpcnonal and moral spheres, too, which are central to 
the des’elopment of any human being, a corresponding care, 
scrupulousness and striving for otqeclivity and consistency can take 
place and transform more slapdash, sporadic and subjective types of 
reaction. The attempt to dirinc people’s motives and intentions, to 
grasp what they are really about, can gradually take the place of a 
more impressiom'stic and self referential reaction to them. Sympathy 
can pass into a steadier compassion and animal caution into a more 
reflective prudence. 

To describe the transformation of ‘natural’ passions such as fear, 
anger and sexual deire would be, more or less, to attempt an 
Aristotelian analysis of the virtues; but more emphasis would have 
to be placed on the passionate side of reason than in Aristotle’s 
account. Aristotle, unlike Plato who distinguished a le%‘cl of desire 
appropriate to the life of reason, held that reason alone moves 
nothing. He svas not sufliciently aware that the use of reason is a 
passionate business. 


Notes 


t My thanks are due to the Aumalian National University for the 
ladlitics provided for nte as a Viritiog Fellow which enabled me to 
svrite this paper and to those colleague* whose comments enabled me 
to improw it. 

2 For detailed defence of some of these points, sec J. Bennett, 

Rationality, RouUedge & Kegan Paul, 19G4. 

3 H. Sidgwick, 77 -j Methods e/ Ethics (Tiipennac cd.), Macmillan. 196a, 

4 J. hlabbott, ‘Reason and desire*, nSasapfy, \-ol. xxrviii, April 1933, 


pp. 114-15. , . 

5 It might be objected that the delay of gratificaUon is impleasant^^ 
the longer the delay the more unpleasant it becomes. Apart, therrfore, 
from extrinsic considerations connected with certainty of latuCietJon, 
there are intrinsic considerations to do with the natxae of desires^ that 
make delay undesirable. But this lurcly only applies to some desires, 
to those which Plato termed the ‘necessary appetites*— €.g. himgw. 
Failure to satisfy these is unpleasant. But this doa not a^ly to the 
normal range of desires— e.g. my desire to go to Greece. If I thTOg.it 
that I could never satisfy this derire that would be unpleasant. But 
whether I satisfy it next ^ear or in five yean’ time doe* not seem to be 
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or any great moment. ^Sl^rntSpSon of jaturymg 

desires because tbey enjoy *' £^^ter at the end of such a 
diem and because the case for propinquity m 

huild-up. Such purely on the nature .f 

the satisfaction of desires Sid^ek’s main point 

“ L“^^-^SrroB;&^-aB.Nage, (eds). .n-mh^ 
Psyctologr, New York, 'sSa- Mute Black's pa!« 

conceptual scheme of common sense , m 1 . Misc 

detim, New York, t9^, p. '45- e.eilnna ‘unreasonable' and 
„ I have on conduct In relation to some end 

•irrational' ate jut^ents pM^ti co ways? 

in view. But can «ds the^vm be mt^^ eondemned as 
Certainly they can be cnticized. Th^ criticiaed as 

worthless, pernicious, tnvial yj. Sggats always 

being unreasonable or “tat‘on:^,V''^““^ ..Seasonable' the 
some sort of comparison. If an end “ j-uolved. There is 

"ggestion is that mme bind ■.! monadic my^^«^mvoIv«^ 

inadequate account talccn of Other people . ' ^ant There seemSs 

that an individual might have *at arc “"t' gut 

therefore, no problem about ci^amg eni uf course, be 

what about an end being termed irrational. It 5^^ 

so termed if it was viewed m a contest '•'b're ■“ P gut 

frustrate some other end that *e “Bent "antrf much m ^ ^ 

could an end be deemed irrational in able to 

man veered towards bringinE “■"f>”ng atout vnth^ to | 

give any account of the aspe« under which it ™ ttle in sight 

for imtinee, that every Thursday a m» put for 

on h-is garden wall. If we asked him whe*er b'^ B” 

urget practice, or because he was collecting milk replied 

llTenj^-ed looking at them therCt^and to f ^ bo 

■No, 1 just want them there on Thursdays , then I tin 

might use the word 'iiradoiial' of luch an end. Foe umdards. 

■ends' of human acUon must conform to cettam Bene™ » 

They have to be concdvable objects of mterest, .gjug and 

approval and so on. If an individual penuts in doi^ sorn'mng 
can produce no aspect under which he vievu it vdiuh tokm ^ 
intelUgiblc that he ihould want it, we would, I think, regar 
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end as irrational in itself and one that required some special 
explanation — c.g. in terms of an unconscious wish or avenion. 

12 See R. S. Peters, 77is Conupi tfMHieatun, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1958, ch. 3. 

13 SeeS. Arieti, The InlTap^cktc 1967, pp. 109-112. 

14 W. N. Dember, The P^halogf of Perception, New York, 1964, pp. 

3 « 3 - 25 - 

15 It might be said that such cases are veiy different from those 
previously considered because there is nothing particularly low-grade 
about being angry or sympathetic, needing love and liking admiration. 
This is perfectly true if a situation is clearly conceived under the 
aspects appropriate to these emotion^ though It is a further question 
whether they are justifiable or not. But the hypothetical cases of the 
juc^e, the politician and the business man are not of this sort. They 
are cases in which the individual does not clearly or explicitly view 
the situation under these aspects. He may be only ficctingly aware of 
them or may refuse to recognize hu susceptibility. 

16 Sec, for example, J. C. Flugcl, Stan, Slorols and Society, Duckworth, 
1946, ch. l. 

17 S. Freud, Cidlizalion and Us Dmontents, Hogarth Press, 193 ®» 3 * 

t8 J. Klein, op. eit., vol. If, pp. 487-526. 

tg G. Ryle, A Rational Animat, Athlone Press, 1962, pp. 21-2. 
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On belief 

A. Phillips Griffiths 


THEM vSU al^vays be: 

in the claim that a certain tndgmcnt is correct prc 

judpnemts. In most cases, to ‘^ ‘^‘ijli^ctioTof these condinom. 

supers thatthere is somcparhculars^a „n.,n:tjudg- 

S?«ample> to say *at sve “f ” 

ments at aU about physical objcM But. furthw- 

causal rdaUous to one ^ . ^„1 objccV can jusofiabb 

ra'sr=p.3£,s:s,"'s9 

‘TtTfare other emncepts 

aDoliedinjudgments where no . . ♦, claimed. For 

conditions of the postibilib ”^j 5 ^,“tc'’capablc of being applied 
example, the concept ‘p^ srodd *ere were some 

ingeneralasaconccptofthepubhclan^g reactions. 

pubUdy determinable condiuons, meb to be able to 

connected with being in pain. But I do n^ m any such 

say correctly that I am m pam, have “ 5 ^ caU concepts of 

pilidy determinable conditions are satisfied. I shau cau 

tbi< second Hnd b-concepls. » ♦ram^Ties which 

In svhat foUows I shaU briefly try to rule *5^“ b; I shaU 

■bdicT as an u<oncept or an u^concept mvoW ‘-^““^ndblc to 
dien try to show that beUefu a 6 .^ncept problem to 

Other i-concepts; and finally I shall try to deal w P 

which these claims lead. 

To say that to believe is to act as IT whatever one on thh- 

istotreatbclierasano-conccpt.IshallMt5pOTdin^^^^ 

It has already been disposed of by Chish^ s against 

book Peruiting, which I need not repeat. Th^e is ^ of 
inventing a concept of ‘bclicT which is exphcable ^ , concept 

^le’s behaviom, but this would bear little relation to the con 
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orfinarily introduced by lie tem. ‘bebcT. One thing must be 
obviom with regard to belief: it is connected in some svay mth 
tbmtong (itselfa l-ccaccpt). People cannot be laien to believe things 
they have never heard of, or a>uld not thinlc. 

Ho^vcver, there arc tivo possible ss-ays of treating belief as an 
a^ncept wliich involves i-concepts. One is behavioural: the view 
that to Wieve/ is to have a dispcmiion, to act as iffi were true in 
appropriate circuimtances, given tliat p is thought of or could be 
thought of by the agent. Now only the assertion of an identity 
bet^veen tny eoluntarp bchawour tendencies and my beliefs would be 
even remotely plausible. Furthermore, on this theory I will act in 
one tvay rather than another in a given situation because of the 
nature of my needs or wants. Now my voluntary behaviour is not the 
only behaviour explained by my wants: these would also explain 
some cases of blushing, trembling, belly-rumbling, etc. Hence my 
^vant3 carmot be regarded as constituted by my voluntaiy’ bchavioim. 
VVhat tlicn is the connexion bctss'cen my wants and my voluntary 
behaviour? It Is not identity; it is not causality. What is it? The only 
remaining possibilit)' which is plauribie is that it is what I regard 
it as reasonable or advisable to do: that is, certain of my beliefs. 
The theory is therefore circular. A similar, and more immediate 
circularity! ts to be found in the alternative svay of trying to mgfce 
belief into an a-concepi: the vicsv that belief, while requiring the 
4‘Concept of thinking or entertaining, requires abo only the addition 
of the tendency to assert what is believed. Thu is immediately 
circular as it stands, since beliefs can be revealed only by suieere 
assertion, and a sincere assertion is surely nothing but an assertion 
which one believes to be true. Even if it is insisted that sincere 
assertion is not a special kind of assertion, but assertion nmpliciter, 
'vhcreas Insincere assertion is assertion together with special factors 
which explain its distortion, the circularity is not avoided. For a man 
asserts what he believes in ichal he belUixs art ^ the appropnaie etr- 
euTTisttuieesi and these in turn cannot be explained in terms of what he 
has a duposition to assert.' 

All these theories in their various ways suffer from a criticism 
which is a direct consequence of trying to represent belief as an 
fl-concept. They both murepresent my knowledge of my bch’efs. I 
may know what I believe mthout knowing what I am going to 


xjcntraUy important to belief, and to something which is vital to my 
subsequent argument. In an indtspemable sense of belief, some 
judgments of the form ‘I believe p* are incomgiblc. I am an 
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o. ..hat I beh.e; 

- ,o I ..t no. t. . 

show. 

It b ofcourto vory often po«lb.o to 

or at being mistaken about, Ste n^r fomulates to 

to have certain belieCs all hs We which he n^er 
himself; a man may be said “ ^e have discJtssed 
Wmking of something quite ^ d,i„g, is to say that a 

fit these cases best; they claim that to ^ rircum^nccs. But they 
man will do or say certain things actually have 

fail because they ignore the where a _ 

consciously before him what he believm. In | j. of a 

Sght prefer to call cases ofjWg^) d “ X* *&ries. 

min as mistaken about what he believes; whereas, on mese 

it should be. . f.. Henicd Christ 

A man who did not believe that any P ^o„,hing that is 

might quite honesdy and sincerely say .jjat there is any 

wnWin the Blble.’Sucharmn would not Wh^ethaun^^ 

account in the Bible of one of *e apostle dei^ fbout what he is 
mke about what he beUeve is not a .oLthing 

curcenUy thinking about and not b^eymg, bu j,bout 

he is not currenUy thinking about. He is no about 

what he he consciously in mind ton he .^ou just roen- 

what pains he has if he said I am fetog aU the paim y J 
tinned' whee one pain had, without his knowledge, been j 

mentioned and which he did not fed. j .nmethinff all 

Again, we may speak of a man as having bdieved sometmng^ 
his Ufe Uich he Seve managed to formulate “ “ Sse 

sdousness. One might dispute this, indeed, and say a mo p^ 
way of putting the matter b that the man would gut 

things if he fonnulated them or brought them to ^^°^^taken 
in any case, it by no means follows that a man may t^j-gught 
about what he believes when he Aar formulated it 
it to consciousness. ,, j^cs a 

More difficult arc those cases in which one ja^-s 

knowledge of one’s own bcUcis; for example of 

*I don’t know what I believe about the hereafter*; bu ? ^ 
these cases seem to be ones notof belief but of doubt; « *L,^eaftcr* 
say equally well ‘I don’t know what to believe about tne^ Professor 
or ‘1 can’t quite make up my mind about the herMuer. ^ a 

Findlay has pointed out to me an even more difficult^c> 
man sap ‘I Wieve in immortality’ and, asked ‘Why then a y 
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afraid of death?’ and regarding Ws fear as incompaUble with his 
belief— instead of sensibly reflecting that if there is nohcrcaAcr there 
IS nothing to be afraid of— answers, ‘Yes; perhaps I don’t really 
believe in immortality.’ The case is a strange one. The speakerscems 
to be standing back from himself and looking at himself as he svould 
at another, applying to himself the same criteria of belief— in terms 
of action, assertion, etc.— that he tvould to another. It is like a man 
who, asked ‘Will you marry the girl?’, anssvers by considering the 
incident of jilting in his soda! class, his previous bachelor-like 
tendencies, etc., instead of simply saying, “ITiat is my intention.’ 
pother way of doling with the question ‘Do I really believe in 
immortality?’ (given that I also b^'eve that there is more to fear 
from extinction than from survival) is to say, ‘If I do, my fear of 
death is pathological, to be explained by some ingrained associations 
or habits’; and then to look at the question of immortality and 
make up one’s mind on it. The doubt about the belief may be 
that one has forgotten the compelling reasons for believing in it 
that one had, or perhaps that one never had any, and one is saying, 
‘Yes, perhaps if I look at the question squarely again I shall adroit 
that there is no immortality: because whatever facton make me 
afraid to die svill when taken properly into account also lead me to 
think nothing follows death except putrefaction.’ At any rate, there 
is surely a difrerence benveen the neurotic pathological fear of a man 
on a high ladder who know perfectly well that It will not give way 
and yet feels insecure, and the state of a man who for good or 
neurotic reasons actually believes the ladder will give sray. Or again, 
a man might when drunk say tWth s-ehemence, ‘The South Africans 
are obviously unfit for self-govcrntnent and ought to be mandated 
to Nigeria,’ and be told ‘You don’t really believe that,’ On sobering 
up he might admit that he did not believe it; but he might equally 
well say ‘J don’t believe it svhen I’m sober but I’m convinced ofit 
when drunk.* One of thejop and dangers of being dmnk is that all 
sorts of things which arc normally difficult and complicated issues of 
doubt and questions turn into certain affirmations. Another case is 
Avhere someone says, ‘I believe in the lhcor>- of relativity’, and is told 
‘You don’t; you don’t understand it.’ The answer might be, Oh 
yes I do, and I believe it: I believe Einstein was right when he said 
beauty is in the eye of the beholder and what is morally nght 
depends on local social conditions.’ What the man is here mistaken 
about is svhat the theory of relativity is, not about what he bclicva. 

He bclics'cs what he is entertaining, but what he u entertaining is 
the product of a misundentanding of wixat someone else has said. 

One knows what oiic believes in so far as one knous what one 
thinks, and one believes only to br as one thinks; but what one 
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thinks may not m fact be ran be'V^^ 

one says. It would seem *atno con^c. g something 

2tte"uV:hi'nM:g^T^^ 

“Wtohm-ktherearaccrasm^ 

is incorrigible, depending o" oSy i^ncepts for 

‘beUef is a J^concept. It would seem tot to „„,y 

wHch we have applicauon arc *“<= ” S-concepts m aU. there 
the first person. But if there me to any com- 

must be the possibihty of ^“.“Pp!*^^ be LpUrablc while 

Tjletclv dependent on authority , for ^ eatisfied, it 

t pmtictor conditions of ”“t AeS ^ *is 

must be the case tot sermons just ts able “ ®PP V <,f belief are 
assumes however, tot judginents in Py But there 

appUed may be true when they arc appbed ludg- 

4U-P=conrapriwbi^ wMe^™^^^ 



foiiiadve- concepts. When I say -I promise , uiaii bi 
dependent entirely ““V b not ordinarily 

normal cases. But on the other hand Is tot toe r is nor 

a reasonable response to the renmk P™™^ . , There is a 

Is it possible then tot ‘I beheve is P”*! ul^nce is How- 
certain difficulty in saying what a perfo^tive a 

ever, for our purposes 1 think it will be enough 
performative utterance in terms of tivo factors whi* aPPPf^,. 
paradigm of aU performative utterance: the locution i P ^ 
These are. first, that an utterance is performauve if it “ 
of something one is doing, but the actual performance lUra. 
too wide, since it would apply to every occasion of tna^S 
ment. It may however be narrowed by requiring, fficient 

utterance is performative unless the fact of its utnuance is 
for the truth of any statement constructed by , Jents. 

person or the tense of the original utterance or any of its oq 

Thus, while the utterance itselfis the performance, the star ,j 

formed wiU be nue of the performance. For “topte n ^es 
n-nmto- In tio A tiiis is suffidcnt for the truth of Gnmtns p 
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IS to promise; to make a lying statement of belief is not to believe 
11 1 believe is not performative, Uicn there would seem to be no 
alternative to thinlung that it is a report of something u-hich is 
supposed to be the case; a statement of fact, which is known to the 
speaker without evidence or possibili^ of mistake. It is then a 
term which introduces a ^-concept. ^ ' 


Now how can this ^-concept, of belief) be explicated? P;<n it, 
for a start, be reduced to some other i*conccpts ? I shall now discuss 
what seem to me the only remotdy plausible attempts to explain 
belief in terms of other ^-concepts. There may be otliers, and they 
cannot be disposed of in advance; though it docs seem plausible to 
say, on inspection, that there is nothing in common between the 
various cases of belief other than the entertaining of the proposition 
believed. 

It has been su^ested that to believe p is to entertain p and at 
the same lime to have a feeling, the concept ofwhichisa^*conccpt, 
such as a feeling of conviction, or a ‘yes’ fteling. Nosv this is simply 
factually false, if the feeliagis supposed to be as obvious to theperson 
that has it as is his belief. I am In many cases of belief unasvare 
of such feelings. If I am now told that is a result of my intro- 
spective ineptitude, and that ifl were more skiiful I should be able 
to detect sudr feelings, I shall reply that while this may be true, It 
constitutes an admission that we cannot regard belief as reducible to 
the presence of such feelings. For to apply the concept of belief 
corapletelyadequatcly tompcl^ I need loknow ofnosuchfedings, 
even though I can apparently be brought to an a\varene3S of them by 
training. I do not attribute beliefi to myself on a basis of my feelings, 
which arc themselves distinct from belicls. It could still be said that 
believing is having a feeling, because being in pain is having a 
feeling and I do not attribute pains to mpelf on a b«u of my 
feelings— I feel my p;uns. But this would say nothing, for it does not 
e.xplain belief in terms of any other concepts (for example, a feeling 
of conviction or safety) but merely classifies the unanalj'sablc 
coneqat of belief as a concept of feeling. This does not damage the 
concept of belief, but it does a great deal of damage to the concept of 
feeling: it stretches it painfully. _ . 

Any attempt to reduce bdicf to entertaining p svhile havwg 
evidence for p must fail on two counts; Bnt, because ‘haring 
eridence’ must itseJfinvoJv’C beliefs about the e\'idcncc, and secondly, 
because people undoubtedly believe things on many o^ons with- 
out evidence at all. The Cook-\Vikonian account of this mattw, 
however— for example, as it was put forward in a rather amcnefed 
form by Price (Proe. Arts/. Sec., 1934-3)—*° 
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objccUons. For what wx h-', of m bd“ 
Uicory dUtinguUhcd ^„td. Knmvlrdgc u v,tat >5 

knowledge, opinion and ‘ thm can be no 

directly presented to , 1 otphined in terms of know- 

mistake; hence ‘haiong ce is the known. Opinion is 

ledge, thafis that wbat IS givmjmdencn^s^^^^ 

entertaining a proposition, “"^“'7"® -.,hout doubt while one 
takinn for granted is believing something reduced to 

SuresXeforit.^m .he^n«p^bdmfh^^ 

three distinct concepts, and belici 

opinion or taking for independent of these 

But we need a concept of Witf wh,^ ^ ^„y know-. 

three. For we often attnhute bchefs “ whcdier they can be 
ledge of how they came to informed on evidence 

jusUfied. We may say that other *“' ** ; ^ .r a,nni as beliefs and 

or simply taken for granted; but wc can id > gut if there 

SrSlhanmereeTuertainij^viAom^^^^ 

were no cognitive state impossible to know that 

“• “ * 

one rather than the other of the tw-o. 

Even if the concept of beUef cannot be rrfu^d to 

at least presuppose the concept of entertaim^-B) . , a 

do not merfy"^ oean -dersmnding: und«tanhnj_^.m^_^^ 

relation to some given eapressiom, ’J, nmy be mis- 

m to understand; but enterta^ng ® Lmetimes 

understanding another proposition. E'ltertai^ 
defined (e.g., by Price) as thinking of ^ pco^«“ ^n 
considering its truth, or not wnsidcnng -tjons. Just as 

hoivcver to limit the concept of entertomng to tarnations, 

it is possible to understand comm^ds, ,vhcn one 

it is possible also to entert^ wtet vdthout 

understands them. But it is impossible to behev ,, g^ewng 
entertaining a prepeiitlm, that is to my, it js m apply 

something that the person who beheves Aould “e ' lirhnedon 
the concept of Inilh to what be beheves. There can Im n 
between beHeving something and beliei^g it “ “.’^cr jusd- 
every belief the words ‘is true’ can be added ivithout r^ 
fication; and this of course applies to Mels lie f' “ “ ' j then 

believed is that it is true thatp is lalsc. The ob;cct of behd 

be something capable of truth or falsity, euch as y, 

present King of France’ or The present King of FtanM 
‘All squares have three diagonals’; it caimot be anyuu 
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‘Polly put the kettle on’ or ‘VVhat is the lime?’ This docs not mean 
that if a man says 'I believe that Polly put the kettle on’ or ‘It is my 
convinced opinion that what is the time*, he thinks he has a belirf 
and is mistaken: it means that what he says is, as it stands, un> 
intelligible. Either he does not know what the word ‘bclicT means; 
or he does believe something such as that Polly is putting the kettle 
on, or that ‘^vhat’ is a time between midnight and a minute past 
midnight, and that that is the time. 

But in so far as the request ‘Polly put the kettle on’ and the 
question ‘^Vhat is the time?’ can be imdcrstood, they can be enter- 
tained. The various modes of thought — including willing, wondering 
and believing — ^are related to these various kinds of locution. To 
command something seriously, or seriously to accept a command 
addressed to oneself, is to \rill; to question seriously, and to accept a 
question wthout replacing it wiA a statement, is to wonder; to 
state something seriously, or to acc^t something seriously, is^ to 
believe. But entertaining a command is not willing, nor entertaimng 
a question wondering, nor entertaining a statement believing. 
These are all concepts of possible modes of thought; but they are 
intelligible as concepts of the public language only in terms of the 
variety of objects, such as commands, statements and quesuons, 
which distinguish them. None of these objects is what It is apart 
from the tise which a thinking being makes of it; on the other hand, 
how a thinking being thinks, what disUnguishes the modes of his 
thought, requires for its description these various modes of speech. 
Thus, that one can believe oriy that which can be cither true or 


false, and that one cannot believe what is a command or quesUon, 
is no arbitrary linguistic convention about the mwning of the word 
•beUeve’; it is rooted in the conditions under which it u possible 
to distinguish one mode of thought from another. 

Th!, not, howovor, tdl m f 

entertaining a proposition, but it must be more _ a y 

tainins it; but that more cannot be undentood in tenm of tm^, 
for whL bolieviitg^ !s belitving that,> fa truo. equally, entertattung# 

" iraTuTg^-o bLTto eapfaio .bo ■“ 

place aLng outer concepfa. Uten it tjnnot be 
Luced to Ictota ofUtc kind t.Wch bU under 
»hile it presuppose, odter 4-conc,T«. « 
other {.concepts. What other possibihties are Utere. 

An account of belief has re^tiy be^ P“““tec Uudf oS 
Values and Inlmtions) which f”" of other concepts, 

takes. Instead of trying to analyse bclici m icru 
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so that every care ofbeUrfis a t^cther 

tries to show that all ‘J'®. full-blown, paradigm 

^ cases of beUef by *ar „f other‘s concepts. The 

of beUef which can be of ^1^; but this essence is not 

re^yTbS^:.^;P^,^X 
^"KM”:;ses of behefnmy 

taining m the foUovnng way, of something we asert as 

content of our “‘=^,“"8''*' by a limited descnption. 
entertained for °™oP'=-““^'^ra^e cat is on the mat, I c^ 

Thus, in entertaining the proposioontha^ 

be taken to be thinkmg no ™°tc , ^ thinking this I 

appearance is sitting on a cov^ b.t of Uie cat, 

t^nothing about the condmon of the mr 
notUng about what the completely ade- 

origiusl nor do I need to do “ “ °^'l“i/^the mkf. But if I 
quately what is meant by saying ^e rat « on 
beUetx the rat is on the mat, I f ^ou deg^ 

temperature of the air *' «* “ previous 

cenSrade, or that there is no air m the i^“> ° ^-ments the cat 
histo^ af the rat is that of a dog, orto m » ^ „,a>a to 

sviU get up and By away. I ^ the rat is on the 

which conditions may surprue me if I b^ev e ^ con- 

mat: but to believing I am ready to ^ T swallow 

didons rather than the surpnsmg "^'^''^'^hich would du- 
with what I beUeve the absrace of^ toe togs 
allow or exclude it, and am '^P“ „ “ it, no matter 

otherwise disallowed that would bear favourably 1^“ ^^a- 

how vague my coneepdon of suto “T^'t^^ythtog: I can 
more, 1 must be ready to match ray behrf dJ^atem of 

rule out nothing as possibly relevant to it, to bra ^ane be 
belief must be an all-embracing system. It would afdi 

circular if this meant that belief is what we reqto to 
other belids. Certainly our beliefi must do ^ mmdlay calb 
initially and primarily fit in wito and “““P^.^^^'^ance "'hose 
the ‘background of compulsive cspcnmcc — though 
unavoidabiUty is palpable, -which means, fbr^, b«^cf 

exclusively, sensc-cxpcriencc- Nor docs this theory bisung^^^ 
by its content: what is believed is the same as what « cni ^^oicc 
in bdiewng we are alio ready to meet other behets an 
in a certain v.'ay. 
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not this is a convindng description of the 
most full-blown cases of belief, it is certainly not a description of 
very many actual cases of bdicf. One may believe things in the 
teeth of one’s compulsive experience. F/ndlay sa)^, ‘while belief 
may be manifest in a wde range of impoverished, blunted and 
denatured forms, such as some analysts have loved to dwell upon, 
they only qualify for membership in the belief-family because of their 
graded approximation to a form which is, as it were, the fountain and 
origin of the whole set, ^vhich exemplifies belief in its most perfect 
form, as the finished portrait of which they are merely sketches.’ 
'Hms Tertullian, he says, 'may have believed something bicmue it 
svras absurd, but he could only do so became he and countless others 
had formed their beliefs less abnormally’. 

Findlay cannot mean to deny that absurd beliefs, bcHcfi in- 
adequately based, beliefs unconnected watli one's other beliefs and 
svhich may even contradict them, are beliefs at all. It would be a 
mistake to say tliat they are quasi-beliefs. To those svho have them 
they are as fully and completdy beliefs as any othen. They are not 
good beliefs, or desirable or sensible beliefs, but they arc perfect 
beliefs in the sense that they undoubtedly count as beliefs. They arc 
not all a belief should be, but they are what a beUef is. Noin' what is 
the prindple of unity which allow'S us to Identify all these as beliels? 

It is not that all these cases can be understood as coming under some 
other concepts, of an <t- or i-kind. But Findlay’s answer is Uiat they 
all have a ‘graded approximation’ to the full case, the essence, he 
has described. There are Civo dtfCculdcs, of quite dilTercnt kinds, in 
this. 

First, hoiv is tlie more unfavoured case of belief distinct from 
merely entertaining? It itself has none of the marks of the favoured 
case: then why is it a case of unfavoured belief, rather than not a 
case of belief at all? The only ansii-er I could give that question is 
that its holder says it is a belief: that one kno%« when one believes, 
and this (together ivilh the demand that what is belie\-cd is a 
proposition) is the absolutely apodcictic requirement that the con- 
cept makes. Yet the search for internal marks to distinguish all cases 
of belief is fruitless: there is nolfung in common between beliefs that 
is not shared by non-beliefi, and Findlay’s relation between un- 
favoured and favoured belicfr is not one that is pcrcovtd or indeed 
which ci-en exists when the favoured kind of beliefs arc not there. 
The only kind of poifcfon mt can take is therefore that our inenv- 
ledge of what ive belie\-c is not a knoivledgc of something wth 
internal marks. How, then, <£r we knmv what wc bclici-c? The 
question seems demanded because we tvant to make all cS 
knmvlng like those common public ones, where an object u 
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I do know (though ^ , j :„tcnd without inspecting some 

I know of my 1"'“"°“: “^„e u even something rathw odd of 
quasi-substanual vcllaua. Th ^ inspecting that 

speaking of knowmg what P ■ j have the pain or am m 
internal nature, rather than '“"P'X S ^ ^ery different from 
pain. All these cases are very to force them. 

Llief: but thdr very differencm ‘f?* erceptual dlscrimm- 

and the case of beUef. into the single ^ode of con- 
ation of eittemal objects. must be disctiminablc m 

sciousness, but that does ^ on a wall is discriminable. 

the way that a timbre or a dark f “ ™„eiausness, sucb as 

It is discriminable in the way ttot m ^ ^^aable modes of 

.tmihtinn willing and wondering arc aU oiscnu 
eonscion^ness, and this is “”'*5"f“f‘“^;™tomeation-of belief 
My point is that if this account--K>r “e^e c^ provide no 

as a mode of consciousness is thought “ “Y j-p^ed^^For while 
answer, it is stiff preferable and fXnstver, it is a 

the behaviourist theory P™P'^“ ® “J podilne false; whereas 

false one, and if I say nothing. } « '“** too does not 

wWle I would not say that Findlay’s a^er “ ,hat any belief 
provide an ansiver. For *e question ™ ohow lives in a 

U a belief?’ is not answered ^ ’ Lt then marks the 

belief-famffy which is identified by iB ^rad , 'fi^,.gef family? 
subordinate and unfavoured cases as members of the De 
Certainly neither consanguinity nor l^al adopbon. ^ 

My second objection to Fintoy s firory is tha 
a detailed and articulated ‘“ight: that is, it tdls 1 ^ 
in the most Eavoured sense is so-and-so, m detad > 
tell us why it is so. why it must be so, and why require 

favoured case. As an inslghq it n^ not be ^take . ^ pop- 

a deduction as well as an exposition ^ ' p.favoured 

ditionofthe application ofthc concept of belief 1 favoured 

cases that we should be unhesitating in applying i j-gj to be 

cases: but that this is a condition and a necessary one h 
shown. 

I am concerned wth the question, ‘What kind of i* 

That question is not the same precisely as the wiicf is the 

belief?’ for the upshot ofthc investigation so far « . un- 

land of concept which makes the question, ‘What is , ^p^on 
answerable, at least in so far as it requests a genera 
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^vhich wm coyer all cases ofbdief and nothing else. But the matter 
caniwt possibly rest there. For a concept of which this was all that 
can be said might be a possiWcconccpt, but never a concept svhich 
could ever be attributed to anyone. A man ^vho said, ‘I have a 
strange concept of something which is connected with nothing else 
and which I simply Jenow when to apply as I know how to apply the 
concepts of pain, willing, feehng happy, etc.’ could not only not 
simply be taken at his word, but would be in no position to take 
himself at his word ; for the difficulty is not in saying whether what he 
says is true, but in saying what he is saying. And certainly the con- 
cept of belief is not only applicable with authority to ouneivcs, but 
with confidence to others. We arc able to teli, if not incorrigibly, 
what others believe. 'BelieT introduces a concept in the public 
language. For this to be possible there must be more that we can say 
about the nature ofthe concept. Solar as bclicfisa ^-concept and a 
concept of the public language, it is necessary not only that it 
should be applicable as a i-concept, incorrigibly, to oneself, but also 
it must be applicable outside the fint person, and such application 
^viII require justificadon in terms of conditions which are expressible 
only in the third person, and hence require application of c-concepts. 
The problem of other minds is largely the problem of how d-concepts 
are capable of use in this svay, as if they were s-concepts. Ho^v, in 
pardcukr, this is possible in the case of the concept of belief is our 
problem. For in ot^er that it should be possible, there must be some 
kind of necessary connexions, and not merely contingent ones, with 
a-concepts. That is, the concept of belief as one in the public lan- 
guage could not be appb'ed at all, unless there sverc in general 
condidons coming under a-concepis which were able to justify its 
applicadon to others. The connexion bettveen belief and such 
conditions— between belief and observable assertion and action, foe 
example — is not like the connexion between belief and the pulse- 
rate, so that lying makes one’s heart beat iastcr. They are not, like 
that, ducovered (and we thus dispose of all simple arguments 
from analogy in dealing with the problem of other minds), but 
cormexions which must be presupposed for ^y such ^coveries 
to be possible. There must be general condidons which count as 
evidence (which howes'crmay beovemdenby first person test^ony) 
for its correct application Co ocherr. But what wehayemiar ob- 
served seems to make this question unanswerabler belief is not 
expUcable in terms of other concepts, such as assertion, a^on or 
evidence: so how can there be any necessary connexions bct>«cn 
these and belief? . , . i,- j ..r 

That is my problem, and what follow I hope is some bnd of 
answer. 
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There is one further "“V ‘"7“?JSaence™serto''u»d aetta 
between heUef on the 5 ^en, is somehow connected 

on the other. It is this. ^Ued belief is dtsUn- 

,vith truth; for the mode only in terms of modes 

gubhable from other modm than commands or 

^ language, in terms is not thereby true; it « 

questions. But of course what is b^CT ^ n«a^ 

only thereby something « «ther 

to believe what is fabc, and nroposition that oepresses it 

ebe one docs with a truth, beliOTng V ^ it_before we start 

^elfrfs d“oX”.^dligibl^ 

of what could be true.* i< nor is it to establish any 

To say this is not to say uiAal belief condition, 

necessary connotion c'Joes not necessarily, but which 

It establishes a connOTOn ^ of belief whether or not we 

cught to hold; it is what we '^''“"^.“[^beUCTed is not something 
«pect it. But that what “ ““Sl-' >o been otherwisj 

which we have discovered to be “'®^ned. Because demand- 

as we might discover that roses ought to be prune possible 

r„g this of belief is die only b“pprop^^^^^^^^^^ 

concept of the pubfe '»"SV='8'; J° .“Vldentified as a pubbe 

truth’ is to answer the quaUon, Hot is it m 

concept? How arc we able to pick out bebcf an 

common?’ . , . . ......Urd out from the 

It is only thb tenuous conneiaon '''b-':'' rrachc ygh, 

unanalysable private state of mind ,0 the pubbe^ 

hmvever, to explain the b Jhat belief is the 

which puzzled us. The connexion wth “ . J, attitude to 

appropriate attitude to truth and the P be picked 

faliity. It is a mode of consciousness, therefore, of 

out only in terms of that which may he true connexion 

assertions rather than commands or . -• j.jba appm- 

with evidence is a cons^ucnce The OTiit ^ to 

piiatencss of the assertion of truth (where th ^ ouestion) must 
the poUteness or the relevance of a remark is m q ' batb 
themselves be conditions of the appropnatencss ol omie , ^j^^,;on 

appropriate in a given situation is appropnatc wnim aate 

is demanded by some further conditions. Again, u , ".^^bcn p, 
to believe p only when p, and if it is appropriate o . jaj the 
then it is appropriate to do i when believing p. tnis h 
connexion between belief and action, and also 
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noisily ihink this dependence taies; action ivaits on bcKd; and 
belief waits on evidence. 

■niis also explains the necessity for those paradigm cases whicli 
Findlay takes to constitute the most favoured cases of bcL'cf Jf 
■!“* •“■'■'f all, then we are not counting 
as bchef the attitude of mind which we would expect to be present 
when the truth is most compelhngly manifest, when the conditions 
for the assertion of truth arc best satisfied. It would be possible, I 
suppose, for Tertullian to bring up children so that they said ‘I 
believe’ not only of the ridiculous things he believed, but of and 
only of every ridiculous thing. But what would they be saying of 
themselves when th^ said they believed? There would be no 
possible ground in this case for saying that they were using the tvord 
‘bclieT in our sense at all: that whatever, if anything, they were 
saying of themselves, we could not identify it with that svhich we say 
when we say *I believe’ of ourselves. People brought up to speak in 
this ivay would deny that they believe in cases where the appro- 
priateness of the assertion of truth is most clearly exhibited to them 
as ^vell as to us; and they would insist they believe in those cases 
where by their own and our standards the assertion of truth is least 
appropriate. It would be most plausible to say that what they meant 
by *I believe p* is ‘I think p is ridiculous*. If they dem'cd this, however 
(and we could somehow take at its face value the assertion of the 
denial) we should not know what to say: are their standards of 
appropriateness of the assertion of truth dificrent from ours ? And if 
so what are they standards of— are they standards of truth any more? 
To say such things makes it impossible for us to say not only that they 
accept the standards of appropriateness that we accept, but what it is 
they are accepting or thinJang. IVc certainly have no right to speak 
of belief in their case. The acceptance of such standards of appro- 
priateness, then, by others, is a necessary condition of the propriety 
of our attributing the concept of belief— let alone belief itself— to 
them. And the existence of the paradigm cases is all that allows us to 
say that they do accept such standards. (Of course, it is equally 
much a condition of our applying these concepts to ourselves: 
but there would not be much sense in doubting whether or not we 
ourselves accept such standards.) 

I should make it dear that I am not arguing that belief ieemes 
a concept of the public language by our demanding that it shall be 
of what is true, I do not want to say; there is first the con^t of 
belief which is the concept of a purely private object, and this con- 
cent become public by the demand that we make that what is 
true shall be believed and tvhat is false shall not. A purely pnvaic 
concept would have to be one which bad no possible application 
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beyond the tot per^n. 

d^endent on conditions which com^n 

difficult to see how any P" conditions would be m aV 

pubUc: for its conncwon P""** condition as evidence of 

case contingent: so that takrng Jf P be a pure assuinpnon 

the correctness of its appheauon additional to the 

no better than any ^“bfng rf *o possibiUty of a pn«te 

at all-Atcc it is » /oncept m * p j>^ ^^hat is 

suppose standards of ^PPt°P"“‘“'^ ''^„cteristics that one may 

be&. It follo'vs that “y quahmtrve ^ra „ for 

^'^ve said that heUef is one 

another. It should be po^ible to say ^ are in an to- 

tot-person statements I '"trad , „„jiant counter-examples 

portant range of cases ““"K-M'. “d “PP“^ e^ ” disenssmg 
^y be dealt with in a sirmlar way to „ seduce it to a 

beUef. Attempts to explain "'’“'"8 s^ne kind of shoals as 

tendency to act for example-ivould be ™ j involve eithff 

anempu to explain behef as an corrigible m 

circularity or rnisrepresent the roncept of of 

its fct-peison application. lira eaMot command, 

Juionce^ts; but it can be picked out ?^X ■"^“icse seriously, 
expressions ofintennons, etn; it co^ts in g.on, merdf 

BuV how can we distinguish to^ng =™ Lending to do 
entertaining them? \yhm is jhe j should argue 

something and merely dwelhng on *= ^stions that are 

that wiU or intention is what we dnnmd °!.P^ ^iions that arc 

right, as beUefU what we demand of p^ble pro^ ^ 

rLer-This means .hat die ^cept ".““appL^riLe m <1° 
impossible unless m general we regarded it ^ ggn^h actions 
what is right, that « unless we were able “^^^fLasons for 
according to some criteria which allowed tis to speak 

doing one thing rather than another. crincr with intention, 

If tins is so, then people can be spoken of as actmg ^ ^j^julang 

or as willing, in general, only so fer as th<^’ what it is 

tlungs right. But it may also be argued* that the concep 
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right to do or what there are reasons for doing is applicable to 
people only in so far as they in general tend to do what they believe 
is right (divergences requiring special explanation). That there can 
be said to be such a thing as will or intention (i.e. that the concept of 
will or intendon can ever be applied) requires publicly intelligible 
standards of correct behaviour and an actual tendency to follow 
them: something like a human nature, so to speak. Similarly, one 
can speak of people as believing only so far as they can be con- 
ceived as thinking things true, and as accepting criteria which 
enable them to distinguish the false from the true. But one could 
speak of people as accepting these criteria of truth only in so far as in 
general they are willing to assert (that is, do assert unless there are 
some special reasons for not doing so) what these criteria demand, 
on occasions when assertion is in place. And this means that there 
could not be said to be such a thing as belie/) unless there were 
publicly intelligible standards of evidence and an actual tendency 
to use them: something like common sense, so to speak. 

Notes 

X Thb argument will not do, because it requires two premises which 
are false. It requires that ifoiy voluntary behaviour is explained by 
my wants, then I must have bcliels about what u reasonable or 
advisable to do; and that if a man smcerly asserts something, he 
must have beliefs about what are the appropriate circumsunces for 
doing so. Out consider the case of a young child who could sincerely 
assert ‘There’s an apple’ and voluntarily reach out for it because he 
wants it, without having the concepts ‘appropriate to assert’ or 
‘reasonable or advisable to do', and, hence, no beliefi involving chem. 

2 Cf. ^Villing is the attitude whidi is approprbte to actions which arc 
right: it is only proper when it is of what is right, and only 
intelligible therefore when it is of what ojuld be right— that is, 
actions. 

3 As I did in ‘Acting with Reason’, Philosophical Quorterfy, no. 33. 1950, 
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•s most important rcmaiA^ ^ 

to the 'F^* “ 

of communicabon ihac “'k ncopte^ to imdmtand each othff, 
aerecment in definitions. If , . . other people use, u^ 

Sy not only SS^on of tbo« 

the sense that they could possibly p ,ppreciaUon -fit 

words into other words;A^^ttJ^hjr ^_^^^ properly be 
the_a tn nn ttnpc« ., »'; f^i^amtanduTg ol w^t incn 

.« > that 


♦ho YiYfiiTTLstances 

application . To 


^to^ei not only ^ ’“?“'^^l^U"^tions) but abo 
they use (somethmg ‘'^‘“‘J^'J^^J^Tthcy make by means of 
the criteria of truth of the statements tha cy circum- 

Sose words (something that be true). There 

"lli^^oncfobjectlvitybasbe^oftenml^^^^^^^ 
therefore be as sveU first to make dear jay that a 

^first place objectivity caimot be equa^sn M 
v'^^int of view is an olgectivc on^ is ^ juggestion that 

S*ougb there vrould Indeed n 

otocefive poinB of view or objccm-c ttaM ^ is to be 
pifiedar matter of feet were never tme. The -„aiccd; 

?^^Lsted with the subjective, the ^^e trnth 

, it indicates a certam approach to the “ij* ^“^rS^and not 
iBdf. To be objective implies an m *= ^'“^nal or 

in how the truth might be regarded from certM ,1,^ 

subjective points of view. Of couise an ™i?Ffr„2i^ed. and foe 
truth may not be enough to ensure that t^th “ ^athat 

that reason there is no contradiction in the idea that s 
purports in all honesty to be an objective statement ol , .^,ivc 
after all he fidse. Moreover, someone may be entirely 
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mthout succeeding in stating the truth. On the other hand, to say 
that a statement, belief or point of view is objective is to rule out 
certain obstacles to truth, obstacles such as those mentioned above— 
subjecU'vity, idiosyncrasy or prejudice. It is for this reason that there 
would be an oddity in the suggestion that objectivity never led to 
truth. To speak of objecu'vity u thus to be concerned with certain of 
the normal conditions for the attainment of truth, not with the 
attainment of truth as such. 

If objectivity cannot be identified svith the attainment of truth as 
such, it is even more true that it cannot be identified with the 
attainment of truth of a particular kind, c.g, scientific truth, or truth 
wh ich can be nsfertafned by oN« ervatjon . 'i'his is 

particularly important in the fight of the nrsiihji».»t.Trtatt..r 5 

such as art and morals in which truth, where it exists, is not to be 
ascertained by observation or any of the procedures available to 
science. It has sometimes been assumed that ethics and aesthetics 
cannot have any coacern wiin objectiviiy, l usi lor this reason, and i t 
is certainly toe case ttiat many ol the assertions of the subjectivitY of 
ethics that were commonplace in the hev »day of positivism were 
made' in the lJgh7 of the fact that cthiMl statements cannot be 

\*erified in the svavs that seem obvious Wobsen.'ationai or dentine 

' sjatemen ^is 1 hat there must be smf procedure for attainment” 5f 
truth lomorals and art is clear enough, at any rate to the extent that 
truth is available at all in these fiel^. I make this last qualification 
only because in certain disdplincs ‘What is the truth?’ may be a 
very difficult question, and sve may sometimes have to content 
ourselves with guesses or even the realization that we do not know 
what is true. None of this, however, is an objection to the idea of 
truth having a place at all in these disciplines; a/oHion, it is not an 
objection to the idea of the attainment of truth in principle. 

Nevertheless, there is a temptation, svhere procedures for the 
attainment of truth do not lie obviously to hand, to look for 
the criteria of objectivity simply in general agreement or even in the 
majority decision; in which case the objectivity of, say, an aesthetic 
judgment can be assumed if there is general agreement upon it, or 
agreement on the part of the cognoscenti, or even the agreement of 
the majority* I already emphasized the part that general 
agreement plays in our idea of objectivity but it cannot be the case 
that objectivity and general agreement axt to be identifirf, if only 
for the reason that there is no contradiction in the position that 
what people are generally agreed upon may be false or that people 
generally may have come to adopt an attitude toivards the truth for 
?ome reason which is other than that svfcich can be c^ed objecrive. 
Nevertheless, it may still seem jdausiblc that there is a pnmafaat 
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case to be made for that oot 

and that g““^.®S™T“\^s«rTo accept tids is not just to 
th-ity at some point and in SOT ^ y- ^ unv,-aiingn=s 

embrace a form of conservatism, it cases 

tosupposetiiatminori^vinsaOTyatoaU^nl^^ ^ 

minority vieaa may always be right, ^d 

different matter to mppose Jacis objectivity. The 

that wbflt is generally agr«^J^ vrhcrc the majority arc 

matter mi^t perhaps be^t ^ 2m for saying that they are not 
ssTong on a gh-en di^^ inch nndojtanding. Uthe 

* onlv simolv v.-rong on the lacB, they i^.t^Sdnstanding. 


majority ss-ere always viTOi^th^«o^^> ^ on 

This iSght be '^crfSit^en be tte ease that the 

abstrOT tna«« of ^^riieir indgments and it vm^ 


: 5 allybeOTethatthel-lackedunderstanOTg.n^^^^,^^ 

laatter is generally the ihis is the case with 

c not understand the language they alwavs be v.Tong 

sagard to the supposition that tte dit what the 

it is equally the case wnth regard to the sup^ supposition 

maji^^ always lacks olDO^^' *'■ 

implio not just an absence of tm* but, ^ absence of 

^mcc of a concern for the trutln or n‘ ^ “ ^je are to 

chemnstances in wbich tru* is to be attOTiA some- 

miderstand the iangnage whieh^ Xrthey make 

thing of the circmnstances m which of OT* of 

^2^; that is m say diat ihey ^ for the 

those statements. Thus certain of the cm^nons nOT^J ^ 
attainment of truth and thereby of olgecti^g 
suinect to the absence of other IzctOT 
there win he reason to think that objcctimty hoi* goOT 
The eonnerton between meaning, 
mn be bron^t out in another »my. I ^ke jOT the 

fcctois vro^iing against ol^ectivi^ ^ *f^'^.,rtitntc obsmdB 

states which can be opposed to objectivity and ronstttOT^ 

to truth— suKeetivity, idiosynciasy and preiuilice. _ s a— mst 
however, suggest comparativdy isolated lactors wci^mgg^^ 
oljcetivity; they seem to imply escejmom to ^,g“2todividoaIs 
idiosynctary is by defimnon something that apphm “ acd 

only; prqudice implies a deviatioa from the_ standmO ~ 
even snl^eetivity has something of the sume implimniOT^ 
situation such as that poitrajed in Osw'd'®. ismient 

e supposed to be totally lacking, beeaute the conditions urn 

cf truth are made to be totally absent. People m seen a 
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tendency in the tetory “ 

the British Emptncists m y Uve feeUngs. on the ground 

things like feelings of pam '> 7 *^'^^“,aing to the eircumstanues. 
that our perception “f place under conditions 

But the fact that perception of “ P[„g the ohjcctivity of 

which are variable docs , ,i perception takes place 

colour judgments in general. “ ^titute the normal con- 

under conditions, hut certain cond .^^t an understanding of 

didons for perception of colour and i P assessed and 

what counts as this that colour necessary truth that 

understood. As I have m^ed ‘‘ t “ome^ 

people normally see red things as red “t j^^„theless the 

Ly if it is seen as red under “"“tnprrties of things 

tempution to say that colours are not ,? colour is so 

is sSong. especially given *at our understandmg^^^ 
closely and intimately connected with our unders , ® of 

forms of perception. We should indeed have no 

colour apart from those forms of perceptio ‘anthropocentric 

concept of colour has been ,itUe 

concept’.' Let us give way to this ® v'’,, it can he, if 

eatent of being prepared to ra^ onditions of per- 

colour attribution depends on certain foms and 
ception, that colour attribution can be objective. contrary 

It hi first to be asked what u »>eing supposed to 
>vhcn doubt is being cast on the ^rc all sup- 

judgments. It is not of course that colour jud^c pdlb 

posed to be prqudlccd or idiosynOTUc; it n ’j° despite what 
foe objective that is under consideraUon. I' “ ,;a’^a curious 

appiars to be the case with coiour judgments, they “ .jeation to 

sense subjective,' in that none of them have any m of truth 

anything in the world. Hence there cannot really b 

for a judgment of the form tlmt is red . ? ’ j; of things 

properly enter into the matter. Yet ofeourse we d P .^^,c jay 
being red and we claim to understand each concerning 

things of this kind. How is this possible if judpncnts 
colour have no claim to objectivity? It might be sain , .^^.dvc 
happens that we apply the same word to the same ^ J 
eapericnce and so get along. Indeed Russell makM a sbPJ^^g ,l,at 
thU kind in his ‘Philosophy oflogical atomism ,> when be a^ 
what we each of us understand even by “prcss'ons like * 
is diiferent, since the experiences whicli each of us has 01 .j 

arc all dincrent and private. We get along, he mys, bc. «l . '“'' 

Is intrinsically am biguous ; the word ‘Piccadilly dort m ^ 

Thmg diiTcrenTtoTcach of us. but it is this very point whic 
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spoke is agreement over the 

over the point of application formal. A blind man might 

the concept would be empty or me ^ j. in that he 

have a formal understanding Nation of colour to other 

might be able to give some m each other. He 

concepts, and of the relanon “f ^ analogies which oust 

might indeed ""d^tstond sornctfeng ^ of 

between colours and the objects of o ,o give application 

hearing.* But a blind man of different colour by 

to his concept of colour by picfang ^_Jcretanding of colour— 

the means which is essential to * Lother Witt- 

vision. Thus the concept °f “’°"."'‘>^^.^i,-o„tainlan notion 
gensteinian term) perceptual cnlena. nc W.ttgetn 

Ifa criterion (to the extent that there IS MO suA ™ 

in his writing) is one mth which P^'“ ^ of mind, 

connexion with our undentanding P ^ jn one passage 
particularly that of pain. state stands in 

which has acquired a certain notonety’ ttot ^ nne 
need of an outward critenon. This ran be pu* “V ,,J,e^thout a 
could not have any undeistandmg concept can 

public point of reference in coimexion with whi* ^ ^ 

L given appUration. Thus *e. remarks about OTtCT 
certain connexion with my opening quota on 
for agreement in judgments. But in / „oept criteria in 

example, requires for our *'f .,rt£n typical or 

the form of what might be caUed pain-bchaviour ■ in the 

characteristic expressions of pmn ujeo perceptual 

opposite direction to the pomt ,eem that in 

criteria; or so it might seem at tot sight. For it rmg ^ 
the pain case it is the private that reqmrra pubhc cn j,.qu!rcs 

of behaviour, svhilc in the colour case it is the p private 

criteria in sometiung which if it is not private itscU 
aspect— perception. , the first 

There is no real inconsistency or incoherence ner . ^^ed 
place, as is implicit in what I have just smd, and ^ pf n-. 

earlier, the concept of p«»rrrptinn is not simplyjhf 
private experienee, IiuuLVct iltucn a private «penenc linked 

at a certoin point. The concept of percepUon is a he 

through the concept of its otgcct with a public worm. be 

seen from the fact that the idea of seeing sometog as rea 
unintelli^ble unless the idea of something being red ' ^ 

•undcistc^. In the second place, the notion of a hlem of 

something that is meant to provide a special key to the p ^ 

the intclligiblity of concepts of private experiences, even 
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speaal pertinence in that connexion. All concepts need criteria not 
me^y concepts like that of pain. If wc feel that there is a special 
problem about the concept of pain it is because of the trima facit 
difficulty in the idea of a public point of reference for something that 
IS essenti^y private. That is why Wittgenstein finds the public 
criterion in certain forms of behaviour, which arc public objects of 
perception. If ‘colour experience* was the name of a type of ex- 
perience of the same kind as pain, ^vc should require the same kind 
of behavioural criterion for it. But the fact is that there are great 
difTcrences behvecn the concepts of ‘colour experience’ and ‘pain’; 
ffi/Terences which IVit^nstem would have described as diflercnccs 
in their grammar. In the expression ‘colour experience’ the word 
‘colour’ serves to pick out the kind otobject which the experience has 
— something that docs not apply to the expression ‘pain’ at all. The 
reference to an object of this kind ^ as we have already seen, 
impossible vrithout a prior undcistanding of a world of such objects. 
Nevertheless an understanding of the concept of objects of such 
experiences, e.g. colour, requires an iindentanding of %vhat con- 
stitutes a point of application for such a concept; and this is im- 
possible tWthout the relevant kind of perception. Thus to understand 
the criterion for a concept is to understand %vhat constitutes the 
conditions in which the except is properly given application, and 
these conditions must be^mething that can be understood by all of 
us, and therefore they roust be public. 

I have spoken of 'the conditions in which the concqjt is properly 
given application'. This implies that behind each concept ffiere are 
other concepts connected with it, such that the one cannot properly 
be imderstood wthout the other. Hus may in turn suggest two 
objections I. that there is a circularity involved and a. that the 
whole idea is normative. The circularity may be apparent in the 
assertion that the concept of pain impUes the concept of pain 
behaviour, but svhat constitutes pain behaviour is not to be defer- 
rained wthoat an undentanding of what pain is. Similarly, the 
concept of, for example, red implies the concept of seeing things as 
red, but what constitutes seeing something as red cannot be deter- 
mined without an understanding of what red is. The naimative is 
apparent in the use of the ^vord ‘properly’. Surely if we speak of the 
proper understanding of something, wc arc making some kind of 
recommendation : we are not simply saying svbat the case is. In fact, 
ho\vcver, while these nvo objections would be percent if ffiey were 
taken separately, they provide a kind of mutual justification when 
taken together. It is ^cctly true that wc cannot lay down in 
ads-ance of an understanding of the concept of pain what is to count 
as pain bchawour. I spoke earlier ofpain behaviour as the 'typical or 
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characteristic expression onVin tenns of what is 

behaviour in quesUon can be SP“^ Lrmal, characteristic, 

normal. It is thus the rcrercncc to wtat is ^rm ^ 
typical or reqmrcd for a proper unde from an accus- 

??«rrves the^esis about the nccessj “r^i«d ‘hat one 
ation or circularity. On the “‘h" hand, when it 
needs reference to normal cxpr^io ^ P any undcr- 

the connexion between pain and b^hawur n^«^ 
standing of a pubUe concept of P»«h the ^ necessary con- 
idea is normative loses its force. There behaviour, since 

ncxion hetsveen a fechng and j ^eays in different 

our ahiiity and freedom to behave ■" ^^““V^nd, a simply 
circumstances prevents that riec^ity. ^ intcUigi- 

contingent relation would rob the ^ ihccmtctpu of 

bility that it has. since we need a connexion between tM 
pain and behaviour if the '''"ha understanding 

Thus the reference to the normal indicates h , j„bc. This 

of the world which we develop involves a ‘ P™ concepts 

compromise U between the idcd j wn- connexion 

wUch an abstract undentandmg demands, and a lomw 
between the things which fall nndcr the “"“P“| understanding 
by the variability of the facts in different cond . ’ jjnd of super- 
the world involves an attempt to “"P”' “Pf " ' “ jZeture must 
structure of concepts; but the structure pP **’® ‘ P -fjestructuring 
always be tighter than that of the facts, if the - je to the 

necessary for understanding is to be earned out. Km^en 
normal is essential if that superstructure is to be given y 

cation at all.® « Tvhich I 

Thus, to come back to the example of eolours fr .^^nbe 
started, our undersUnding of, say, red rnust m^ Xd this in 
reference to what is seen as red under normal coriditiM, j, 

turn involves reference to normal observers and no normal 

must in consequence seem that our conception o tv 
might change, and thereby our concept of colour change, 

course true that our concepts do develop and someu ynow- 
and it is also true that the whole development of ..gms to 

ledge depends upon this. Any philosophical vietv wtuen 
prohibit this must he ^v^ong. But it is equally tvrong open 

our understanding can be entirely free from the facte. It is 
to us to develop and alter our conception of colour in any 
that we choose. I started this part of my enquiry in order ^ 

what extent and why the concept ofcolour could be cons 

anthropocentric concept. It should have become ---j and 

concept presupposes indeed certain references to human be 
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their powers of perception; it is not, however, anthropocentric in the 
sense that it is man-made in a way that suggests anything arbitrary 
about it. There is the possibility of objectivity in our colour attri- 
butions despite the normative aspects of the concept of colour. It 
may be suggested that tfm is due to what is in a ^vay tnie— that 
quKtions about objectivity can be raised only from within a system of 
concepts, only against the background of an already accepted 
system of understanding. But to speak simply of a system of concepts 
or a conceptual scheme may suggest that alternative sjstems, 
alternative conceptual schemes, might be adopted, perhaps as the 
result of ^e^v pressures. This kind of suggestion seems to be made in 
what is otherwise an admirable account of the situation in Bruce 
Aunc’s JiBowUJge, Mind and Jfatare. Chapter 5 of that book contains 
what seems to me one of the best accoxints written about the 'Witt- 
gensteinlan notion of criteria, but Aune seems to pvc too little 
weight to another Wif^enstciman notion svhich it is important to 
mention in this connexion — that of a form of life. 

Much of Wittgenstein’s aigument against the idea that we can 
derive the concept of pain from the sensation itself without reference 
to criteria can be construed as an aigument against the idea that we 
are 'given* things in experience itself, as is implicit in the notion of 
sense-data. Yet in one place at least* Wittgenstein uses this very 
notion of the 'given’, not in connexion with the immediate ‘deliver- 
ances of the senses’, but in connexion with forms ofllfe. It is forms of 
life, he says, which are in a sense the ‘given*. ITjc point couid be 
put in other ^vays by saying that forms of life constitute the anchoring 
points for conceptual systems, and thus prevent the complete 
amendment and abandonment of that conceptual scheme which 
we at present operate with. They provide the obstacle to the accept- 
ance of complete conventionally which might othenvisc seem 
possible. How we conceptualize our understanding of the world is 
not completely a matter of convention. Otherwise, if questions about 
objectivity can be raised only from within a system of concepts, the 
question about ,what is objective might itself seem a conventional 
one, and objectivity would thus after all reduce to what is agreed 
upon, despite what I ar^cd earb'er. Forms of life constitute what is 
not a matter of convention, not amply a matter of agreement, and 
thus something not negotiable, as it were. But what are forms of 

As far as ^Vittgenstein himself is concerned this is a difficult and 
disputed question, but I think that some light can be cast on the 
question as far as it affects our problems by considering once again 
the example of colour. Why is it not simply a matter of convention 
what colours are wbat ? This is in effect the same question as the one 
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I con.ld.rcd earlier pvhcn I."-“ 

aspect ofthe notion of a entenon.]^ matter of convenUon 

a matter of convenUon because U B perceptual 

*at human beings are «hat „r ."m-rntion that the 

apparatus they have; and it is not a ^ „ ,hat they 

world is as it is and that things philosophy. I 

do. This again has a counterpart m Kants P^P ' 
t:;Uer of lint's dictum about the the 

intuldons and their mutual dependence. “^„mined that 

noUonofaformofsensibili^andit.mn^iBWyte— 

Kant's argument in the / ;hiihy’ This form of sensi- 

presupposition ‘given our form of has to be 

biUty ba ‘given’ in the sense that it is of sensibUity is 

accepted, in that while the P<® ™iihc nor svhat it 

coniivable we have no idea what these .given' 

w ould be lihe to have them. In a similar ''’•‘V idea what 

inthatwhiletherecouldteotherfornBonde,welmve 

they would be like. We have no such idea have, and 

co^ve is dependent upon the_ system of concepts tha 
this is relative to our form of Ufe. ^ which our 

Given this, there are clearly limits to the .ypa dial 

concepts can change. The fom of sensibihty (°'' a 

we have determines those hrmts and thereby provsd^^ 

necessary underpinning for the agreement tM _i, :« this 

applicaUon of concepts like that of red. It is phjcct 

connesion why it is that agreement over the 1'°'°” .^“dons in 
creates more than a presumption that the “™“p“cepts 

question are correct. The further that one gets away diat 

so intimatdy connected with our form of life, the Ira ^pd 

presumption of course, and, as I noted eathcr, wim 
technical concepts there can be little pres^puon 
general agreement says anything for the truth of svhat ^ 

wthout the possibiUty of agreement at some point ther 

riaim for objcctivity. The concepts in 

connexion with concepts where the criteria for their app oiausi- 
rest upon general agreement. Thus one can say ^^^^ncept of 
bility that intcrsubjcctivc agreement is the critOTon ol me co r 
truth in that it provides the point of application for me M K 
truth; it proridcs the condition under which it is 
speak of truth at all. For without it there could not if 

to be that common understanding of concepts which is nK 
anything that could be true is to be said- Indeed, given tha 
personal agreement is the background agrinst which wc can 
of truth, it is to be expected that if people agree on a matter 
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they say wiU namely be true. If it is not so, it is this fact which 
requires explanation, and %vhcrc the falsity is persistent and radical 
there are grounds for seeking the explanation in some defect of the 
understanding. 

Thus, inteisubjective agreement acts as a kind of linking-point 
between truth and understanding. For understanding svhat sve 
mean presupposes agreement on the -application of our terms at 
certain points,’® and agreement equally constitutes the criterion of 
the concept of truth. Thus intcfsubjcctivity provides the basis of 
objectivity, although it svould be impossible to argue that inter- 
subjectivity and olyectivity are literally the same. Moreover, while 
it may be reasonably clear how this works with, for example, colour 
concepts, it becomes very much less clear in other cases. In fields 
like those of morals and aesthetics what is agreed upon can be taken 
as the basis upon which reasoning and argument can proceed, both 
about svhat is the truth in these fields and about how the relevant 
terms are to be understood. Yet even if here too there is an anchoring 
point in natural responses by way of feeling to things and people 
(thus a root in our form of life), the possibilities of argument there* 
after seem open-ended. Any attempt to short-cut argument by appeal 
to 'data', the intrinsic dehVerances of the moral or aesthetic con* 
sciousness, seems, like the analogous appeal in epistemology to 
sense-data, doomed to failure-~and for the same reason, that 
such Meliverances’ are concept-dependent, and the appIicabUtry 
of a concept is always an arguable matter in principle if not in fact. 
Similarly, the attempts to found morals on a view of human nature, 
like the attempts to found perceptual knowledge on a view of the 
nature of the senses, arc doomed to failure or circularity, since they 
are in effect attempts to specify the form of life relative to which our 
concepts are de\’clopcd, both in terms of those concepts and in such a 
way as to enable us to derive criteria for the applicability of those 
concepts from our account. We cannot specify a form of sensibility, 
e.g. vision, except in terms of the kind of object svhich is appropriate 
to it; nor can we specify a form of life that is requisite to morals 
except in terms of the kind of thing that it is appropriate for people 
to do. It is not therefore surprising that so many appeals in ethics to 
theories of human nature have covertly presupposed a \-iew of how 
human brings ought to behave. 

These panels between cjmtcmology, ethics and aesthetics arc 
not fanciful, since these philosophical disdplincs can be construed, 
at any rate in part, as having as Ihdr concern ivhat sort of thing 
should be accepted as true, good and beautiful." The gweral 
principles which arc evolved in science, morals and art arepnmpUs 
owing to the \'ery fact that they are taken as applicable in parucular 
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cases subject only (as Mill put it analogously in connexion ynih the 
concqjt of ‘cause’) to negative conditions. That is, they arc taken to 
bold unless the reason for their not holding is explicable in terms of 
another prindple. Since this latta- possibility cannot be excluded, 
the possibility' of argument about the a^Iicability of principles is 
open-ended But to^jcak of the applicability of principles is another 
vray of speaking of the applicability of concepts or connexions 
between concepts, and this explains why in all these fields the possi- 
bility of ai^ument both about truth and about understanding is 
open-ended. But this sa)-s nothing against the possibility of objec- 
tivity in these fields. For, as we have seen where there is that 
possibility of intersulgcctive agreement, which is in one way or 
another the basis of both acknowledged truth and imderstanding, 
there is the possibility of objectivity. If we cannot say simply that 
objectivity consists in what ss agr ee d upon, the importance of 
agreement for objcctiNity is nevertheless clear, and with it, of course, 
the importance of rational procedures for arriving at agreement. If 
what ts'c a g r eed upon was haphazard and arbitrary there would be 
no case for objectivity at all. But it is not and could not be. 

Notes 
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past*, and for judgments based on them to make sense, without these 
partiadar forms of judgment bcii^ true. 

Ill say ‘at any rate in part’, because ethics has a concern \%ith 
practice too, and aesthetics a concern with the production of works of 
art. These practical considerations raise other complications which 
• affect the question of the basis of objectivity in these fields; cf., e.g., 
B. A. O. VVilliams, ‘Consistency and realisra', Froc. Arist. Sos., supp. 
vol., 1966. 
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1 5 The Correspondence 

Theory of 
Truth 

D. W. Hamlyn 

The Correspondence Theory of Truth is rather out of fashion at the 
moment. It is often referred to as obviously false — something that 
need be mentioned only to be dismissed. That is not to say that it has 
been replaced by one of its traditional rivals — the Coherence 
Theory, for example. On the contrary. It is sometimes said that a 
consideration of the way in which we employ the word ‘true’ in 
ordinary language indicates that its use is as a term of logical 
appraisal, j.c. the word ‘true’ is not descriptive but appraisive in a 
sense to be called ‘logical’ ; for this reason the notion of truth cannot 
be defined in terms of properties like correspondence with fact. 
Moreover, to say that a statement is true if and only if it corresponds 
to the facts is to confuse what it is to say that a statement b true with 
the grounds for appraising it as such.* The problem of truth is one 
concerning the mtanin^ of ‘truth*. To say that true statements 
correspond to the facts cannot constitute an elucidation of the 
meaning of ‘truth’; at the most it can be an account of the grounds 
for sajdng that a statement b true. But it is often said abo that the 
Correspondence Theory will not do even as an account of the grounds 
for apprabing a statement as true. For, it b said, that theory pre- 
supposes that there is a simple relationship between language 
and the world; it presupposes that statements mirror or copy the 
world. Language is not really like that; hence the theory must be 
wong. 

The vie\v which b attacked in thb ^vay is a caricature of Wittgen- 
stdn’s Tracialus. It b a caricature, not a true account, because it b 
not a thesis of the Tractatus that the relationship between language 
and the world b in all cases simple. Wittgenstein described pro- 
positions as pictures, but not every picture b— even on hb view — a 
simple or natural representationof its subject matter. Yet it might be 
inferred from the Tractatus that in atomic propositions the cor- 
rwpondence between them and the facts which they are supposed to 
picture must be more or less perspicuous. In an atomic proposition 
each Word or name was said to correspond to an object; and since 
^Vittgenstcin thought that a fact ^vas merely a concatenation of 
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objects and a proposition merely a concatenation of names, all that 
would be required for the correspondence behveen them to be 
perspicuous would be that the concatenations should be seen to be of 
the same kind. 

Wittgensteins ^etv, then, was that true atomic propositions 
correpond to reality because thrir elements match the elements of 
rcah'ty and because the elements of each are related in the same %vay; 
all ti^c complex or molecular propositions arc truth-functions of 
atomic propositions — their truth or falsity depends solely on the 
truth or falsity of their constituent propositions and on nothing else. 
If this is the Correspondence Theory of Truth, it is a very specialized 
theory, and the Correspondence Theory has not generally been 
thought by its proponents to be spcciallz^, but something more or 
less obvious. It has indeed a considerable ancestry, being often 
associated with the name of Aristotle. If one examines Aristotle’s 
writings one will find little of the doctrine of the Traelatus. Indeed, 
Aristotle’s remarks on truth are extremely general. 

At Metaphysics ioiiba6 he says, ‘To say that what fa, is not or that 
%vhat is not, is, fa false, white to say that what fa, is or that what fa not, 
is not, fa true.’ There fa nothing about correspondence here, and 
little perhaps that fa illuminating either. The same may be said of 
his remark at Metaphysics 101234, where he says, ’Whenever anyone 
in assertion or denial joins two ihin^ together in one way he tells 
the truth, when in another he tells a fabehood.’ Here, howe\'cr, 
Aristotle assumes a disputable theory of judgment, to the effect that 
it consists of the combination of things or concepts. There are two 
other passages where more is to be found. The first, Metaphysicj 
loj rbfi, says, ‘It fa not by reason of our thinking so truly that you arc 
white, if you arc white, but it fa by reason of your being white that 
we who make the assertion speak truly.’ This at least makes clear 
that the truth of a proposition fa dependent on the facts, although 
Aristotle uses no general word like 'fact’. The last passage which I 
shall mention is more explicit. It occurs at the end of Categories 12, 
and reads: 

If a man exists, the proposition by which we say that he 
e.xfats fa true; and conversely— for if the proposition by which 
we say that a man exists fa true, the man exists. But ^e true 
proposition fa by no means the cause of the fact existing; the 
fact fa in some way the cause of the proposition being true. 

Tot Jt is by virtue of the fact existing or not that the proposition 
fa said to be true or fabc. 

The word which is transkted ‘6cf here is the ssW aM 

course, etymologically connected with the word fact , both words 
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bcincT originally connected with the notion of something done, but 
I am not sure that it is the correct translation. ‘State of afeira or 
‘situation’ might be preferable, although the point is valid of fact . 

Perhaps this last passage is too explicit, in that it says that the 
rcladon behveen facts and true propositions is a causal one; but, in 
the bght of Aristotle’s victvs concerning the different semes of the 
word ‘cause*, too much should not be built upon this point. I shal 
return to it later. It is noteworthy, ho\vever, that nothing is said 
about correspondence in the passage. \Ve are told only that pro- 
positions are true by reason oj the facts — a view which many ^vould no 
doubt consider completely innocuous. The crucial point is that 
Aristotle has no epistemological interests at stake in this passage, 
he does not ask ho^v we can know whether a proposition is true, and 
in consequence he docs not expect his account of truth to provide 
an answer to this question. Other philosophers have not followed 
him in this. In order that they may provide a means of telling 
whether a proposition is true they have tried to specify just how true 
propositions correspond to the facts. For this reason the Correspon- 
dence Theory has been sharpened and the notion of correspondence 
made precise. 

One of the features of the programme which has become known 
as the search for certainty is Aat it has been thought necessary that 
some proposition or propositions should be capable of being seen 
to be true. The presuppositions of the programme — as seen par 
excellence in the Cartesian method of doubt — are that I cannot rightly 
be said to know something unless that which I claim to know is in 
some sense indubitable. Hence the concept of knowledge is thought 
to imply indubitability. The body of knowledge which we possess 
must rest upon a firm foundation of truths which are indubitable. 
The standard of indubitability generally invoked by cpistemologists 
in this connexion has been such that if a truth is indubitable it is 
logically impossible that anything should count against it; it must 
be in some sense necessarily true while providing information about 
the world. How can a proposition be seen to be of this kind unless 
there is some way in which its truth can be read off it? If there is 
some direct relationship between the proposition and the world, 
then this vrill proride one means by which its truth can be seen. But 
docs this direct relationship exbt? A whole succession of philosophers 
have attempted to show that it does, or have assumed that it does. 
The examples which I shall consider indicate the direction which is 
inevitably taken by any sharpening of the Ckurespondence Theory 
of Truth in the interests of explaining henv tve can tell for certain that 
some propositions arc true. 

Locke {Essay, IV, 5) says, ‘Truth seems to me, in the proper 
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clauses’, and this may perhaps surest that somehow facts are not 
independent of the propositions which state them. When we talk of 
the fact that Dcsdemona loves Cassio, the words following the ‘that 
arc words which could be used in their own right to make a state- 
ment. 

Even if one accepted Russell’s account of facts as complexes of 
objects in a certain relation, it is extremely difficult to sec what could 
be meant by the order of the terms in the belief. In the proposition 
‘Desdemona loves Cassto’, the terms arc related to each other in a 
certain serial order, and the conventions of English are such that this 
order does something to determine the sense of the proposition. That 
is to say that in English the use of ‘loves’ is such that the term which 
comes before it is the subject and usually refers to the lover. But the 
complete sense of the proposition is determined not merely by the 
order of the terms but fay this together with the rules of syntax and 
the individual meanings of the terms. In any case, the terms ‘Desde- 
mona’, ‘loves’, and ‘Cassio’ are not related in the same way as 
Desdemona, love and Cassio themselves were. It might be objected, 
and in a sense rightly, that I have here failed to take into account 
Russell’s view of belief according to which the mind in belief relates 
the actual objects which are the constituents of the fact; in svhich 
case the order would be merely the order of the relation, e.g. 
whether aRb or bRa. Nevertheless, there are other difficulties which 
Russell himself saw* — that the belief that Desdemona loves Cassio is 
expressed by means of a verb ‘loves’, not the name of a relation, i.e. 
‘loving*. Hence we cannot think of the belief as a complex of objects 
one of which is a relation. 

The view that propositions or bcliels on the one hand and facts on 
the other arc both kinds of complex objects, and that truth consists 
in the correspondence of the one to the other, is therefore clearly 
unsatisfactory. The analogous theory to be found in Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus is an attempt to treat them both as facts. On Wittgen- 
stein’s view, when he wrote the Tractatus, a proposition is as much 
a fact as the fact to which it corresponds if true. He thought that a 
proposition of the form ‘aRb’ should be read as ‘The fact that the 
sign “a” stands in a certain relation to the sign “b” * {Tractatus 
3* *432)* namely in being separated by the sign *R*. This says that 
aRb. But the question how it does say this presents grave but 
familiar difficulties. 

If, to take the most plausible example, one takes ‘aRb’ to assert 
that fl is to be left of b, the feet which constitutes the proposition 
consists of three terms or signs, V, ‘R’ and ‘b’, related by certain 
spatial or temporal relations. The fact to which this proposition 
corresponds consists of two terms related in a certain way, i.e. so that 
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X is also possible to compare what is the 
of objects with what is the ease with 
sets. This is the foundation of Russell’s 
respectively. It is not necessary to go 
further into the dilhcuiues involved in these theories, for the whole 
programme is dictated by the consideration that the c^cspondence 
to fact of certain propositions should be perspicuous. That is to say 
that this version of the Correspondence Theory is devoted to the 
attempt to show that the truth of certain propositions can be known 
for certain in an absolute sense. If this attempt is abandoned ^ 
unnecessary, there is no further need to accept this version of the 
Correspondence Theory. While the Coherence Theory is irrevocably 
tied to the of sho\ving how truth can be known for certain, and 

to what extent, there is no reason why the Correspondence Theory 
should be so tied. The statement ‘A proposition is true if and only if 
it corresponds to the facts’ is not an ansNver to the question ‘Ho^v 
do we know when a proposition is true?’ 

What function, then, does the Correspondence Theory serve. 
Strawson has said* that it is an attempt to answer the question 
‘When do we use the word “true”?* (i.e. ‘When is a proposition 
true?’) — the answer given being, *\ yhen it corresponds to the facts . 
But he has also said that it is an aBortive attempt- to answer this 
question. It is impossible, he says, to elucidate the na;^e of /ac t- 
stating dbcoune — what it is to state facts — without cirwlanty. 
Facts are merely what true statements state, and true statements 
state facts. A similar point emerges from a consideration of the 
attempt to equate facts with states of affairs. It is clearly insufEciCTt 
to say that a proposition is true if it corresponds to a state of affairs. 
It is surely necessary to say which state of affairs, and the only possible 
answer which is sufficiency general appears to be that a proposition 
is true if it corresponds to the state of affairs which actually holds. It 
may be questioned whether an elucidation of the notion of truth 
which employs words like ‘actually* or ‘really* is much of an eluci- 
dation. Surely terms like ‘actual’ and ‘real* are too close to the term 
‘true’ to afford an cluddadon. They belong to the same family. 
There would be little objection to saying that a fact is a state of 
affairs which actually holds or obtains, but it could not be held to be 
a satisfactory cluddation of the notion of a fact. 

Strawson maintains in the same paper that the correct question for 
the philosophy of truth is *How do we use the word “true”?’, not 
‘ IVhai do we use it?’ His own answer to this question is that we use it 
primarily to confirm other assertions or suppositions. Others (e.g. 
White) have said that we use it to appraise assertions. And \rith this 
the Correspondence Theory has been rejected, for it is not an answer 
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to chis qualion at all. Iffacu are merely what true statements stale 
it IS mamfesuy circular to define truth in tenm of fact, since fact can 
DC denned only in terms of truth. 

TTie same circularity, however, applies to the annvers given to the 
question 'How do we use the word “truc"?*lf ibeanswer 23 'Tocon- 
firm other assertions’ we might ast 'Confirm as what?’; and if the 
aruwer is 'To appraise other asscruons’ we might ask 'Appraise as 
what?' In each case the only possible answer to our question seems 
to be ‘As true’ ; for when we use the word 'true' of other assertions 
we are not confirming or appraising them as, say, wcU-mfended. 
Hence to say that we use the woid ‘true’ in order to confinn or 
appraise other assertions is certainly not a sufficient account of its 
use. We need also to know what kind of cDSiBnaiHon or appraisal 
it is. Analogies can be draivn between the use of the word 'true* and 
the use of the %vord 'right* in morab. There is indeed a use of the 
word ‘right’ outside morab which b equivalent to that of'true’, e.g. 
‘What he sa^’s b right’. This analogy underlies the attempt to give an 
account of the use of the uvrd ‘true’ in terms of appraisab. But to 
emphasize the analogy is not enough. There is an undoubted 
problem concerning die nature of moral appnusab— what makes 
them moral and not, for examph, aesthetic. There is a similar 
problem about logical apprabab. If to call a proposition true b to 
appraise it, what Hnd of appraisal b thb? I do not ^Ifeve that an 
armver can be given to thb question without circularity.* 

If thb b so, there b an inherent circularity in attempts to elucidate 
the notion of (ruth. If the Correspondence TTicory is an attempt to 
provide such an elucidation it b clearly unsaibfactory. Yet the 
theory may still fulfil some genuine function, and the rest of thb 
paper ivill be concerned to bring out thb function and certain conse* 
quenccs of it. I shall fint summarize results so far. Became phil* 
osophers have often been interested in the search for certainty, the 
Correspondence Theory of Truth has often been fitted to the task of 
providing a means of finding out for certain whether a proposition 
is true — a test of truth. In thb it b parallel to the Coherence Theory 
which can have no other end; for it could not righUy be supposed 
that coherence with other propositions is what we mean by truth. 
Thb vieiv can be rejected if it b granted that such certeinty is not a 
requisite of knowledge. The Correspondence Theo^has abo been 
considered as an elucidation of the notion of truth, either as a theory 
about the meaning of the word ‘true’ or as an account of the con- 
ditions under which we apply the word 'true'. But in this sense the 


theory b circular. . . , 

At the beginning of thb paper I said that it has been held that 
whereas correspondence mth fact cannot be regarded as what 
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‘truth’ means, it could be regarded as the ground for judging a 
statement to be true. If this is so, it is a ground of a very peculiar 
sort. Different statements may be regarded as true for very diflerenC 
reasons; that is to say that their verification may be very different. 
The grounds for the assertion that a scientific statement is true may 
be pro\dded by Hsting the evidence; while those for the assertion that 
PyAagoras’ Theorem is true may be provided by giving the proof. 
There may be different grounds again for legal, moral, aesthetic 
truths, etc. In the ordinary sense of the word ‘ground’ it would not be 
right to say that correspondence \vith fact b a ground for declaring a 
statement to be true. If correspondence with fact b not part of the 
meaning of truth, it does at least seem to be the constituent con- 
dition of truth. 

To put the matter in another way. If, with respect to any par- 
ticular proposition, e.g. ‘The cat b on the mat*, it b asked what are 
the conditions, sufficient or necessary, of its being judged true, it b 
possible to reply as follow : If Smith says that the cat b on the mat, 
and if Smith b always a reliable person, one sufficient condition of 
what he says being judged true b that he says it. He b so reliable, we 
might say, that his saying it is enough to make it true. Another 
condition which would be sufficient might be that we have seen it 
with our o^vn eyes. There are many other possibilities, but the only 
general sufficient condition, i.e. one which b common to all cir- 
cumstances, b that the cal b in fact on the mat. Again, if Smith 
says that the cat b on the mat, one necessary condition of ^vhat he 
says being judged true b that he means by the word ‘cal* an animal 
of the sort which b in fact on the mat. He mmt mean thb by the 
word ‘cat’ if the proposition b to be judged true. Another necessary 
condition would be that there b a cat at all. There are again many 
other possibilities, but the only general necessary condition of the 
statement being judged true b that the cat b in fact on the mat. 
Hence the fact that the cat is on the mat b the only general sufficient 
and necessary condition of the assertion being judged true. If one 
svished to generalize thb andsay what are the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of any assertion being judged true, it b difficult to know 
what else one could say other than that the assertion must correspond 
to the facts. But nothing turns on the use of the word ‘corresponds* 
here. All that b meant b that wherever there b a true statement there 
b a fact slated by it, and wherever a fact a possible true statement 
which states it. 

^'*^^*^.**^ of correspondence with fact b to give the necessary 
and sufficient conditions of any assertion being judged true, it must 
^ made clear what b conveyed by thb. It is possible to conceive of 
language as something whidi, qua sorial institution, has functions. 
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One of its funcu'ons w of coune to convey meaning or sense. But 
since language is not something indulged in merely for its own saic 
since It IS m some seme an instrument which we use in dealing with 
we world, another of its functions is what may be called objectivity. 
In their use, a typical function of nouns is to refer to things, of 
adjectives to describe things, and of indicative sentences to state 
facts. In so far as these functions arc fulfilled successfully, so objec- 
tivity is a ttained. Language would not be what it is if these functions 
were never successfully fulfilled. It is not a condngent or acddental 
matter that statements can be made which succe^ in stating facts, 
any more than it is an accidental matter that there arc expressions 
tvhich may be used to refer uniquely to things. That some statements 
succeed in stating facts is part of the constituent conditions of 
language. I am not here saying that tee or people in general want as a 
rule to make true statements. We may have various purposes in 
saying what we say, and if we arc reprobate characten sve may like 
to deceive people constantly. But our success in doing so turns 
on the fact that the normal function of statements is to state facts. 
For this reason it would indeed be very odd if people did not as a rule 
want to make true statements. There is a presumptien that people 
want to tell the truth and it is to this presumption that language is 
fitted. But It Is only a presumption, and to say that one function of 
languageis to state facts is not in itselftosayanyihing about people’s 
^vanu. 

If It is possible to look at the stating of facts as one of the functions 
of our use of language, it may be inferred that to call a statement 
(rue is to say tliat it has performed this fuocdon well or properly. 

It is, moreover, this function which it has performed properly and 
not another. Stating facts is quite difierent from naming things, for 
example, and the two must not be confused. The view that facts 
may be regarded as complexes of obj*cc(s arises from just this con- 
fusion. For if a fact is a complex of objects it would seem that facts 
can be named in the same tvay as any other complex of objects. In a 
sense, of course, we can name fiicls — by using the expression ‘the fact 
that . . .* — but not by using statements. In the latter case we do not 
name facts; we state them. 

How could one make such a distinction clear to someone who 
claimed not to understand ? It is of no use here to consider our me of 
the words ‘fact’ and ‘thing’ or ‘object* in ordinary language.^ us^ul 
as that procedure may be in some philosophical cont«ts, it u of no 
use here. In ordinary language we undoubtedly use the word fact 
in a great number of ways. Fact may be opposed to fiction, to theory, 
to supposition, to evaluation and so on. We speak of something being 
fact not fiction, fact not theory or supposition, and we say that some 
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assertions are factual not evaluative. Each of these contrasts indicates 
a different use of the word Tact*. Etymologically, the word is connec- 
ted with ‘what is done*, and its use in that sense survives in the phrases 
‘before the fact’ and ‘after the fact’ in legal contexts. But the 
assertion that a statement is true if and only if it corresponds to the 
facts is not an assertion drawn from ordinary language. It is nothing 
if not a philosopher’s remark. Hence, the claim, sometimes heard, 
that the Correspondence Theory agrees ssrith our ordinary remarks 
to the effect that something that has been said fits or is in agreement 
with the facts, is of doubtful relevance.® The assertion that a state- 
ment is true if and only if it corresponds to the facts is a philosophical 
assertion of the highest generality. The use of the word ‘fact’ in this 
context is to draw attention to a certain categoiy — the category of 
facts, as distinct from the category of things, qualities, events, etc. 

The notion of such categories arises initially from consideration of 
the ways in wiuch it is possible to deal with the world linguistically 
(or, for that matter, in thought). Wc find ourselves ^vilh certain ways 
of dunking about the world, and these are reflected in language in 
the existence of certain distinct uses of expressions; c.g. we name 
things, attribute properties and state facts. Anyone who can think 
and use language is in the position to know this impHcitly at least. 
Hence, categories arise, so to speak, at the frontiers between language 
and the world. They cannot, therefore, be elucidated in the way in 
which we should elucidate other notions. Wc cannot, for example, 
subsume them imdcr a genus, for, as Aristotle saw (although he did 
not see dearly why), categories represent ultimate genera. ^Ve can 
move from a category to the way of dealing with the world which 
goes >vith it, c.g. from the category of a thing to the notions of 
naming, identification or reference (for things are ultimately the 
objects of reference or identification).'^ But if this in turn is not xmder- 
stood, wc can move only back to the cat^ory — what we in general 
refer to or identify in the world are things. There is an inevitable 
circularity here, due to the fact that wc are in the most general sense 
at the firontiers between language or thought and the world. We can 
explain the category only by reference to the modes of thought by 
which we pick it out, and vice versa. A category is merely the con- 
cept of one type of entity which is so picked out. Facts are picked 
out by the makin g of true statements; hence it is that they are merely 
what true statements state, and that true statements state facts. If 
someone fails to understand the difference between facts and things, 
all that can be done is to ask him to reconsider his modes of thought; 
and the easiest way of doing this is to consider the uses of language.® 
The stotement *A proposition is true if and only ifit corresponds to 
the facts is both unilluminating and profound. It is unilluminating 
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bccatue it b of no me if someone claims not to undentand the 
concept of truth at all. (I say ‘concept* not ‘expression’, because the 
failure to undentand an expression may be only a question of 
translation, e.g. a Frenchman may not understand the word ‘true’, 
but he mmt haw tljc concept of truth.) Ills profound inasmuch as it 
states one of the most general truths it is possible to state. Hence the 
Correspondence Theory seems both undeniable and empty. 

Yet not quite— for a premise of the argument svhich leads to that 
tlicory is that ilicrc issuch a thing as objectivity. I have indeed been 
even more precise than that, for I have said that the notion of a 
category like that of a fact arises from a consideration of ways of 
thinking cbo-Jt the uvrld. If this is so, a presupposition of the employ- 
ment of the noUon of a fact is that there is such a world. For this 
reason the cmplojincnt of the notion presupposes realism in some 
sense of llut \vord. It is no coincident that the Correspondence 
Theory' is to be first encountered in Aristotle, for he was a realist m 
more than one sense. He was a realist in the general sense that he 
believed in the existence of a concrete world independent of our 
minds, and he snus a realist in the more rtsm'eted sense diat he 
believed Uiat to our thought there corresponded objects >vhjrt wt^ 
in a real ransc, thingi, c.g. rpedo. Most 

have been realiiu in the rer irictcd seme as well aj the genml seMt^ 
as witness tlic constant confusion between facts and ntuations, states 
of affairs and cotnpictes of objects. But toaccept the Co"BP»n<l““ 
Theory it is not necessary to embrace rcaltsm in 
the theory presupposes only the more general sense ofrahsm. it 
Light bc^ucstioifS whether the sjt 

gcLal seme, whether it does not necessitate otjeaPtoV orif. Sa* 
a view is plausible to the extent that »n many cases whether some 
Uting is a &ct depends only on svheto * 
of d«ision about it (cf. the quest.on »f 

nadon beuveen the iftliere is a fict to which it 

that is, a sUtement is true if and ^ » gjQjjp ^vith the making 

corresponds and vice versa fac ft,llow from this reciprocal 

ortruc^mtements Itdoranot W^^^ 

connexion that there arc not fac t-vf been made before there 
necessary, not ^^^ “**f*“"'^r“,?hert,etojnJ//iVj'ofDiakingsucha 
is a fact, but only fact ^uld have no application 

statement. Even so, *^®‘^.°"‘^^',„tt-,oy,„hatitsvastomakeatrue 
for anyone y^hoperimposstbiUdid notknow wn 
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stalement. To this extent the obtaining of facts in general is depen- 
dent not only on the nature of the world, but also on us. But if the 
world were not in some sense what it is, the possibiHty of stating 
facts would not have arisen wthcr. Consider, for example, what 
would be possible in a HeracHtean world of constant flux. As Plato, 
and perhaps Cratylus, saw, in such a world it would be impossible to 
say anything. 

Secondly, the fact that there is a reciprocal logical connexion 
behv'cen the concepts of a fact and a true statement (for it is between 
the concepts that such a logical connexion holds) does not entail that 
there is no other non-reciprocal connexion between the actual facts 
and true statements. In the passage of the Categones referred to 
earlier, Aristotle says that facts are the causes of the truth of state- 
ments. Since Aristotle’s conception of cause is not ours purely and 
simply, it would be better to say that facts are the reason for the 
tru^ of the corresponding statcmenis. This brings out the point that 
the truth of a statement is dependent upon the nature of the world. 
To refuse to admit this is to be seduced by the interdefinability of 
the concepts of fact and true statement. There is no rule to the 
effect that where two concepts arc ioterdcfinable the things which 
fall under those concepts cannot be such that one of them is depen- 
dent on the other.’ 

In sum, our employment of the concepts of truth and fact depends 
both upon the existence of an objective world and upon our being 
able to make statements. It would be wrong to deny that facts are 
indqjcndent of ourselves, but it would be equally tsTong to assert 
that there is any other way in which the facts may be discovered 
except by seeing which statements arc true. For by ’fact’ is meant 
just that which corresponds to such a statement. 

Anyone who asserb that a statement b true if and only if it 
corresponds to the facts commits himself to a form of realism, or at 
least to a denial of idcalbm. But thb form of realism b minimal in 
the sense that it is merely a necessary condition of a statement’s 
correspondence to feet that there should be an independent world. 
As I have already said, objectivity b a ^v^dc^ notion than that of an 
independent world. There arc certainly truths which arc objective 
but which we might be reluctant to characterize as truths about the 
world. It b, for example, a truism that, other things being equal, we 
ought to keep our prombes. Thci^ b no reason to deny that there 
is a feet to thb cficct, and no reason, therefore, (o deny that there arc 
moral facts. Some moral philosophers have denied that there are 
moral feels on the mbtaken grounds that moral judgments arc not 
desenpuve statements. But such grounds arc irrelevant; there may 
be reasons for refusing to call moral judgments true or fabc, but they 
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Mimot be thnc. Relevant grennds tvould be provided, for example, 
by the that there are no moral judgments. But once it is 

admtted that there err objective moral judgments, there remains no 
sufficient reason for the denial of moral facts. The same con- 
siderations apply to any sphere where objectivity is possible. There is 
no reason, for example, to deny the existence of negative facts, 
alffiough many philosophers have thought that there is. It is cer- 
tainly an objective truth that there arc no dodos any longer. 

There is nevertheless reason for saying that unless there were a 
world independent of ourselves there could not be objecti^ty of any 
sort. For how could standards of correctness arise for a purely 
solipsistic consciousness? The considerations which arc relevant 
here arc those which Wittgenstein in the Philosophieat Investigations 
brings to bear on the question of intrinsically private languages. 
There could be no private language of this sort because there would 
be no rules for the application of Its terms and such rules are pre- 
supposed by the use of language. The notion of a niJe implies the 
possibility of a check upon its observance. In an intrinsically 
private language {as opposed to a language which, while derived 
from a public one, is used for private purposes) there could be no 
possibility of such a check and hence no \vay of distinguishing 
between a decision to employ an expression and a recognition that it is 
correct so to do (a recognition that we are correctly followlnga rule). 
What point would speaking of 'correctness’ have in such a case? 
Standards of correemess in the use of terms imply the possibility 
of a check upon the tzse of these, and this implies the existence of 
other people and the existence ofa common frame of reference. This 
is at least the beginnings of an independent world. For this reason, 
it Is feasible to suggest that the paradigm cases of statements which 
state facts arc those which are about such an independent world. 
Unless such statements were possible there would be no objective 
moral truths cither, and hence no moral facts, even though moral 
statements arc not about the world. 

In the sense which I have explained, the Correspondence Theory 
of Truth seems to me dispu table only by one who denies objectivity 
altogether (and for such a philosopher no theory of truth svill do). 
Because of the ultimate generality of the theory, however, it is 
impossible to lay down the conditions under >vhich a statement 
corresponds to the facts in any detaiL'* Since statements may be of a 
great number of difierent kinds, no general account can be given 
of the ways in which it is possible to state lacts. Nor does the theory, 
as I have given it, presuppose any partiextiar theory of meanmg. 

In this respect it difTcrs considerably from the venion put fonvard 
by the Logical Atomists, according to whicli the single expressions 
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jnm idea t6at knowledge forms an ordered, hierarchical system 
xs not a new one, hut it has been particularly prominent in British 
pmlosophy in the last fifty years. It was anticipated by the theory 
of self-evidence put fonvard by AiistotJe in the Poslemr Analytics 
and assumed by Descartes in his pursuit of an indubitable starting- 
point for the reconstruction of hb belieis. But where Aristotle and 
Descartes took the ultimate truths on which the edifice of know- 
ledge >vas reared to be a priori principles, the more recent adherents 
of this general position have undentood them to be particular 
statements of empirical fact. 

The inspiration behind the recurrences of this theory has in each 
case been mathematical and logical. Aristotle’s venion tvas in 
accord with his own discovery of deductive logic, and with the 
beginnings of Greek geometry in Pythagoras and perhaps Thales, 
eventually to be systematized by Euclid. Descartes was c.TpHcit 
about his debt to the pure mathematics of his o%\'n time, to which 
he extensively contributed, and was concerned also to found a 
systematic science of mechanics. In the case of Russell, the central 
figure ofthc contemporary revival of the doctrine, there is an equally 
close connexion between theory of knowledge on the one hand, 
and mathematics and logic on the other. T he essential aim of 
Prineipia Malhmatica (Russell and Whitehead; was to demonstrate . 
t hL IJe»tItveflLH’ic ' aii rf- matIi q uj U'u> ~ by sbOwmij mat me whole of 
tnatliemailcs' COUld'tR!'dcrh'ed irom an improved ^uetivc logic. 
fKT ■unna^*i3Isapnae"lheyTompOTed~s^"7cr"oin"'By'nBmra 
Euclidean manner as a vast body of theorems derived with the aid of 
three intuitively acceptable rules of inference from five equally^ 
selfevidcnt logical axioms. By organizing a particular body of know- 
ledge in a fully logically articulate way Prineipia MathmaHca pro- 
vided a model for the systematic presentation of inouledge in 
general. The idea of a comparable s>'stcrQatic presentation of our • 
knowledge of empirical fact, in which the justification of every kind 
of thing we empirically know or have reason to believe is made clear 
by displaying its logical derivation from its ultimate empirical 
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cndence, lies behind a long sequence of important and influential 
treatises: Russell’s Our Knowledge cf the External World: An inquiry 
into meamng and truth and Human Knowledge, Schlick’s Allgemeine 
Erkerintnislekre, Wittgenstein’s Traetatus Lo^o-Philosophxcus, Carnap’s 
Logische Aujbau ier Welt, G. I. Lewis’s AEnd and the World Order and 
Analyds of Knowledge and Valuation, Price’s Perception, Reichcnbach’s 
Experience end Predicthn and A^'cr’s The Foundations of Empirical 
Knowledge. 

In each of these \s’orhs it is said that knowledge has foundations 
and that the task of a philosophical theory' of kno\vled^ is to 
identify and describe these foundations and to reveal the logical 
dependence, whether deductive or inductive, of every other sort of 
justified belief upon them- As distinct from such earlier empiricists 
as Locke, Hume and Mill, the TPCTbers wWch has 

been the standard or classical form of epistemology, in Britain at 


any rate, in this century, ha%T been quite definite that their purpose 
is to ^vc a logical aa^^-ris^l kpoivi^ge as it acmaliy^odsts and 
not a genetic or historical or psyebologic^'af^'unt of its grosvtK In 


tion of our knoivledge which sets out the reasons that logically 
justify our beliefs and not a narrative of the causes that in fact led 


us to adopt them. 
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in a very different sense. Bodies of assertions can be systematized 
in many alternative ways between which the analyst has a free 
choice. A statement is basic only in relation to a particular, freely 
chosen, ^vay of systematizing the set to which it belongs. Finally, 
Austin has argued that the doctrine of foundations is altogether mis- 
conceived. 


In what follows I shall first consider the arguments that have been 
advanced for the general thesis that knowledge has foundations. In 
particular I shall examine the infinite regress arguments that have 
been brought in support of the snew that there must be some intuitive 
statements which have not been inferred frmn anything else and for 
the view that there must be some ostensive statements whose meaning 
is not introduced by correlating them %vith other statements whose 
meaning is already undentood. Secondly, I shall consider the speci- 
fication given by the standard theory of the detailed characteristics 
of these intuitive and ostensive statements as i. certain or incor- 


rigible, and 2 . sensory or phenomenal. Thirdly, I shall look at the 
alternatives to these two specifications: the theories that basic 
statements may be probable or corrigible, on the one hand, and 
that they may report public, physical states of affairs, on the other. 
Finally, I shall turn to the more radical view that knowled ge has n o 
iSUn'dati oiIJ tlic kmij tiTT'doctnne supposes, and tlius tnat there 




reautre the .justification of an infinite 
if any bcHens iirbe jUlUlittl, Uiul 
asic, non-infercntial belicfr to bring the regress of justifica 
tion to a halt. These terminal, intuitive beliefi need not be slncUy 
self-evident in Uie seme that the belief is its omti justificaUon. ^1 
that is required is that ^vhat justifies them should not be another 
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ive as well. But they do not have to be. From the fact that statable 
reasons arc not req’jired it doa not follow that they arc not aoailahU. 
Equally psycliologically I'ntuitis'c belids need not be logically intuit- 
ive. First we find ounclves indiaed to accept a bdiefi then we look 
round for reasons in support of iL Finally, no common-or-garden 
intuition can be logically intuitive though all will be psychologi- 
cally intuitive. 

There do not has'c to be common-or-garden intuitions but there 
are, and it is a good thing that there are for otherwise the accumula- 
tion of knowledge would be a very plodding, laborious and un- 
economical business. There must be ps^xhologically intuitive beliefs 
if there are logically intuitive belicls, and ako, it would seem if the 
number of beliefs held by a person at any given moment is finite. 
At any rate, if there >vas a time before which he had no beliefs at all, 
thb must be so since he could have had no reason for his first bch’ef 
or belicls. These first beliefs may cease to be intuitive in this sense if 
he acquires reasons for them, but then some of these reasons will 
have to be intidtivc since they cannot be based on the beliefi that 
ihq' arc used to support. 

llie traditional form of the doctrine of foundaUons is clearly 
concerned with logically intwtive beliefi. What it maintains is that 
there must be a set of statements which do not require for their 
justification the establishment of any other beliefi. 

This familiar Up«* «-iraffpimmt has been supplemented and fortified 
ifi rgeent timw hy nn analogous train ofrtasoniog wfaich^crive s ^ 
the necessity of foundations lor imowjeage, not xrom tiic condicFons 
which roust be satisfied if any belief is to be justified, but Com the 
conditions which must be satisfied if any statement is to be under- 
stood. It seeks to show that there must be ostensive statements, in 
other svords, statements whose meaning is not explained in terms of 
other statements already understood. Its stardng-point is the fact 
that we often explain the meaning of a form of words by asserting 
it to be the same as that of some other statement or statements, and 
it argues that to avoid an infinite rcgr«s of explanation there must be 
a class of statements whose mearuDg is explained in some other way, 
not by correlation svilh other statements but by correlation with the 
world outside language. The parallels bettveen this theory of osten- 
sive statements and the theory of intuitive statements are obviom. 
Both rest on infinite regress arguments; in one case apphed to the 
idea that all statements are explained by definition m terim of 
others, in the other appUed to the idea that all statements are justi- 
fied by inference from others. 

The classic presenUUon of what m^ht be called the pure theory 



A, 

ilb tLrcssrf. For whot it roa% doos .s to pr«ent m a n w t'-ay o 

gmtSkod version of the tvith 

lil ideas or coneepts are direcUy derived from and ^ 

^perienee. But^ Wittgetnt^ “^r„f W ttg^ 

emSrical nature of terms of the or 

stl’s version of the theory is that n t^es the ^ 

dements of meaning to be not words bat sentence. Und^V^g 
this assnmpUon is a theory of the logical pnonty ofsentmces to v. or^, 
first propounded by Frege in his precept of philosophy m • 
■Nevtt to ask for the meaning of a word m 
eontext of a proposition.- In closdy similar ":°tth 
remarks: ‘Only proposiUons have sense; only in the 
proposition does a name have meaning.’ This fact is tmncchrf W 
die «currenee of inteUigible one-word utterances, such as to or 
■stop'. But to make anything of such one-word uttt^cts we nave lo 
take them as sentences by supplying the nussing elcmwts, 
example, ‘there is a fire here’, ‘thU place is on fire , fire that 
‘Ught the fire’, etc. To understand the meaning of a word is neca 
sarily to understand the kinds of sentence in which tt can occur, 
our mastery of language increases we realize that many 
words play similar syntactical parts, and this makes the dchmtion 
of single words in terms of other words possible. IVhcn told ttm 
‘spinster’ means the same as ‘unmarried woman’ I undemmnd tim 
the defined word can occur in all the sentences in which I alrrany 
understand the defining phrase to be capable of occurring sigru 
ficantly. 

The argtimcnts for Intiutivc and ostensivc statements arc connected 
as v.-cll as similar in form. The ostenrivc statement is pven its 
meaning by correlation with some kind of obscr.'abic 
It has a meaning to the cctcnt that observable situations arc di^dco 
into those of which it is true and those of which it is not. To Imow 
what it means or to understand it is to be able to pick out the situa* 
tions in which it is true, or at least to have been trained to respond 
to such sittiations with an inclination lo utter it. Now the occuirence 
of a situation of the appropriate, verifying kind will be the suffia^t 
reason for the assertion of an intuitive statement, the non-infer entia l 
kind of justification required lo bring an end to the infinite regress. 

aBo 
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Intuidve statements must be ostcnsively leamt, for if they were 
explamed in terms of other statements these latter could serve as 
premises for an inference to themj and ostensive statements must be 
mtuitive, for the occurrence of a situation of the kind by correlation 
with which they svcrc explained would be a sufficient reason of a 
non-i^ercntial kind for their acceptance. As will emerge more fully 
later, it would be going too far to say that all ostensive statements are 
inttiitive in the sense that the sufficient reason for their acceptance 
must aI^vays be non-infcrcntial. For if tve have found that when and 
only when an ostensive statement o is true, another statement /> is 
true, tve can reasonably infer from a new case of the truth ofp that 
0 is true even though tve arc una^varc of the non-inferential suffi- 
dent reason for asserting it in this ease. 

From now on I shall refer to statements that arc both ostensive 
and intuitive as basic. Basic statements are the axioms of the system 
of factual or empirical knosvlcdge. Non-basic Or derived statements 
arc explained in terms of them and are established or confirmed by 
inference from them. Derived statements can be divided into hvo 
classes at this stage. First, there are those svhich arc equivalent to 
some dosed or finite set of basic statements, the conjunctions, 
di^'unctxoos and conditionals called molecular propositions by 
Russell and iV^ttgenstein. Secondly, there are general propositions, 
equivalent to an open set of basic statements. The former can be 
established conclusively by deductive inference from the closed set 
of basic statements that inakes up the ultimate evidence for them. 
But the latter can be confirmed only inductively by establishing 
some finite subset of the open set of basic statements that foUosv 
from them. It is worth noticing that this tvay of classifying the main 
elements of discourse does something to support the traditional 
view of induction, to be found in the ^vrilings of Mill, as primarily 
a matter of confirming general statements by establishing their 
singular, baric, consequences and thus as the Inverse of deduction. 

A less restricted idea of induction is now tridely accepted which 
defines any inference as inductive in which the conclusion is 
supported but not entailed by the premises (cf. for example, 
Strawson). But unless thcrclo-anceofihc premises ofa non-deduclive 
inference to its conclusion is established by the fact that they follow 
from it, and thus are part of its logical content, this relevance can be 
established only by reference to a general statement which has been 
confirmed in the primary, tradiuonal way. 

Basic statements, defined as intuitive and ostenri%-c, have been 
given a %'ariety of names in recent works on the theory of knowledge. 
They are the atomic propositions of Russell’s logical atomism, the 
elementary propositions of ^Vittg«wtein’5 Traetalus, the protocol 
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p^oposiUons crthe Vienna arcl=Sch!ick,.M^ 

[Sute re'ttoal' SyS'of” e^hiag w. can n^-ndy 

.h=n. in a purely fon^l 
way. But most thaorislt of basic statcnscnu. svsth 
Wittgenstein, have gone (arther. In the first P’““ stating or 

tained that aU basic statements arc certain, usually 
implying the corollary that no derived statement i 

“oSl Secondly7they have Mcntifie^^fTo^tSnsrgli 
reports of immediate expenence, expreacd in the first person si 
and in the present tense. But both of these *“S 

have been Brmly rejected by some of those who ® 

prindple that there must be some basic t^temenu ^ 
h to be undeistood or rationally accepted. Russell , 5 . 

doubtful of the certainty or incorngibUity of “"V . 

ment whatever, and has been content to daun tha‘ pbe^m^ 
basic statements are less uncertain and comgible than = 

else, a poslUon endoned by A. J. Ayer m his 
abandoned by him. H. H. Price, in his lecture Trvlh aml 9 

and Ayer, in Ins essay ‘Basic propositions’,* have both considered 
possibiUty of basic statements that arc no more than probaoi , 
but thdr consideraUon has been only in a conjectural, c^Ioratory 
spirit- As to the phenomenal or experiential interprctetion o 
concrete character of basic statements, thb ^vas ruled out by me 
theory of phydcalism which occurred as a kind of Ieft-%ving dev^ 
within lopcal positivism; and, with a certain Uccnce, a ^^oiy 
similar to physicalism can be attributed to G. Ryle, whwe 
of Mind* does seem to imply a general theory of knowledge ol tn 
kind that sees knoivlcdgc as a structure wth foundations. 


It has been wdely assumed that basic statements must be certain 
and incorrigible. The most general argument for this assertion « 
not often stated, but it b similar in character to the ar^rnents u^ 
to establish that intuitive and oslensivc statements are indispensa e 
if any beliefs are to be justified or understood. It is clearly presente 
by C. I. Lewis in his Analyns of Knowledge and Valuation^ where e 
writes: ‘If anything is to be probable, then something must be 
certain. The data which support a genuine probability mus 
themselves be certainties.* One merely probable statement may be 
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supported by another, but 'such confirmation is only provisional 
and hypothetical, and it must have reference eventually to confirma- 
tion by direct experience, which alone is capable of being decisive 
and providing any sure foundation*.* What lies behind this convic- 
tion is the view that probability is essentially relative in character, 
that no statement is probable by itself but only in relation to its 
mWcnce, the presumed tnitli of some other sutement. acarly, if 
this svere correct it would foUosv that not all statements could be no 
more than probable. The chain of probabDifying evidence could 
never be completed. Price, in Truth and Cerri^iJity, has drawn a 
useful distinction between hypotheUcaJ and categorical probability. 
A statement of hj'pothed^ probability is non-committal with 
regard to the acceptability of its evidence. ‘If he has caught the 
train he will probably be there by six’, leaves the question of his 
having caught the train open and says only that he ^vill probably 
arrive bysbe{fhe has caught it. Astatement of categorical probability, 
set out in full, is of the form 'since he has caught the train he will 
probably be there by six’, and any such statement as ‘he tvill prob- 
ably be there by sot’ presupposes the acceptance of some such since- 
clause. 

^Vhat makes Lctvis's argument suspect is that certainty would 
appear to be just as much relative to evidence as probability. For 
just the same reasons oust for denying that certainty is an intrinsic 
property of statemenu as for denying that probability is. Both 
properties of statements vary with time. \Vhat was not, in the light 
of the evidence available a month ago, either probable or certain 
may be probable or certain now. ^ the more or less Cartesian 
identification of the certain with the necessarily true is a mistake. 

A statement is necessarily true, if it is, whether anybody has any 
good reason for thinking so or not. It has always been necessarily 
true that there is no largest prime number, but beibre Euclid 
discovered his proof of the fact it ^vas not certain that this was 
so. 

Wc arc faced here by another version of the difficulty sve dis- 
covered in accepting as a general account of the conditions under 
wliich it was correct to say *X know’s that /’ the requirements that 
X believes that/*,/ is true and X has sufficient reason for believing^. 
And the difficulty can be circumvented by the same manoeuvre of 
distinguishing benvecn the type of evidence or sufficient reason that 
can be expressed as a statement and the type that cannot. We can 
allow that both certainty and pri^bility arc relative to wdence 
provided that we admit that the evidence may be propositional, in 
other words, a belief, certain orprobable.fromwWch the initi^ state- 
ment can be inferred with certainty or probability, or experiential, 
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the occuticncc of an expcric^ 

of some observable situauon. Tbe for every 

^^MZ^mptnU, Priee opposes to Ore view that pr^baity 
pr^p^^ses certain^ n eoneepdon of »>e .ntnm.c^bity^r 
stater^ents. He suggests that it u ‘^nr^ndnues. 
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wm be as corrigible as any other cmpmcal asserdons, Du^ y 
SeTfrL thes^ others in being also, « he puts tt, 
is to say, ‘capable ofcorrecdog other judgements, “ ,h| 

correedon bom them’. But he confces “I"" 

concept of intrinsic probabUrty, wondering if ltd no y. 

an id» as that of being intrinsically longer. 

probabiUty is reladve so is certainty, t^etho- ^ 5omc 

between proposidonal and eapenential 'videnM, should go so 
way towards removing these doubts. Instead of mt^ic 
sprah of ‘experiential’ probabHity, contrasung it 

prZwiity of a statement relative to the stutable e^«« 
for it. But these doubts cannot be wholly set at rest 
account is forthconung of the manner in which expenen 
intrinsic probabiUty on statements. ^ um;»v nre- 

Another general argument for the view that n 

supposes certainty, oudined in an essay of S. b.. Hamptoc 
‘sS-biowledgc and vdU’,’ wBl help to shoiv what sort of thing ^ 
posidve account of experiential probability must ^ 
savs tha t to tmderstand a statement is to be aware of the conmu 
in w biefi it^n be known to be t mc. There is, he sap, *an^egg 
rftTinfrtinn between learning the meaning of an expresstona na lean ^ 
— I 11.^ r. i So for cvcTy 
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p^c. But is it even correct to say that ostensive statements must be 
incorrigible? 

In his first discussion of the sut^ect in Language, Truth and Logic, 
Ayer held that there were no incorrigible empirical statements on 
the ground that a sentence could refer exclusively to the current cx« 
perient* of the speaker only if it consisted entirdy of demonstrative 
expressions. But if so, it would not be a genuine statement, which 
must contain, as well as a demonstrative to indicate what it refers 
to, a general predicative term, whose application to the object of 
rcfnencc involves a comparison of that object with other objects 
satisfying the same predicate and serving as the standard for its 
application. In his later essay, 'Basic propositions’, however, he says 
that, in applying purely sensory predicates to our current immediate 
experience, we describe it, not by relating it to anything else, 'but 
by indicating that a certain word applies to it in virtue of a meaning 
rule of the language’, meaning rules of this ostensive kind are neces- 
sary for any language that can be used for purposes of empirical 
description. 

Unless one knows hoiv to employ [these rules], one does not 
understand the language. Thus, I understand the use ofa word 
if I know in ivhat situations to apply it. For this it is essential 
that I should be able to recognize the situations when I come 
upon them; but in order to t^ect this recognition it is not 
necessary I should consciously compare these situations 
wth memories of their predecessors. 

But, he continues, although a language most have ostemii’e mearung 
rules, these do not have to be of the kind which conclusively establish 
the truth or falsehood of the statements they arc used to introduce. 
Meaning rules can be of this certifying kind, and Ayer believes that 
the ndes govermng the use of such statements as 'this looks green' 
and ‘I am in pain’ actually are. But they do not have to be, they 
could be merely probabillfying, so to speak. 

It might be that the rules were such that every correct 
description of an empirical situation involved some reference 
beyond it ; and in that case, while the use of the sentence which 
was dictated by the given meaning rule would be justified in 
the given situation, ’its truth would not be conclusively 
established. 

In other words, ostensive rules determine the condidons in which it 
is correct to m^c a statement or in which one is justified m doing s(^ 
but to do this is not necessarily to lay down the condiuons in which 
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.hesU.e.cnt;scon««^^^ 
to be true. Ayer's (UsuncUonbcMcm the rom 

the making of a statement is j ^ were, abso- 

conclusively cstablbhed os pace’s hTOOthesis of intrin- 

lutely justiUed, removes the obstacle to Pnee^wo ^ „t. 

sieally probable statements U to^w in 

To understand the mearung of an „„d not, a 

svhat circumstances it is correct to make it and these neeo n 
priori, be those in which it is certainly true. 

VVWle it has been widely, though not "a«lj 
basic statements ate incorrigible, it has not “ , ^ anient, 

that this is so in Letvis’s tray from the concept of a toic s^em 
A common procedure has been to say that ,,bout 

our language are, in fact, “”'““7,‘f“Tor intro- 

out immediate, current espenence, whether perceptum 

spective, and that these '“‘""'"’“brfdrntmrairon of 

incorrieible. On the other hand, however, the 
phenomenal statements as basic U not Qu/usc^of 

L a matter of straightfottvardly discoverable fact about our m 
language. It is supported by the principle that the , 

of our knowledge about matters of fact is experience, 
or perception. At the level of common sense it might seem ma 
statement reporting what we experience, observe or P'«“y' ^ 
refer to medium-sized material things currenUy m our Pamy “ 
environment. But the usual view of observation riatements u t 
they report the current sense-impressions of the speaks. Aim 
main reason for this is that statements about material 
suscepUble to doubt and correction, that, by carrying imphcauom 
about what may be observed at other times, or with other senses, 
by other people, they go beyond what we dirccUy a^rehmd or 
aware of and so embody an element of inference. Thus^nce »y 
‘When I see a tomato there is much that 1 can doubt. . . . One 
however, I cannot doubt: that there exists a red patch of a rouncl an 
somewhat bulgy shape [which] is directly present to my 
ness.’» This patch of colour, private to my consciousness, is what » 
given in perception, it is the type of empirical datum from which ah 
the rest of my factual beliefs arc inferred. Ayer takes basic 
ments to be those which wc discover by direct awaren«s and be 
defines ‘direct awareness’ as entailing that ‘if someone is duewy 
aware of an object x, it follows that x exists and that it really has 
whatever properties it is appearii^ to have’ and again ‘that when- 
ever we are directly aware of a sense-datum, it follows that we hn°'^ 
some proposition which describes the sense-datum to be true . 
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■ne upshot of thEso accomiB of the matter is that m every perceptual 
sitmnon, m eveiy Mtuauon in svhieh we perceive or think we per- 
<»ve somctf^g, it is at least certain that \vc seem to perceive some* 
^ng and this is held to be equivalent to the statement that we know 
for certain that a seeming object, or sense-impression, in other words 
exists. 

The standard vietv, then, is that the basic statements which arc 
the foundadom of our knowledge of matters of fact arc phenomenal 
reports of our immediate experience. These arc incorrigible in the 
sense that since they do not go beyond what sve are directly aivarc 
of and have nothing predictltv shout them, they cannot be fslsided 
by any subsequent experience. Statements about material things, 
on the other hand, are subsequently corrigible. The implicadotu 
they carry may turn out to be lalse. But the only ways in which 
statements about impressions can be lalse are by the dch'berate 
intent of the person who has the impression being reported (for 
since they are contingent there is no contradiction in denying them), 
and by merely verbal error. Stateraenu about material things are 
or seem intuitive in the psychological sense. ^S'e do not ordinarily, if 
ever, infer them coosdoujly from statements about impressions. But, 
it is argued, since they are corrigible conjectures about what is 
going 00 outside the field of our direct au-areness they cannot be 
logi(^y intuidve, but must be implicitly inferred from statements 
about impressions if their assertion is to be jusdfied. 

Initially, two main lines of objecdon tvere developed to this 
theory of the phenomenal character of basic statements. The lint 
of these started from the difiiculty of giving an acceptable account 
of the way in which beliefi about material things were supported 
and justified by reports of immediate experience. Staiemcnis about 
objects could only be confirmed by statements about impressions 
that followed logically from them, and they could only have a definite 
meam'ng if they were capable in principle of tramlation into osten- 
sivc impression statements. But the only acceptable-looking 
translations failed to eliminate the reTcjmcc to material things 
from the transladon. ‘There is a table in the next room’ does not 
entail ‘if I ivere having the impression of being in the next room, I 
should be having the impression of a tabic’, but only ‘if I actually 
svere in the next room, I should be hasing the impression of a table’. 
Another difficulty arose from sridcly felt insufficiency of any set of 
hypothcdcal statements, ho%vc\'cr extensive, to add up to a cate- 
gorical statement about material tlungs. ^ 

More important than this negadvc objecdon, whi^ Jed to no 
clear altemadvc account of the problem and^ no serious scrutiny 
of its underlying assumpdons, was the criticism of Carnap and 
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Ncurath which was directed against the private and uncommuni- 
cable character of the facts reported by phenomenal statements. 
They argued that science, and therefore ordinary common kno^v- 
ledgc, ^vas a pubUc, intersubjectivc affair and could not be based on 
private experiences that individuals had no way of communicating 
to one another. Ncurath further objected to the momentary and 
unfalsifiable nature of phenomenal basic statements like Schlick’s 
constatations. As momentary they could be used only to confirm or 
refute other beliefs at the instant of utterance and as unfalsifiable 
expressions of subjective conviction they were foreign to science. 
M. Schlick defended the phenomenal theory, in his essay ‘On the 
foundation of knowledge’,*® partly by adniitting the momentary 
character of constatations but declaring it to be harmless, arguing 
that they were used antecedently to suggest and consequently, at 
any time the question arose, to confirm derived, theoretical state- 
ments, and partly by criticizing the conventionalism of the alter- 
nadve theory proposed by Ncurath, which, by regarding the 
acceptance of basic statements as a matter of social convention, svas 
open to the objections traditionally raised against the coherence 
theory. But there are other difficulties connect^ vdth the privacy of 
phenomenal basic statements which undermine them more effec- 
tively: first, that our private languages seem to be based on public 
language rather than the other way round and, secondly, that a 
strictly private language is, according to Wittgenstein, an impos- 
sibility. 

If it is phenomenal statements that are basic, not merely must we 
say that all public statements, to the extent that they are justified at 
all, are inferred from or supported by them, we must also admit 
something much harder to accommodate; that all public statements 
acquire their meaning from correlation with statements in an 
onlectdenily understood private language. It is plain that the private 
language we actually have, that in which wc report our own sensa- 
tions and emotions, is taught to us by other people on the basis of 
our publicly observable behaviour, Furthcrniore, we draw on the 
public language in developing it. We describe our sensations in 
terms of the material things that cause them and our emotions in 
terms of the behaviour to wluch they incline us. The theory that 
phenomenal statements arc logically intuitive cotild be saved only by 
clainung that the inference from them to other statements was 
implidt. Similarly, the theory that phenomenal statements are 
ostemivc can be saved only by the claim that basic statements arc 
originally private in a double sense, being expressed in some internal 
symbolism or imagery as wdl as referring to private entities, and 
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that we must have acquired the capacity to use this ijuier language 
^t from t^Mching by others but by having made it up for ouncives. 
itie teactung of language as a social activity dearly begins with 
statraents about material things. If phenomenal statements alone 
arc basic, we must come to understand the statements about material 
things that we arc taught by correlating them wdth the already 
understood phenomenal statements of our inner language svhich are 
present to our minds in the circumstances in si'hich the teaching is 
taking place. 


In ^ Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein argued that this 
exceedingly unplausiblc conjecture was in fact a senseless one. A 
language is a practice of utterance governed by rules which distinguish 
correct utterances from incorrect ones. It might seem that a man 
could construct a private, inner language by naming a particular 
experience, and adopting the rule that every subsequent experience 
of the same kind should have the same name. But how, he asks, 
are we to tell whether any subsequent experience is of the same kind? 
It \viU not do to say that I call this experience ‘x’ because I remember 
the experience used to introduce the term ‘x* and see that they are 
the same. For it is always possible that roy memory is mistaken in any 
particular case and this is a doubt that I can never set at rest since 
memory is my sole mode of access to the standard experiences by 
^means of tvhich the terms in my private language were introduced. 
In these circumstances the private introduction of names for 
experiences is an ‘empty ceremony’. 


The phenomenal basic statements that report sense-impressions are 
exp r essed in crdutsry language by means of the verbs ‘looks’, 
‘appears’ and ‘seems’. To say that one is having a sense-impression 
of a broAvn box is to say that there looks or appean or seems to be 
a bro^vn box where one is, or that it seems or appears that one can 
see a brown box. It is clear that in every perceptual situation, 
which has been defined as one in which avc perceive something or 
think that we do, there appears to be something present to us. 
The supporters of the theory of a phenomenal basis for knowledge 
go on from this to conclude that in every perceptual situation there 
is a private object, an appearance or sense-datum, which is directly 
present to my mind in the sense that I know for certain that this 
private object exists. These appearances arc never identical with 
material things or wth any parts of them for they are private to a 
single observer, depend for their existence, Jike the ideas of Berkeleys 
philosophy, on the fact that they are being perceived and have all 
and only the properties that they appear to have. 

For some time doubts have been felt as to the validity of this 





t there actually is su 

here, in TTTn;2^^'’^ — a.i«»nrarwp, q uaUligd statemSit a boi^ 

TKcrngterSTwoild. *It appears that p\ I suggested, is the way in 
which we make a qualified claim about observable facts when tne 
evidence is experiential, ‘it b probable that p’ being more appropna e 
. to the case when the c\'idence is propositional. An epistemic state- 
''“^ent about what appears is not, then, a description of appearances, 
it is a hesitant statement about public, material objects. 

There is, however, a secondary, derivative, use of the verb 
‘appears’ in which it is employed for some rather specialized pi^" 
poses to describe the current character of our sensory fields. At 
the instance of octilbts and art teachers we can, by an effort of 
attention, suppose that, for example, what we sec is all situated on 
a fiat surface a few feet in front of us in conditions of normal illunu- 
nation. We then describe our visual field by saying what we should 
be inclined to belie%’e was in front of us if we in fact knew that these 
special and peculiar conditions of observation prevailed. The result is 
a genuinely phenomenological statement about patches of colour 
of various shapes and sizes arranged in a certain way. The conditions 
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menUoned arc chosen for the purpose of phenomenological des- 
cnption because they are visually ideal, are those in which, when 
actually do obtain, the danger of visual error is minimiaed. 
pjc phenomenological use of the verb ‘appears’, it should be noticed, 
IS not merely a rather sophisticated one, it is also a development of 
the more usual, epistcmic, one. Wcsay ‘there appears to be an x here’ 
when we are not sure that the conditions of observation are ideal or 
that they are unidcal in a way that we can allow for. We could say 
instead, ‘I should say that there definitely is an x here if I were sure 
that the conditions of observation are what I am taking them to be; 
but I am not sure of it.' More important is the effort of attention that 
we have to make in order to give a phenomenological description. 
IVc have to sec things as we know, or have very good reason to 
believe, they arc not. Now the ability to adopt this phenomenological 
frame of mind is one that has to be learnt afler that for the percep- 
tion of the material world has already been mastered. The language 
in which its findings are expressed is derived from that with svhich we 
describe material things and the rules defining the attitude involved 
are stated in public, material terms. So, unless we first make up a 
private phenomenological language for ounelves, ordinary state- 
ments about material things cannot acquire their sense from cor- 
relation Avith basic phenomenal statements. Furthermore, the 
phenomenological attitude or frame of mind, in which b)’ an e/Tort of 
attention all our background knowledge of where we are and what is 
around us is suppressed and replaced by a feigned assumption of 
ideal conditions, is inevitably exclusive of the ordinary frame of 
mind in which we confront the observable ^vo^ld. We cannot look 
at the world ordinarily and phenomenologically at the same moment. 

It follows from this, and is fairly obvious on its own account, that 
we are very rarely in a phenomenological frame of mind. It cannot, 
therefore, be the case that our beliefs about material objects arc 
generally inferred from phenomenological statements about app^r- 
ances or sense-data. For the very much greater part of our conscious 
life the phenomenological evidence is simply not there for statements 
about material things to be inlcrrcd from. Unless we can be sub- 
consciously in a phenomenological attitude at the same lime as sve 
arc consciously looking at things in the ordinary way, and unless we 
subconsciously register the deliv’crances of tifis attitude, the only 
alternative to the view that statements about mafena/ things do nof 
have a phenomenological foundation is that the very great majority 
of our beliefs about the material wwld never ha\-c any justificauon 
at all. . , , 

Some empirical confirmation for the vieiv that ive are only very 
exceptionally aivare of the phenomenofogically desenbaWe state of 
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form ‘there appears to be an x here docs not, Aen, 
substantive appearance. Its function is to make the ^se 
SSe h an ahSe in a guarded, qualified way. ‘ 
the speaker regards the statement as no more tlmn probMie. 
can r^e these statements to higher probabihura . ,^^0 

tainty, in Moore’s sense of absence of rcasorablc f “ 

inco^gibaity,<« by assembUng other comihcnt 
same sort. ‘There appears to be an orange here but P““P 
since wax fruit is to be found in places Ukc this. But it , 

to be cold and hard and tlus room does not appear to be , 

This artificiaUy circumspect soliloquy shows how eputemic app 
ance statements mutually corroborate each other. More muai y 
requisite corroborative material is already to hand 
background knowledge (in the example given, perhaps, tnai 

room is a prison larder). 

What I suggest is that these epistcmic appearance statement 
^vays of affirming, in an explicitly qualified fashion, the expwen y 

probable basic statements whose possibility was ai^ed 
To say ‘there is an orange here* may be no more than probably ru ^ 
In saying ‘there appears to be an orange here’ the fact that it 
more than probable is made explicit. By putting in the «p | 
qualification the statement is protected from the kind of falsmca o 
wrought by the dbeovery that the object involved is in fact made o 
wax. These appearance statements have, then, a kind of certainty. 
But it is rather the unqualified statements which wc have an 
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inclination to believe, and not the quaUficd appearance statements 
assoaated \vith them, that are basic on the theory that I am 
advancing. Ordinary statements about material things, I claim, are, 
as they appear to be, both the ostensive basis in terms of which all 
other statements arc introduced and the intuitive basis by reference 
to which they are confirmed. In themselves, they arc never more than 
probable. But associated, as they commonly arc, svith a large back- 
ground of Cither statements, probable and certain, they can attain 
certainty, at least in the straightforward, Moorean sense. 

It remains to be shown how, in the process of ostensive teaching 
of ordinary statements about material things, they are endowed 
with the experiential probability that the theory ascribes to them. 
This can be shown by a consideration of the way in which their 
rocaiung is learnt, I learn when to say ‘this is an orange’, or its 
infantile equivalent ‘orange’, by being exposed to oranges in care- 
fully selected situatioru, that is, where my teachers have assured 
themselves that the object involved really is an orange, and not a 
piece of tvax fruit or a piece of soap or a rubber ball, and where the 
conditions of observation are favourable. Equipped by this training 
I start to make use on my own of the statement I have learnt and, 
still unaware, in my ostensive innocence, of the existence of orange- 
like non-oranges, and again ofihecflect of fog on the look of traffic 
lights or of distance on the look of large orange globes, I make 
mistakes. These mistakes are corrected and my understanding of 
the statemetit ‘this is an orange’ undergoes a change. It becomes 
loaded with theory, as it were, for I find out about the insides of 
oranges, their characteristic taste and their causal dependence on 
orange trees. I learn that vision is not enough to certify the belief 
that there is an orange here. But unless my utterances of ‘this is an 
orange’ are more often mistaken than not, this saddening achieve- 
ment of conceptual maturity will not deprive the statement of its 
intrinsic probability. 

An important consequence of this discussion is the undermining 
of an assumption which has not been questioned hitherto. It has 
been assumed that a ststemenr is either ostensive or verbally intro- 
duced, that it must be svhoUy the one or wholly the other. According 
to this theory of basic statements ordinary assertions about material 
things are first taught ostensivcly, but thb correlation ^\^th observ- 
able states of affairs does not complete the teaching process. It has to 
be supplemented by knosviedge of the circumstances in which our 
inclinaUon to believe something about our material surroundings 
must be controUed by collateral inforraation about those surround- 
ings. On this theory there are no purely ostensive statements. 
Partly ostensive basic statements acquire an intrinsic probability 
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from expcricnUal evidence alone but thU « 

sufficient to tender them certam. It may well 

correct in saying that the ostensive conditions under which the m 

a statement is taught constitute the criteria " gewe 

as purely ostensive statements are concerned. But, m S 

actually have, the basic statements in which 
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Ayer that there could be a language whose basic statemen 

nl more than probable is confirmed m the best P°“-We wa^ ^ 

the fact that what they envisage as a possibility is true of the S 

we actually have. The iniUal infinite r^ess argumnnts 

some statements must be ostensively learnt, and that ® . 

ments must derive their justiBcation from “P'"'"" 

other statements. But these two requirements arc satisfied by 

account of basic statements which represents them as initially, b 

not wholly, taught by ostension and as justified to some extent, 

not beyond reasonable doubt, by experience. 


A complete rejection of the doctrine that knoivledgc >>“ 
implies the acceptance of a coherence theory of truth and kn wlMg ■ 
This theory had a central place in the absolute idealism of Bradl^. 
who worked out its consequences with great elaboration. Bradl^ 
idealism was the dominant academic philosophy against svhiim 
Russell and Moore rebelled, and Russell’s earliest strictly plul^ 
sopbical writings, in the first decade of the century, were dircc y 
concerned to refute the coherence theo^. Some of his criticisms o 
not apply to it if, as in this discussion, it is restricted to the domam o 
empirical feet. Certainly we must accept the truth of the laws o 
logic if the concept of coherence is to be npplird;,htit 

in this if it is only the truth of non-logic^ statements tha 
is used to define. Again there is nothing sclfirefuting, or 
rather sclf'CnfeebUng, about the consequential thesis that no state- 
ment is wholly true if the reference of this thesis is not supposed to 
include itself. Indeed, if Rtissell’s theory of types, by which all 
sclf-refcrcncc is ruled out, is accepted, the thesis cannot be forr^' 
lated in this sclf-dcslructivc way. There remains the crucial dim- 
cidty that coherence, while it may be the necessary condition of the 
truth of a body of statements, cannot be the sufficient condition, 
since more than one system of statements, all of which arc coherent 
with the other members of the system, can be constructed where 
there will be members of one system that are incompatible with 
members of another. The same point is less formally made by the 
argument that the business of justification can never begin unless 
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some of the statements up for consideration have some ground for 
acceptance other than their relation to the others. 

In the light of these criticisms recent philosophers have seldom 
openly endorsed a full-blooded coherence theory. Nevertheless, 
SCTcral have taken up positions which commit them to it by implica- 
tion. The lell-wing positivists of the 1930s, abandoning Schlick's 
view ^at basic statements were the direct and incorrigible reports of 
experience, concluded that their nature and their acceptance was a 
matter of convention. Unwilling to admit that any sense could be 
atmehed to the idea that some statements rested on experiential 
evidence, because of its purportedly tnetapbysical assertion of a 
relation betivcen lan^age and fact, they seemed to have no other 
recourse than conventionalum. Theiratlcmpt to show that the actual 
convention they proposed was not an arbitrary one by pointing to 
its coincidence with that adopted by scientists, was unsuccessful. 
In the first place the expedient was viciously regressive in presuming 
the antecedent truth of some statement about the basic statements 
actually adopted by scientists. Secondly, it inverted the logical rela- 
tion between the concepts of a scientist and a basic statement, It 
is not that a basic statement is one that a scientist accepts with- 
out question or further enquiry, but rather that a scientist is one 
who systematically exposes his b^'eis to the judgment of basic state- 
ments. ' 

Two negative views of the doctrine of foundations of more recent 
origin, which avoid difficulties by the simple expedient of failing to 
present an alternative to it, deserve some consideration. In his 
Stnuture of Appearance'^ N. Goodman rejects tijc concept of an asym- 
metrical rdation of epistemological priority between basic and 
derived statements. In his view logical priority is always relative to a 
particular system and it is well knosvn that the same body of asser- 
tions can be equally well derived from different, alternative sets of 
axioms or primitive propositions. Applying this to systems setting 
out the dcto’tional relations of empiric^ concepts, he argues t^t 
it is a matter of free choice for the builder of the system as to which 
concepts he selects as primitive and undefined. He should be gtiidcd 
in his choice by such strictly formal considerations as that of the 
simplicity and elegance of one choice as compared^ with another. 
Certainly there is a formal sense of priority or basicncss svhich is 
relative to a given tvay of setting up a system of statements. But 
philosophical analysts are not concerned simply with the construc- 
tion of formally consistent systems; their aim, in the fint instance, 
is to set out, as systematically as possible, the order oflogical dep«- 
dcncc of the apparatus of concepts and sutements that we actually 
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possess. But more than thh. a ronnaBy consent ^ 

SSramlogioaUy inconsistent. If Wittgemtein s 
Se possibmty of private languages is vahd,_a systm m P ^ 

sical rancepB are defined in terms of strictly phenomenal one. 
though it rfght be perfectly consistent ^ a formal 
nevertheless be epistemologically impossible and incapable of bei g 

used as a language. , 

In his Smi aid SermbUia" J. L. Austm dehvers a hyely tut siOTe 
what superficial onslaught on the doctrine of foundations, yfhicn ne 
mistakenly identifies with the theory that our knowledge of Mtten 
of feet must rest on an incorrigible basis. He agrees that such p 
sophers as Ayer are right to hold that the truth of some statOTC^ 
must be determined by non-verbal reality, and he asserts zm. 
words arc learnt ostensivdy. To accept these points is to 
the truth of the greater part of the doctrine of foundations, and so a 
more prerise account of the actual object of Austin s cntiosm mus 
be sought. At one stage of the argument he singles out Tot ennasm 
the riew that it is the particular business of some sub-class ot sm- 
tcnces to be evidence for or to verify the rest. Ag^nst it be says ^ a 
no kind oK sentence, understood as a form of>vords in a given ni y^S » 
could do this job. A ^cn sentence vdll sometimes be used to express 
a conclusioa from evidence, at others to make a direct ® 

observation- A given sentence can be used to make many differen 
statements, depending on who is making them and on where ^ 
when they arc made. This b true but doubly irrcIcvanL The doc- 
trine of foimdadons can perfectly well be formulated in terms o 
statements and to the extent that it has not been it is bc<at^ o 
the peculiarities of the German word ‘Sata*. But, in feet, this is not 
to go fer enough, rince two people can make the same statement bu 
only one of them be making a basic statement. Suppose A, look^ 
down a well, says, ‘There is water at the bottom.* B, vrho is stanmng 
beside him and not looking down, may afErm that there is water at 
the bottom at very much the same time and in exactly the same 
words because he has heard what A said and believes A to be a 
rdlable person- In strictness ivc should perhaps say that a given state- 
ment can be made as baric or as derived. But provided we realise 
that to say that A’s statement is basic is not to say that the same 
statement made by B is also baric and is a fortiori not to say 
that every statement made by the use of the sentences A utters is 
basic, no confusion need be caused by the less pedantic Vi’ay oi 
speaking. 

Austin argues penetratin^y against the view that there arc any 
strictly incorrigible statements. Every statement can, he maintains, 
be retracted, and any that are so understood that their seeming 
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to their speaker to be true is a guarantee of their truth, arc not 
really descriptive at all. Thb, as we have seen, does not invalidate 
me doctone of foundations. He goes on to say that in general we 
do not have to produce or even have evidence for our assertions 
about material objeeb. As lar as this refers to propositional evidence 
But it is not a criticism of the theory 
of basic statements, only of the identification of them with phenom' 
cnal reports. If it refers to experiential evidence as well, it is false, 
for it suggests that wc can assert any material object statement 
with justification by mere whim. What he perhaps intended to say 
was that we do not ordinarily call the experience that j'ustifics a 
statement about material things evidence for it. This would not be 
very interesting even if it were true;. But if a man SKho, looking info 
a room, says, ‘There’s a fire in here,* is asked if he has any evidence 
for saying so, when he has in 6ct seen the fire, it would be ridiculous 
for him to answer ‘No’, The proper anssver would be, ‘Yes, I can 
sec it’. 


The real point of Austin’s criticism is his claim that ‘in general . . . 
anji kind of statement could state evidence for anj> other kind-’ 
'It is cot true, in general,’ he goes on, ‘that general statements are 
“based on” singular statements and not vice vena; my beh’ef that 
Mis animal svUl eat turnips may be based on the beb'^ that most pigs 
eat turnips; though certainly, in difTerent circumstances, 1 might 
have supported the claim that most pigs eat turnips by saying that 
this pig cats them at any rate.’ It is true that the belief of any par- 
ticular man that a given pig, nmv before him, eats turnips may be 
based on and owe what justification it has to bis antecedent con- 
viction that most pigs eat turnips. But there is an obvious asym- 
metry in the logical relation between the two beliefs. For the general 
belief, although formally evidence for the singular one by itself and 
independently of whether there u any reason to accept it, svill 
actually confirm or justify it only if it is itself already supported. 
This support iviJl normally be provided by the establishment of a 
number of statements of the form ‘this pig cats turnips’, and of not 
more than a very few of the form ‘this pig does not eat turnips . 
This recourse to the empirical basis may be postponed. That rnost 
pigs eat turnips may be inferred from the further gencraUzations 
that most curly-tailed animals eat turnips and that all pigs are curly- 
tailed. And these, if they are really to support it, must th^elvw 
rest either on singular statements about particular curly-tailcd 
animals eating turnips and particular pigs being curly-tailed, or else 
on further generalizations which possess, at some Cmte remove, 
singular evidence of the same kind. In other words, general state- 
ments can only be contingently or derivatively evidence for singular 
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ono, whcraJ singular statements are the primary^ 
evidence for generalizations. We can ^ve 
thinking that this pig eats turmps without havmg any jmtihea 
beUef about what pigs in general do: but we caimot have 
thinking that most pigs cat turnips unless we hav^me 
beUds about the eating habits of particular pigs. That m«t pip 
eat turnips, then, while it does not presuppose for la just^caUon me 
establishment of any particular statement to the efTcct that this pig 
docs so, dots presuppose that some statements of this kmdhave been 
confirmed or established. But the statement that this P'S 
while it may owe its justification to the antecedent eslabmhmcnt o 
some general statement about pigs in a particular case, does no 
general require the esublishmcnt or confirmation of any suen 
generalization. . j 

Most spcdfic issues in the theory of knowledge can be con^^ ca 
as problems about the cpistcmolo^cal priority of one class o* 
ments to another. It has been questioned whether statements abou 
impressions, present memories, behaviour, obscrvabla, natural 
o'cnts and fe^gs of pleasure and pain arc cpistcmolo^cally pn^, 
respectively, to statements about objects, past happenings, 
staia, theoretical entities, supematui^ beings and values or whether, 
on the other band, the types of statement coupled in this list arc 
lo^cally independent of one another. One docs not have to *ccep 
the redudbility of any of the items in the second part of the list to 
thdr partners in the first part to attach sense to the concept o 
epistemological priority wtucb is involved in the theories that ^cy 
are so reducible. And whatever may be said about these contentious 
cases the priority of singular statements to general ones is really too 
obvious to need labouring. 


The most substantial criticism of the doctrine of foimdations that 
has been put forv/ard in recent is that made by K. R. Popper, in 

his Logu e/ ScUntifis Diseozery^* particularly in the fifth chapter, and 
in his Cenjtctures and RefutaiionSj'^ particularly in the introductory 
chapter. Popper’s theory of knov/ledgc is a sustained attack on a 
traditional body of ideas ivhich he divides into empiricism, the theory 
that the foundation of knov/ledgc is observation, and inductivism, 
the theory that knowledge is developed by the generalization of 
theories from this observational basis. He rqects these theories both 
as psychological or genetic accounts of the way in w’hich knowled^ 
actually gixTpVs, and as logical reconstructions of the order of 
dependence in v/hich the elements of knowledge stand as regar^ 
thdr justification. On the matter of growth he maintains that th^'» 
precede observation and arc xiot, ap j cannot be, mechanically 
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u>^potnacs are not dcnvcdTmm observabJc iacU by applying the 
rules of a non-cxistent inductive l<^ic to those facts. They may be 
suggested by facts to some extent but an indispensable part is 
puyed m the business of theoretical conjecture by the background 
of knowledge already achieved, as well as an understanding of the 
unsolved problems that it presents, and by the constructive or 
imaginative power of the individual theorist. This seems truer of 
the more strictly theoretical parts of science than of the I'ns tantiaf 
laws of, say, nattiral history, and, again, truer of scientific theorizing 
than of the broad and continuous tide of subconscious, or at any 
rate not consciously directed, generalization tliat augments our 
ordinary knowledge of the tvoHd. On the matter of Justification 
he points to the logical asymmetry between general theories and 
singular descriptions because of which theories can be falsified by 
observations but not established or verified by them. Science, then, 
as the most developed method of acquiring knowledge, is defined by 
him as a method of resolutely seeking for observations that will falsify 
our theoretical conjectures. It requires us to formulate our theories in 
as falsifiable a way as possible and to expose them as vigorously as 
possible to the test of observation and experiment and to the criticism 
of othen. Our theories can never be certain, but to the extent that 


they have escaped falsification, without being so formulated as to 
avoid if, they are corrobora ted and worthy of provisional acceptance. 

Bringing his accounts of the historical order of discovery and of the 
logical order of justification together, the following picture of the 
growth of knowledge results: first of all, theories, in the form of 
general statements, are put (brsvard as conjectures; from them 
singular statements about observables arc derived by deductive logic; 
these observations are empirically tested; if they pass the tests, the 
theory is so far corroborated, if they fail, it is routed and must be 
replaced by another. The nature of the empirical test to which the 
olwervation statements are subjected is plainly crucial in this pro- 
gression. Popper is prepared to describe these vital singular state- 
ments about observable states of afiairs as basic, but he docs not 
admit that they can be regarded as certain or as description of 
experiences. It would appear, he argues, that three possible vie\\-s 
can be taken about the status of basic observation statemrats. 
Pint, a dogmatism which accepts them as true without qu«tiori; 
secondly, a psychologism which somebonr reduces them to or identi- 
fies them with perceptual experiences; finally, the acceptance of an 
infinite regress. His oivn view of the matter is presented as a 
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combination ofclcmcnu from all three theories wl.ichhe believerh 

^"HLTco;;ttrtrL1e"y ntUonm and »entifie^^ 
rve adopt ar basic statements almut '^ '"^eceptanee of 

events situated at a definite t.me “c^X^lic, 

basic statements is a matter of convcittion “"‘f . J^thc 

but not viciously so since the convention can 
convention of some other investigator comes '"I® 

There is nothing permanent about the convention, 
dogmatism invoked is of a harmless be«me ^c 

visional, kind. If a basie statement is challenged it can Uell 
exposed to test by deriving further basie statements from ». 
svith already accepted theories. This possibdity 

regress, but it, too, is not vicious. We do not have to go on de^ang 
basic statements from one another aJ tn/mitum, but only V 

given basic statement if anybody challenges it. And in ft m ^ 
statements of the form he takes as basic arc not challenged, ruml f. 
of deoendcncc on ni^rentual experience is introdu 


measure of dependence on. perceptual cxpenencejs 
explain svhy we make tile convenUons that we do, why '1'''^’’°° . , 
accept so very few of the basic statements from amoi^ all those tn . 
being significant, are formally suited for adoption. Expcnence 
not, he says, verify basic statements but it docs motivate us to P 
some rather than others. 

This is an original and important attempt to solve the pro 
ofthe basis of knowledge, and I believe it to be very nearly succes 
but I do not think it can be accepted as it stands. The first diincu ^ 
concerns the idea that experiences do not justify but simply 
the acceptance of certain singular statements about observa • 
We may assume that this motivation is not inexorable and can 
resisted, in particular, by those who have reflected on the pnncip 
of rational thinldng. If it could not be resisted, speculations abou 
how one ought, if rational, to manage one’s beliefs would be devoi ^ 
of point. The vital difficulty is this: cither the fact that an observa 
tional belief is motivated by experience is a reason for accepung i » 
in which case experience is not just a motivation, or else no belie 
whatever is justified at all. Unless experience actually supports o 
beliefs that it prompts us to hold, why should we choose to adop 
them in preference to those which are prompted by wishful thinking 
or the desire to save ourselves trouble or any other emotional factor . 
In practice, to the extent that we arc rational, we resist the promptings 
of hope and laziness because of their well-established tendency to 
conflict with the beliefs we are induced to form by experience. Bu 
why should we show tWs partiality as between the different emo- 
tional determinants of belief unless there is some necessary con- 
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nraion between experience and the acceptability of tie beUeli that 
It inspires m US? 

^ 1^0 conjcctvTc, whether theory or observation statement de- 
rives any support from the mere fact that someone entertaiu or 
conjectures it. Before it deserves acceptance a theory must be 
corroborated by the discovery that the basic sutements which could 
falsify n are in fact false. But, on Popper’s theory, should this not 
apply to basic statements as well? Either a basic statement derives 
some support from the experience that underlies its conventional 
adoption, in which case it is qualified to refute or corroborate 
antecedently ronjectured theories, or the convention is a completely 
arbitrary one. If basic statements have no intrinsic probability, then 
the derfvaa’on of firthcr basic statements from them cannot, lor 
however long it is continued, add anything to their justification. 

^Vhy, furthermore, should convention^ adoption be restricted 
to basic statements and not extended to theories themselves? For, 
as Popper has argued, theories are just as psychologically intuitive, 
just as much matters ofsubjective conviction, as basic statements are. 

It will not do to say that it is because they can at least be subjected 
to the negative test of exposure to felsification, for this is true of 
basic statements also. Popper might argue that we confine conven* 
tional adoption to basic statements motivated by experience because 
tve find that there is very little disagreaaeat about them, uhereas 
there is a great deal ofdiugreement about theories and al»ut basic 
statements motivated by iviihful thinking or lariness. But, waiving 
the somewhat rhetoric^ objection that asks bow this comforting 
fact is discovered, we must enquire whether it is simply a happy 
accident. Even if it is correct it only shows that the most economical 
or socially harmonious svay to go about controlling our beliefs will 
be by subjecting them to the test of what experience has motivated. 
But is this relevant ? The corroboration of theories will be accelerated 
by this convention and it will be a more sociable affair, but iviil it 
be any better calculated to approximate to truth than the conven- 
tion of accepting basic statements on grounds of their euphony? 
Why should the fact that it satisfies our desires for economy and 
social harmony be regarded as justifying the second-order conven- 
tion of adopting only those basic statements that arc motivated by 
experience? Popper, in fact, has not really escaped his trilemma. If 
no statement is worthy of acceptance until it has been corroborated by 
way of the consequences dcduciblc from it, then a vidous infimte 
regress ensues and no statement can be justified at all. If some or all 
statements are justified to some extent by the mere fact of being 
entertained or conjectured, then his pemcion is arbitrarily doffmatic. 

The only alternative is to allmv himself to be impaled, at least a 
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little, on the remaining horn of 

statements can derive some support from Ac expOTCnces 
tmLhemandarenotentfrelydepcndentforjustificauononthecon 
sequences that can be derived from them. which 

^ modificaUon of Popper’s thtory of basic f 

holds that they acquire some, perhaps small, imtM P 
from the perceptual experiences that prompt Acm, is 
corrigibilist theory considered by Price. It is whoUy M finally 
Popper’s laUibilist conviction that no statement of fact is ' 

and^terably established, and that every 

theoretical, can be corroborated by its comcquences. It n^t^ 
that the structure of our knowledge has foundations, but 
hold that these are absolutely solid and incorrigible, and 
asserts that it is through their connexion vrith cxpOTcnce j 

statements derive that initial support without whidi no 
whatever would have any justification, it does not require tn 
mere descriptions of experience. If the truth of the matter 
in some such close interweaving of the co”"®?®®. 
coherence theories, it would at once explain why the conmc 
them has continu^ for so long and bring it to a 
would not require the unconditional surrender of cither con 
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•What is the case?’ because they arc not propositions and cannot be 
true or false; that is, they arc not thcoreUcal. „„_„,it!ons 

Some views about what these answers are. if not ’ 

are unacceptable because their acrount of *e way “J 

are practical and non-theoretlcal fails to allow for 
of accepting an answer hut not acting, or deeding to 
ance vdth it. The view that these anssvers express decisiom ° 
tions is of this sort. The vleiv that they express feehnp “ 
avoids this objection, but feiv emotivists have 
where it is required, in support of the contention that these p 
answers, contrary to appearances, are not propositions. 


Hume’s argument 

Hume is an exception. In the chapters of his Treatise, Of 

* motives of the tviU’ and ‘Moral distinctions not denv d irom 
' he brings forward considerations that are important an 


fundamental enough to provide a basis, if valid, for the a 
given by him and many other empiricists of the rest ol J 

including the more conspicuous and popular doctrine that 
cannot be deduced from ‘is’. He argues that reason is ^enuauy 
theoretical and that practical judgments cannot be also 
‘Reason,’ he says, ‘is the discovery of truth and falsehood . i 
therefore what he calls ‘representative’, i.e. its products represen 
misrepresent other things and arc not, like the things represen e , 
‘original c»stence3’ in the world of realities. He does not, however, 
jump to the sceptical conclusion that reason cannot be practical y 
flady asserting, contrary to appearances, that practical judgmen 
cannot be propositions, i.e. ‘representative*. He takes the more 
plausible step of treating practical judgments as practical in t 
sense, that they are connected with action in such a way that , 
judgments could be conclusions of reason, so also could actions ; an 
it foUovk'S that since actions, having no truth-value, because they arc 
not ‘representative’ but ‘original existences’, cannot be conclusions 
of reason, neither can practical judgments. ‘Reason,* says Hume, 
‘is perfectly inert.’ 


Hume’s argument can be represented as follows. A reason,^ 


of 


whatever sort, is, as a reason, a fact or truth from which something 
follov.'s. In being a reason, therefore, jthc fact oTtrmh j fcan be treated 
as the premise of an argument, and wEat the is a reason for »* 

what follows from it, the conclusion of the argument, something 
that must in consequence have a truth-value. I? follows that there 
cannot be a reason for doing anything; for actynn s rnnnnt 
or false, i.e. they cannot follow, in the approp^e sense, from any 
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but unoOter possMUy is to " 

contrast excludes both doing and bcliejnng . analogous 

The distinction as I presented it m |on- 

to Hume’s: the practical quesuon ‘What is to 

trasted with ‘What U the case?’, and because ® 

tions are such an oddly-assorted pair this formulation of 

dons imparted to the pracdcal-theorctical 

ma^dmum contrast. But doing ^d Sieving a ^ „ntrasts less 
assorted, and the question ‘What is to be done? contrasts 
bewilderingly svith the question ‘%'Wiat u to ;^1 

The fact is that if these phtlosophiral terms language 

and ‘theoredcal reason’ are translated into more fb™ Jj 

we find that reference to what Hume would have railed ° 

existences’ is a normal content ofthe concept of reaso , 

nodon of pracdcal reason signified by the “f 

example, a reason for doing something con^ts wath a n 
theoredcal reason that is signified not by the idra of a rcas 
truth ofa proposidon, as Hume’s account would requme, b y 
idea of, for example, a reason for believing something. 1 , 

words, the phrase ‘a reason’ occurs typicaUy in harness with ® 
logical verb, indicating that what the reason justifie u 

featuredesignatedby theverbtasin’arcasonforbeli^ng, B* 

supposing, feeling convinced, mainUining, “""““"’S ““ .1 ’ i' ’ 
and also ‘reason to believe, think, suppose, feel convinced, ^i ’ 
conclude that . . Certainly proposldons and theories, wha a ^ 
son sap, asserts, claims or believes, are among the ^cts o ^ 
that can be justifiable, reasonable, rational and logical. But . 
this latter group can also describe personal features desi^at 
psychological verbs: ‘it’s justifiable, reasonable, rational, logi 
believe, tiunk, suppose, feel convinced, conclude,^ say, assert, ^ 
that . . .’.In a certain way these latter locutions give Ae meaning 
the former, but not vice versa: to say that what he believes is reas ^ 
able is to say that what he believes it is reasonable to beheve. 
mean that in the two statements ‘What he believes is re«ona 
and ‘What he believes is true’ the expression ‘is reasonable 
predicate of the proposition he believes in the sense in ^ 

expression ‘is true’ is a predicate of that proposition. If "^ba 
believes is e.g. that Smith donates to charity, to say ‘^Vhat he beh^ 
is true* is to imply that it is true that Smith donates to charity ^ 
to say *\Vhat he believes is reasonable’ is not to imply that it is 
reasonable that Smith donates to charity. If it means anytlung a 
all, the statement ‘Is it reasonable that Smith donates to chanty 
means ‘It is reasonable that Smith should donate to charity’j a® 
on this interpretation what is said to be reasonable is not the ongiu^ 
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argument is a reason for believing the conclusion. I 
in effect admitted that arguments arc among the son 
can be reasonable or xmreasonable, and arguments jr 
sense are not ‘original existences* like actions^ and 
states. 1 am wiling to admit these last two points; 
enough to save Hume’s argument. For his case, w 
that reason is perfectly inert, presupposes that argur 
conclusions are the only sorts of things that can be reasona 
unreasonable. My contention is that if there can be 

arguments there can be reasons for believing things; and that w a 

reason is a reason for cannot be the conclusion of an ' 

Thus the fact that an action, not being true or false, cannot be m 
conclusion of an argument (i.e. that reason cannot be practica in 
sense) does not show that there cannot be reasons for doing t ng 
(i.e. that reason cannot be practical in this sense). ^ 

Hume’s basic mistake is a misconception about the svay in w^ c 
practical reason, if there could be such a thing, would be practira , 
i.e. connected with action. The connexion would be a conn^on 
bcb.vcen reason in practical judgments, i.e. judgments of conduc, 
and reason in conduct itself; so that a prior question is, in y^at way 
are practical judgments practical, i.e. connected wth action? 
thing that could be said would be this, that practical judgments a^ 
practical in the sense that they can be conformed to or contra'^n 
by actions that do not thereby confirm or falsify them. This 
so, it nught seem, as it apparently did to Hume, that if reason co 
be practical, so that practical judgments rvould be possible con- 
clusions of reasonable arguments, actions conforming to them wou 
also have to be possible conclusions of such arguments. But this u an 
error. If reason is practical it is so in this way, that for a practi^ 
judgment to be the conclusion of a reasonable argument impues 
not that an action could be a conclusion of that argument but tha 
the premises of the argument, in being reasons for believing tne 
practical judgment, c.g. for believing that one ought to do a certain 
thing, are necessarily also reasons for acting in conformity with the 
judgment, i.e. for doing that thing. 


Reasons and carises 

Hume plainly construes the claim that reason can be practical to 
mean that reason can cause action; and his view that reason is inert 
is intended as a denial of this. Hume might therefore have thought of 
reasons for doing things as causes of action, and thus of reasons for 
believing things as causes of belief. 1 have in effect agreed wth 
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Hume that propositions cannot have causes, but I have argued that 
the sorte of thin^ for which there can be reasons are not propositions 

ut original existences’, things that can have causes. I want now, 
then, to consider the question whether reason is substantive in this 
way, that a reason for something can be in some sense a cause of it. 
To do this I shall look at a latrly recent version of the view that 
reasons are not causes. 

■niis view could be represented as foUosvs. The question ‘Why 
do you believe that pp can be answered either by an explanation 
in terms of causes, which shows how the belief originated, or by an 
attempted justification in terms of reasons, which seeks to support 
the truth of the belief. These answers are logically independent; the 
history or chronology of a belief implies nothing about its justifi- 
ability or logic, and vice versa. Moreover every belicfmust have both 
a history and a logic; for they are concerned each with a diflerent 
element of the beli^. ‘Believe’ is a psychological verb and the history 
of a belief is therefore a psychological story; what is believed, a 
proposition, is a logical entity, having only logical properties and 
relations, which are non-temporal. 

My argument that what a reason justifies is not what can have a 
truth-value, even when the reason is theoretical, but, c.g. believing 
something, which is psychological, might be thought to imply that 
reasons can be causes. For certainly things psycboJegica) have 
causes. But my argument does not imply that the reasons are the 
causes. There may, for a start, be a reason for believing something 
though no one in fact believes that thing. ‘Believe’ is a psychological 
verb, but in the phrase ‘a reason lor believing’ it is not used to refer 
to a belief that somebody actually has. This is still true even when 
somebody has a reason for believing something: to say that some- 
body has a reason for believing something is not to imply that he or 
anybody else does in fact believe that thing. But what about the 
expression ‘his reason for believing that p^f To specify somebody’s 
reason for believing that^ is of course to imply that he believes that 
p. Bui is that reason the cause of hb believing lliat p? Whether it is 
or not, the viesv that reasons are not causes might still be pro- 
tected by the observation that somebody’s reason for believing that/ 
is not necessarily a reason, it may be no reason at all, for believing 
that /; unparadoxically, a reason for believing that / is necessarily 
a good reason, whereas somebody's reason might be a bad one. In 
other words, unlike the notion ofa cause of something, an explana- 
tion, the notion of a reason for believing something, a justification, 
is normative, not descriptive. This is the core of the vics^- that reasons 
arc not causes. , . , • 

It might seem to follow, and some philosophers give the impression 
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of thinHng, that bad reasons are causes but go^ r«^« 

^.^dea|;«i«support from the foUosvtngco^d^Uo^ 

is asked ‘Why do you behcvc that tomorrow will be tine. 
^v^ftlT^ saving ‘My reason is that 

evening.’ Now it may be fabe that there was a red sky tte wem g, 

and evL if it were true that fact may not be a good it 

ing that tomorrmr sviU be fine. But if Smi* s reply 

mLt be true vfhim that he beUeves that there w^ a r^ s^^ 

evening and alii that if there is a red sky in the ^ J 

day wiU be fine. This is why, if Jonm nmv asfa me Why 

believe that tomorrow wUl be fine? and ^ a red 

was a bad one, 1 can reply ‘Because he thinks tot 

sky this evening and abo that tohere is a red s^ not 

Mowing day sviU be fine.’ This reply, unhke , 

attempt to justify Smith’s belief, it simply ‘‘’if,^,^,,.hat 

give reasons for beUeving tot tomorrow sM be it ra^ 

Lakes Smith beUeve thb. But it docs not follow from 
bad reasons, being no reasons at aU, are causes m some 
good reasons cannot be causes. For clearly, “F '^F'tmanon of b ^ 

belief would have been equally true even teasOT '»d era ^ 
good one: U is simply that this ocplanatioti is logically indcpenacn 

ofany assessment ofhis reason as bad or good. 

\Vhat foUov/s is that Smith’s reason, good or bad, is not a » 

His reason is that something is the case, something that ^ ^ 

value, a proposition or putaUve feet, c.g. that there ® ^ ^7 
this evening. But this proposition could not have been his 
unless he had believed it, whether it s^-as true or felse. 
some body believe s something, and Tor the reason th^^SometniS^ 

' wiiat explains his b elief is not that something 

' not the reason, good or bad, but fais beUeving mat it 
•-ergrljnuth believes that tomorrow svill be tine Dccausc lie beii 
that there was a red sky this evening. Of course. Smith might 
ansvv'cred my question ‘^Vhy do you believe that tomonxriV 
fine?* by saying ‘My reason b t^t there was, I believe, a red si^ 
thb evening.’ But thb use of the ps^’chological verb ‘bch^'c^ 
parenthetical. To put the matter summarily: a reason for bchw*'S 
that p b the feet that g if the truth or probable truth ofp foUo^rt “ 
g; and somebody’s reason for believing that p is the feet that ^ 
that person belicva that p because he believes that g and also tna 
p follows from q. 

My claim that these reasons arc not causes, however, gives no 
support to another part of the view tmder consideration, nam J 
.t-L. 1 * . 1 . ‘IVhv do YOU 


support to another part oi the view tmder considcrauon, • 

that because reasons arc not causes the question ‘^Vhy do you 

believe that/>?’ must always have two logically independent answers. 
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one concerned with justification and lo^ca] matters, the other con- 
cerned with psychological ori^ns. The attempted justification ‘^^y 
reason for believing that tomorrow wll be fine is that there was a 
red sky this evening,’ erai if the reason w a good one, is not logically 
independent of the explanation T believe that tomorrow will be 
fine because I believe that there was a red sky this evening and also 
that if there is a red sky in the evening the following day %vill be fine.’ 
Roughly, tlie explanadon follows from the attempted Justification 
by maWng the (explicit or implicit) parenthetical verbs descripdve 
and non-parenthedcal. This view, unlike the other, makes it easy 
to see how our beliefs can originate from a consideradon of the 
reasons that support them, e,g. the evidence for them. It is also 
compatible with the possibility that though somebody might believe 
something for a reason, so that his belief can be explained in the 
manner indicated, his belief nevertheicss originated ina non-radona] 
^vay. One of the confusions of the view under consideradon is the 
idea that explanations are necessarily in terms of origins. But the 
question ‘What led you here. is not the same as the question 'What 
keeps you here ?’ You may have come to the meeting in the hope of 
hearing a good paper; you may remain out of politeness. Similarly, 
the question ‘How did you fint come to be]ie>*e that pV is not the 
same as the question ‘Why do you continue to believe that p?' or 
‘Why do you now believe that pV 1 may have believed that the 
earth is round ever since I was six years old, and perhaps what made 
me believe it at first was that I svas told It by a schoolteacher who, 

I later realized, was not a reliable source of information. Though I 
may never have ceased to believe it, what made me start to believe 
it may not be what makes me continue to believe it, ftr before I 
lost faith in my schoolteacher I may have become acquainted with 
the evidence, considered and rejected the arguments of the Flat 
Earth Society, etc. Thus if I am now asked ‘Why do you believe that 
the earth is round ?’ and I give lay reasons, 1 am also, by Implication, 
giving a descriptive explanation of my belief, though its origins may 
have been quite different. 

What I have argued shows that some Familiar philosophical 
dichotonues, e.g. between reasons and causes, logic and ps)’^ology, 
etc., related as they arc to a distinction between ‘original existences’ 
and what is 'representative', or between reality and language, arc 
too crude because they neglect the complex position of the concqit of 
belief, and abo, perhaps, possible distinctions between lope and 
reason. What is believed, a proposition, has a logic; bclicpng it is 
something psychological and has causes; but believing it is also 
what there can be reasons for, and a person’s iwom for believing 
something connect closely with the causes ofhu belief. 
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Reason and passion 

Many of thee considcratiom apply, with obvious 
W *0 notion of a reason for doing something. It fo lm^ tot t^ 
eptestion ‘Can reason be praetieal?- has wo senses: 

^ns for doing thing,?' and ‘Can re^n eause a^on? 

deny tot reason can cause acUon witout conumtung 

like Hume, to den^ng tot there can be reasons for ^ 

We cannol of course, deny tot there can ^ “'"f, 

thing, without denj-ing tot reason can cause acuon, and 

would be charitable to regard Hume’s ar^m^t not ^ ard^ng 

these two nmtters but as parsing legitimately, though not ophaUy. 

from one to the other. rAtue 

\Vhatc\'er the cause, having concluded that rt^n . 

action he argues that a passion is necessary to moli^tc ^ ^ ^ 

evident from what I have said tot this cannot foUiw j 

principle tot causes and effects must be ‘onginal , 

cannot be propositions; for beliefs also are ‘ongmal eswtenra , an 
on tot principle alone would be as qualified as passions 
action. Here too, then, Hume’s assumption is tot_theproperconm^_ 
vdlh actions in the practical-theoretical distinedon is . J 

and passions, as ‘original existences*, connect wth what is pra 
rather than with what is theoretical. . , .-^estton 

One of my aims is to show that the practical-thewncal 
been exaggerated b^* being represented as a dis^cUon 
actiom and propositions, and that actions and bebefi present a 
fomndable contrast- 1 can further this aim, and strengthen the 
that beliefs arc ‘original existence^, b>’ indicating bncfiy some o 
extensive possibiliiies of connexions between passions and beli ^ o 
all logical kinds, whether practical or not, i.e. between the passio 
and what is theoretical. 'Ihus: as with doing something I 
to bclie%'c somctlung, I can believe it passionately, I can feel i^c 
to bclicii'e it, I can l«licvc it because I am angry, jealous, d^rcssen 
or excited; like araduct, belids can be partial or impartial; 
though fools may be different from knaves, it does not follcw 
person may not, e,g, believe inronsislcnt things because be is ’ 
vain, inconsiderate, cowardly, proud or Idndheartcd. It may, tn » 
appear odd that the conflict between reason and jiassion 
so much more prominently, and that the possible necessity of P"' 
sions as causes has been considered so much more seriously, ut 



. 

matters, ii mere arc grounds, as 1 thinic there are, for regarding m- 
pasnons as more important in the practical than in the theoreUca* 
field, one of them at least is the o ppos i te of what some philosophers 
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seem to have thought; it is that to do something because one svanis 
to is not to ^ the slave of passion but to do it of one’s o^vn free \vil] 
neccwanly for some reason, and often for a good reason. This is 
^tainly not true of believing something. But this is not because 
bchds, being propositions, have their being exclusively in the 
op^tional area of the reason or intellect, and can be appraised 
and accounted for only in terms of logic, as true or false, consistent 
or inconsistent, etc.; a naan’s moods, feelings, attitudes, character 
and moral qualities can have their bearing on them. 


Logical properties and rational principles 

I want now to consider whether the practicahtheoretical contrast 
can be diminished from the other side: if belitls can be appraised 
and accounted for in moral terms, liie actions, can actions be 
appraised, like beliefs, in terms of logic? As Hume said, actions 
cannot be true or false, like propositions; but can they nor, like 
beliefs and propositions, be consistcntorinconsistent? 

is true and the truth or probable truth ofj foUosvs from then 
the feet that ^ is a good reason for believing that f. This hypothetical 
indicates something of the relation between logic and reason: it 
shows how, to put the point figuratively, truths about logical pro* 
perties are reflected oormadvely as reqiiirements imposed upon us 
by reason. For the antecedent of the hypothetical is concerned 
entirely vdth logical matters, proportions and their properties, 
truth and implication; whereas the consequent is in some sense 
normative, a principle that can be conform^ to or contravened by 
the psychological states of people, j.c- by their believing something. 
It is in this svay that logical truths arealso normative ‘laws of thought’. 
And it is for this reason that some words designating the logical 
properties of propositions are also words of appraisal applicable to 
people and their psychological states: e.g. it is inconsistent to 
believe incomistent things, and the person who believes inconsistent 
things can himself be appraised as inconristent; and inconsistency is 
contrary to reason. 

Principles of lo^c (and the range of the word 'principles’ aptly 
bears this out) thus have a dual function, and the notion that, e.g. 
analytic principles are non-substandiw can be misunderstood. As 
truths about the way things are they give us no information: ^cy 
cannot be falsified, i.c. contravened. As norms about the way things 
ought to be they cannot be falsified other; but they can be contra- 
vened, by our beliefs, statements and arguments about the u-ay things 
are. Though I cannot logically, I logically can, believe that ^ and 
that p implies ^ without also believing that this is not possible if 
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I am to be logical, but it is logically possible. And if it “ P^°.' 
logically impossible, this is not because the modtts poncns pnnciplc 
analytic but because its truth is obvious. 


Universality 

However plain these things may seem when we are 
on theoretical matters, in the area of practical . f^^jcn 

strength of our philosophical prejudices about the distincuon 
theo^ and practice, they are easily forgottcn. This is ^ 

some familiar views about tbe status of what « generally ? , 

as the most important analytic principle in this area, the p P 
of universality. This principle may be formulated as 
particular person ought to do a certain thing in a particular 
tion, he and anyone else in a situation of the same rclcv 
ought to do the same kind of thing. ^ . . . 

Some philosophers have questioned the importance 
principle on the ground that being analytic and logically 
it cannot be an object-level principle about acuons, ^ ^ - j, 
conduct; it must be a second-level rule, e.g. about language, 
therefore formal and non-substantive, and thus not a 
principle; to be practical a principle must be substantive, ^P*^.,. _ 
being conformed to or contravened by what people do. It is a fami 
idea that analytic principles arc not action-guiding. ^ 

Some odd suggestions are sometimes associated with this i 
e.g. that since the principle of universality is a rule of language a _o 
the word ‘ought’, someone who appears to contravene the pnncip 
must be using the word ‘ought’ in an unusual way, with an unusua 
meaning. If this ^vere the case, analytic principles would be n^^ 
substantive in the strong sense that they not only could not be fa i 
fiedbut also could not be contravened : no one could ever say orbcli 
inconsistent things. It would be logically impossible, not simp y 
illogical, to believe logically impossible things. This is one way ® 
making people less illogical and irrational, but not, one feels, 
most satbfactory way. - 

A related view removes the principle of universality equally a 
from the scene of the action; this is the view that the principle 
‘morally neutral’ and non-substantive in this way, that mora 
judgments, principles and codes must conform to the principle ^ 
order to be moral and not non-moral. In other ^vords, universality 
b a necessary condition of something’s being a judgment, pnncipie 
or code of morality rather than of, say, etiquette. The idea 
therefore, b that the requirement of universality is implied by the 
word ‘moral’ as that word b applied not to conduct but to judgments, 
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pnncipla and codes of conduct; it it lliought to be this that dis- 
linpushci them irom judgments, etc., of other logical types, i c 
from those that am non-motal. Ttis last point, of course, does not 
Mmv. As contradictories, the terms 'moral’ and 'non-moral' cannot 
DC distinpishcd simply by a necessary condition for the application 
oJ one of them; sufficient conditions arc also required. The fact is ' 
that univcrsaiity is a requirement of judgments other than those of 


Hut this IS not to agree that universality is a necessary condition of 
a judgement’s being a moral judgment in such a way that lacking 
it the judgment must be of some other logical kind. Such an infer* 
pretation of the principle makes a mistake that is very relevant to 
present interests. Suppose I say ofSmith that he ought to have done 
a certain thing, but of Jones, tvho u-as in the same circumstances, 
lliat he ought not to have done that thing. These two judgments 
contravene the principle of univ'crsallty, and on the view we are 
considering it would therefore ibllow that not both can be moral 
judgments, but that one at least must be, c.g. a judgment of 
etiquette. Tliis is enough to disqualify this account of the status of 
ifie principle. For my example is of a pair of judgroenu that 
indubitably can bodi be judgments of morality; though they cannot 
both be acceptable, since their contravention of an analytic prin« 
dple (of universality) makes them inconsbtent. One of them, it Is 
true, might be not moral but immoral, e.g. in specifying something 
immoral as svhat ought to be done. Or it might perhaps be said to 


be not moral but immoral if accepted by somebody because of some 
moral defect, c.g. selfishness; and as I have pointed out, judgments 
of other logical kinds, c.g. mathematical, may be immoral in this 
latter svay, though for obvious reasons judgments of morality are 
peculiarly liable to this kind of shortcoming. But this does not make 
them non-moral judgments. If the terms ‘moraJ’ and ‘non-mo^’ 
are to be used in the descriptive classification ofjudgments according 
to their logical status, the criterion of svhat is moral must itself be 
morally neutral in this sense, that it must admit to this class all 
judgments that arc in one svay or another unacceptable Judgments 
oftiiat class. The principle of universality is not morally neutral in 
this way. It is not, that is, non-subsCanlive in this ivay. Moral judg- 
ments, beliefs, principles and codes can contravene it. 

It is not difficult to see how the view under criticiOT involves a 
confusion of the sort already outlined, by failing to distinguish the 
sorts of things that can and the sorts of things that cannot contravene 
an analytic principle, between the role of such a principle as a 
about logical properties and its role as a norm governing our belteis. 
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judgment, principles and codes. If we say 

logically must conform to the principle of umv f (he 

bSJ. Properly understood, this is J”™, 

principle: it Ltdd mean that it is analyUc that VeapT- 

lught to conform to the principle (if they are to ’“f* Jjjeiicfi). 
able) ; not that it is analytic that they ere ^ „ot thl 

The non-normative truth that is logically 

latter, which is about judgments what morally 

but one on a so-to-speak lower logical level, ah „n;vci5al, 

ought to be done: namely, that moral °>>l>ganons e.g.. are ur^ ^ 

i.e whatever our beliefi about them, something 

what morally ought to be done unless any other ** S 

relevant kind is abo what morally ought to be done. It , 

say, moral obligations that logicaUy cannot *5,? 

of universaUty, not our beUefs about what are moral obhpUom, 

though these cannot other if they arc to be logical, i.c, cons 


Can analytic reason be practical? 

What then is the status of the principle of universality? ^ 
argued that the view that it is non-substantive in the 
cannot be contravened by our moral beliefi, judgments, pnn p 
and codes is untenable. The question I want to raise now is 
it can be substantive in what might be thought to be a stronger s » 

i.e. >vhcthcr it can be contravened not only by beliefs but ^ o 
actions. If the principle is analytic, is it the case that analytic p 
dples are non-substanlivc in the sense that they are not ac 
g;uiding? Can analytic reason be practical? ^ , 

One thing to notice is that the principle is a principle of thwre _ 
reason in a wider sense than the one already indicated : as wth o 
matters we have considered, it docs not discriminate betwwn P*? , 
tical and theoretical matters. Once it is realised that the word oug 
is not a peculiarly moral word, it is tempting to suppose that uni 
vcrsality is a requirement of practical reason in general, moral an 
otherwise; and certainly it can be fonnulated as a principle 
reasons for doing things. Thus: if the fact that/> is a reason for 
some particular thing, any fact of the same relevant kind is equal y 
reason for doing the same kind of thing. Since a reason for 
something is necessarily a reason for believing that that thing oug 
to be done, or would a good thing to do, it follows that the pn^' 
ciplc is theoretical in this sense, that it holds of reasons for beliei^ng 
that something ought to be done. But it is theoretical in a still wider 
sense; and indeed, it applies even more widely than this, wher^er 
the notion of reason itsclfu applicable: for universality is a require- 
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ment ofre^on in general, not simply of practical reason. It could 
r ° ^ meaning of the word ‘reason’. Thus. 

Jl the fact that p ts a reason for something, any fact of the same 
relevant kind ts equally a reason for the same kind of thing. This is 
true, whether the reason is a reason for doing something, believing 
something, hoping, fearing or svanting something, or what not. In 
particular, >vhen^ the reason b a reason for believing or thinking 
that q, the principle holds whatever the logical status of the pro- 
position q, svithout discrimination. Represented in this way, the 
principle of universality is the requirement that every inference must 
have a principle. 

It docs not follow that the principle of universality is not closely 
connected wnth the meaning of the word ‘ought’. For this word, like 
many others selected ibr special consideration by moral philosophers, 
is not only not peculiar to moral matters, it is not peculiar to practical 
matters in general. Consider this variant on an old joke; ‘The regi- 
ment ought to move off at 8 p.m. The moon ought to rise at 9 p.m.* 
Though not svithout qualification, the word ‘ought* signifies the 
pressure of reason in general, theoretical as svell as practical. 

A prima facie case for the contention that, though analytic, the 
principle of universality can be contravened by actions is this: 
actions can be consistent or joconsisteot, and inconsistency is the 
contravention of an analytic principle. But it might be objected: 
this inconsistency cannot be of the same kind as inconsistency of 
beliefs. For though believing something cannot be true or false, what 
is believ'ed can be: and it is because propositions can be inconsistent 
that beliefs can be inconsistent. It is ibis relationship of a belief to 
its object that makes inconsistency logically possible, i.c. it is this 
that makes it lo^cally possible to believe what is logically impossible. 
Actions cannot have this kind of relation to propositions or to any- 
thing else: there is a difference between believing something and 
^vhat is believed, but no comparable difference between doing some- 
thing and what is done. It is not logically possible to do what U 
logically impossible, i.e. it is not logically possible for actions to be 
inconsistent. Thus, It might be claimed, though Hume’s aigument is 
faulty in detail, it can be modified to allow for behwng and doing 

. .t - .1. .1 «nrt «fi]t l>t< 


from the logical properties of wha • * * • t* u 

Hume’s language, believing is ‘represaUativc’ in a svay la which 
doing is not, and it is because of this that believing things is, and 
doing things is not, subject to rational appraisal as, e.g. consistent or 
inconsistent. . , . * »» 

Hotvever, what Hume meant by ‘representative is not clear. He 
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held, e.g. that passions are like actions in bang 
and not ‘representative’ ; but passions are '•'‘= is 

that as a distinction can be dtavm betwem believing . ^ 
believed, he. between a belief and its object, so also ^ ^sUncho 
can be drawn between a passion and its object, e.g. be . 

ing something and what is wanted, betsveen approval and svhatn 
apVoved of, betsveen fear and what one is afraid of, ^ 

aSsvhat one hopes for. It may be that It 

svith passions is as inept as contrasting propositions ssnth actio _ 
may be less inept to contrast believing something with S , 

approving of something, and svhat is believed with svhat u 
or approved of. Things approved of arc not 
seme of being true or false, but logical properties are not 
to things that can be true or false. If aiscnic is by dcfimtion ^ P . 
it would be inconsistent, but logically possible, to approve ol gi^s 
a patient arsenic but not of giving bim poison. In approvmg o 
I am ‘logically committed’ to approving of the other, i.c. 1 o g 
in consistency, that is, to be logical, to approve of both ot offo' • 
But because no comparable distinction can be dra'vn 
action and its object, i.c. between doing something and wna 
done, actions clearly cannot be inconsistent in this way. And it 
be thought that if we ask the question ‘Of what sort must an ^ 
odstcnce” be for it to be a possible subject of logical appraisal, 
answer is ‘The sort of thing that has an object in this sense, 
can be logically possible to . . . what is logically impossible. A 
it is logically possible, though inconsistent, to approve of 
patient anenic but not of giving him poison; and logically ’ 

though inconsbtent, to decide to give him arsenic but not to give turn 
poison; but it is clearly not logically possible to give him arsemc 
and not give him poison. Hosvcvcr, this is logically impossi^ e 
because such a thing would not only contravene the analytic pnn* 
ciplc that arsenic is poison, it would falsify it. The question^ i3 
whether the principle of universality, though analytic, is a prin- 
ciple of a different sort, namely one that actions could contrav^e 
without falsifying. "What is proved by the impossibility of 
a patient arsenic vdthout giving him poison is that an action logicaBy 
cannot be inconsistent with itsdf, as a belief can be inconsistent 
itself. But when a person’s belirf is inconsistent with itself, or s^' 
contradictory, the inconsistency in what is believed can always be 
analysed into a conjunction of two propositions, one inconsistt^^ 
with the other; and this conjunction of tv.’o propositions can be 
represented as a temporal conjunction of two beliefs, i.c. as two 
beliefs held at the same time, one inconsistent with the other. Clearly, 
a person’s actions cannot be inconsistent in exactly this way, since he 
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cannot do inconsistent things at one and the same time. But no 
such Impossibility is required to contravene the principle of xmi« 
versality. This principle compares two different situations of the 
same relevant kind, and says that if a particular thing is what ought 
to be done in one, something of the same relevant kind is tvhat ought 
to be done in the other. It is It^cally possible for someone to do 
different things on occasions of the same relevant kind, and this at 
least would not falsify the principle of universality. 

Notes 

I The ideas outlined in this paper have since been developed, and 
in some wajT modified, in my book Reason in Tktoiy and Praclice, 
Hutchinson University Library, 1969. For instance, what in this paper 
I refer to as ‘the complex position of the concept of belief* is far more 
fully explored in the book, and partly in »nsequence I there reject 
the viesv stated in the paper, that there can be non-theorctical reasons 
for believing things, i.c. reasons that do not bear on the truth of what 
is believed. 
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J. D. Mabbott 
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I PROPOSE to consider in this pap< 
played by reason in non-moral 

ethics is a separate issue vdthwhic . 

‘The thoughts are to the desires as scouts and spies, 
abroad, and find the way to the things desired’ (Hobbtg. 
is and ought to be the slave of the passions* (Hume). Here is 
first activity of reason in conduct; it discovers means to the ends s 
by desire. On Hume’s view reason alone can never be ^ 
action; reason alone can never oppose a desire. Take ria 
example. I am thirsty and sec some ^vate^. Something in me, M"- 
ever, says ‘Don’t drink it* This, says Plato, must be reason. How 
might tl^ occur? Reason might say, ‘Higher ujwtre^ is a farm; 
water is probably polluted.* Hume would maintain that reason i 
here pointing out that this water would be likely to cause me to 
a stomach-ache- But the opposition to thirst is then provided who y 
by my desire not to have a stomach-ache. Reason alone is po%\xrl^* 
\Vc all know cases to confirm this. We say, ‘Stop and think before 
you do that,* Our friend says, ‘Well, what?’ We reply, ‘If you go 
ahead you will be unpopul^.’ He says, ‘I knoss'. What about it. 
We recall Hippoclcidcs in Herodotus, who stood on his head on 
a table at his engagement party. ^Vhen his prospective fathcr-in- 
law said, ‘You have danc^ away your marriage,* he repliea> 
‘Hippoclcidcs doesn’t care.* 

But these examples reveal another activity of reason quite different 
from that of sccldng means to ends already actively desired. Reas<m 
can show us that actions will lead to or deprive us of other ends which, 
when wc notice them, we feel to be objects of aversion or desire. Now 
Hume himself admits the second type of rational activity:* 

Reason can influence our conduct only after two ways: cither 
when it excites a passion by informing us of the existence of 
something which is a proper object of it; or when it discovers 
the connection of causes and cficcts so as to afford us means of 
exerting any passion. 


X some points concerning the part 
conduct. The place of reason m 
h I shall not be directly concerned. 
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(Hume’s picture) of a conflict of desires is like a boxing “ 

which both sides cannot win. What reason does here is to ensure tnai 

both sides do win. , . 

We regard Kohler’s apes as showing mtelhgcnce when Utey 
jumping sticks or make piles of boxes on which to cji^nb to ^cac 
bananas. Should we not be even more astonished if we lou 
evidence of an animal ha^dng two conflicting desires and 
to satisfy both, one after the other? Should wc not be more astonish^ 
still if we had reason to believe that the stronger desire had had » 
satbfaction postponed to that of the weaker? ^d should 
regard all that as evidence of a level of intelligence higher 
anything KShler’s apes display? What is involved here is 
tion of time. Any administrator or business man knows tha 
planning of time (his own time included) is one of the most 
and rewarding uses to which he can put his intelligence. vVe a^ 
seen that this often means putting off a present desire with a proi^ 
sory note. I know of no evndencc that any animal is capable o! • 
Most children \viU not accept promissory notes. Many adults ar 
noticeably weak in envisaging time-plans as solutions for their P™ 
lems and conflicts, or in their power to devise such timc-plaM» or » 
their capacity to stick to them when they have been devisw- An 
just so far as they fail in one or more of these three vv'a)^ (and peop c 
who fail in one tend to fail in the others) they fall back into the 
Humean condition of satisfying the strongest desire of the momcn 
and using reason only as its slave. And this is a frequent form o 
uiuntelligent and Irrational action. 

In the simple case I have considered, the two desires remain un- 
affected by the planning. I go to sec my colleague and get the boos. 
Meantime my hunger remains unabated (or increased) until in its 
turn it, too, is satisfied. But there arc many ways in which planrung 
results in altering the desires themselves, and the possibility o 
satisfying them. The desire whose satisfaction is postponed m^Y 
diminish or disappear; and when this is known a time-plan may 
be used to weaken or destroy it. ‘Count ten when you are angry* 
Secondly, a time-plan can eliminate the actual occurrence of a 
desire by the paradoxical method of anticipating it. Civilized people 
in easy circumstances are seldom very hungry or thirsty; they do 
not cat and drink because they arc hungry or thirsty but because their 
time-plan prescribes it. Their regular meals stave off these desires. 
Thirdly, a time-plan can check the operation of a desire by ensuring 
that, when the time comes for it to arise, it will not be possible or 
to satisfy it. If I want to reduce my smoking I put only a few 
dgarettes in my case before leaving home and keep none where I 
work; if I am suiddally inclined I give my gun to a friend to keep for 
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for its own sake, or in order to spend it on a 
Neithcr desire is more rational than the other; nci 

is simply one particular desire among the others . I th > 
reasons. First, beeause he had said that all is not 

desires for ‘something external , and pli^ures PP ^ ^ nf 
an ‘external' object. But this was a mistake. 
particular desires which are not desires for eternal o j . 

(whose object is knowledge— an internal state), Moreover, 

ke desire for sleep, all these are obvious 
even when it is plausible to say the tone is one for ■'not 

this is reaUy misleading shorthand. When J ^ j an 

desire a driiik, I desire <a drink. -What would satnfy me is 
external object, water or beer, but to do something wi 
Thus the first reason why Butler may have concluded that tn ra 
for pleasure is not a particular passion was the mistaken vicsv 
particular passions arc for external objects, wheri^ may 

second reason why he refused to recognize a desire for P'“'“ . ' 

have been the psychological fact which is the ® 
takes of hedonism or cudaemonism. Whenever I 
and achieve it, I achieve pleasure or happiness as well. Tne only y 
to get pleasure or happiness is to have other desires and have 
satisfied. But it docs not follow from this that the pursuit ol^ ^ 
of happiness has the status Butler attributes to self*lovc. Here _ 
mistake and a confusion. The mistake is to suppose that the pursui 
a desirable by-product of a desired end is something higher or rno 
rational or more expressive of the whole self than the pursuit o 
desired end itself. And the confusion b one between the 
happiness and the achievement of happiness. It may be true 
I achieve happiness if I have many desires and have all of t 
satbfied. But I can do this without desiring happiness. Indeed, x ^ 
desire happiness — if I enthrone the principle of self-love as Bu c 
defines it — I shall almost certainly lose it. In the same way 
of our particular desires have health as a by-product. ‘A 
what you fancy does you good.* We pursue our meab, our wa 
and our games with no thought of health, yet health ensues. ^ 
enthrone the pursuit of health over all our lives is to lose health m 
hypochondria. - 

Butler’s language occasionally hints at an alternative account 
self-love. He sometimes substitutes *good’ or ‘interest’ for ‘happiu^ 
as its object. To say that a man b achieving what b hb good or hi* 
interest may mean simply that he b getting most of what he ivants. 
When ‘interest’ b used in the plural, thb interpretation is even 
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morepIausibJe. ‘TTjc very idea ofinterest or happiness consists in this 
than an appetite or affection enjoys its object ... The very idea of 
mtcrat or happiness, other than the absence of pain, implies par- 
ticular appetites or affections, these being necessary to constitute 
that interest or happiness . . . Men form a general notion ofinterest, 
some placing it in one thing, some in another.’* ‘If we will act 
comformably to the economy of man’s nature, reasonable self-love 
must govern.’* ‘Our interest or good being constituted by nature, 
self-love only puts us upon obtaining and securing it.’7 ‘Human 
nature is ... a composition of various parts, body, spirit, appetites, 
particular passions and affections; lor each of ^vhich reasonable 
self-love would lead us to have due r^ard and make suitable 
proWsion.** 

These quotations, and particularly the last of them, suggest a 
different view of seffJovc, A man is under the influence of a par- 
ticular desire; he \vants x. He considers the raults of getting x and 
observes that to achieve x may involve sacrificing and z which he 
also wants. He observes that tomorrow or neat year he will want a 
and h though he does not want them now. So far Humean reasoning 
tvould allow him to go. But he now goes on to consider how he is to 
get all these things or as many of (hem as possible. And much the 
most common ans;ver is a time-plan. Notice that the making of such 
a time-plan does not involve the appearance of any new or ulterior 
object of desire-other than x, y, z, « and h— su^ as pleasure or 
happiness. It involves the orgam'ration of the particular desires I 
have or expect to have, and not the addition to them or the substi- 
tution for them of some quite different desire. And such organiza- 
tion, widened to include all actual or anticipated desires, would be 
(on this second or alternative view) the activity of self-love. 

With this second interpretation Butler would indeed have been 
justified in regarding self-love as rational in a ^vay in which the 
particular desires arc not. He would have been entitled to give it a 
hierarchical position above the desires (since it orders and organizes 
them) but not I think a morally higher status. And obviously ^is 
interpretation justifies (as the pleasure-happiness interpretation 
could not) phrases like ‘the whole sclT, ‘on the whole’, ‘general’ and 
indeed the very name ‘self-love’. This interpretation also removes the 
paradox of self-love. ‘If self-love wholly engrosses us and leaves 
room for no otherprincipic there can be no such thing as happiness.’* 

It is very difficult to reconcile this with BuUer’s repeated assertion 
of the superiority of self-love to aH other aims (conscience alone 
excepted, and conscience is not here involved). On the fost mter- 
pretalion the paradox is inevitable. ‘If you ^mild get happiness, 
forget it.’ But on the second he could say, ‘Forget about pleasure; 
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forget about happiness; go for what you %vMt. 
arc other things, too, worth having. See you do not imss 

lack of forethought and design. alternatives 

We can deal more briefly rvith Kant berause the ‘ 
are the tame at in BnUer and ^use the “"^f'‘'V°"p„fosor 
them hat already been brought out very 
Paton.n> (I thould add here that Profestor Pawn « 
on moral psychology in whom I have found any r gm 
type of rational aedvity I am dUcuttmg m thii paper. C ^ ■ 

ttJ-ii j \ T», Critimu of Practical Reason we tin 


ruptedly accompanying his whole of 

principle which maket thit the tupremc ground of deterro 
ihe wUl it the principle of self-love.- Here agarn js the M<-im 
delinidon of self-love. But in Kant, at Professor P°'" 

there arc c%’en clearer traces of the alternative theory. ^ hecatisc 
the stroi^est and most intimate inclination to happiness, . 
it is just in this idea that all inclinations are combined into 
Kant refers also to ‘man’s tvants and inclinations, the 
faction of which he sums up under the name of happinetf. 


aon oi wmen nc sums uji utiuv* — -rr r-eaion 

again, ‘In the precepts of prudence, the whole bunness ® 
consists in uniting aU the ends which are prescribed for tu ^ 
desires in the one single end, happiness’, though Kant shjw ° 
the utilitarian interpretation by adding to this sentence an 
ordinating the means for attaining it.*‘« i, M the 

We may here recall a sinular transition in Mill who also 
first view as his main doctrine. *By happiness b intended^ p 
and the absence of pain . . . pleasure and freedom frorn pain ^ 
only things desirable as ends.’** But, later on, ‘money b in many 

desired as an end in itself Money b desired not for the sake ° 

end but as part of the end . . . The desire of it b not a differ^t 
from the desire of happiness any more than the love of music or 
desire of health. They are included in happiness . . . Happm^ 
not an abstract idea but a concrete whole, and these are some 
its parts.’** 

We began thb enquiry with the example from Plato of the 
who was thirsty yet rejected a drink. Plato’s view that in thb 
the competing dements were desire and reason was contrasted " 
Hume’s that the competitors arc thirst and aversion from stoma 
ache; and Hume’s was agreed to be the more plausible descnptio * 
But thb verdict may now be reconsidered. The example we ^ 
was one where the water was foul and a danger to heal^- 
should the desire for health be treated as ultimate? Hume gives a 
answer to thb problem. ‘Ask a man why he uses excrebe; he wi 
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anwer time h UikapMs hdih. If you thou enquire u ir Jr 
desva kealA, he ^vUI readily reply, because sickness is painful. If you 
push y-our enquincs further and desire a reason wh^ he hales pain, it is 
impossible he should ever give any. This is an ultimate end,’" Here 
IS the answer we suggested; he rejects the drink because he u-ants to 
avoid a stomach-ache. But in the same passage Hume continues at 
once to give an alternative answer which opens the svay to the true 
Perhaps to ^ur second question, he desires health, he may 
also reply that tl is ructssaiy for the exercise of hu calling. If you ask 
ivhy he is anxious an that head, he will answer, because he desires to get 
mon^. If you demand uihy? It is on instrument of pleasure, sap he. 
^d beyond this it is an absurdity to ask for a reason.' The implica- 
tion is that pleasure or avoidance of pain are the ultimate ends 
discovered by such enquiries. But surely the real reason why tve 
wsh for health is not Just that illness is painful, but that illness is 
‘incapacitating*. Health is necessary not only for ‘the exercise of our 
calling’ hut for our hobbies, our social activities, our work for our 
Incnds and so on. Illness prevents us fiom getting and doing all the 
myriad things wesvant to get and to do. It m^es planningimpossible. 
And it is this rather than any particular pain or the loss of any 
particular pleasure which lies behind our desire for health. The 
activity of reason I have been discussing has escaped ooiiee partly, 

I think, because our vocabulary includes no words appropriate is this 
connexion and partly because the activity is never pressed to those 
ideal limits which would make the use of a single tvord proper to 
describe it as a 'principle of actfon’. 

Mill’s change of mind is obviously an improvement and the recog- 
nition of plain /act, yet ‘happiness’ is quite an absurd name for the 
‘concrete whole’ which he envisages, as G. E. Moore pointed out 
with great gusto.’* ‘Happiness’ is certainly in English a name for a 
state of mind other than all the states of affsirs normally dcslr^ 
as ends. It, like pleasure (if lhc>' can be distinguished), accompanits 
or follows theachic%’emcnt ofa desired end. There is no name for the 
‘concrete whole’ svhich is the good for man. But this is because there 
is no such ‘concrete whole’. ^ ^ 

We certainly attempt to order and organize our desires, but self- 
love’ svould be a very misleading name for the tendency to do this. 

It borrosvs its normal force from the contrmt wiA love of others. 

Yet, as Butler points out, love of others in its \‘anous forms 
a group of desires svhich are among those sve have to order and 
harmonize. The same argument whhA makes Butler refute to call 
desires ‘selEsh’ or ‘intcrated’ should make us equally suspiaom of 
calling this orgam'zing tendency' 'selflove’—though of couree o.n the 
hedonist or happiness analysis 'self-love* WTSuId be less molcading. 
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But no name « needed. For no Se 

ever make of this tendency occur m choosing a career or P . 
rSay. In the latter Sse. we ask ‘what are ‘hj ™ *Se 
want to do?' and we try to fit them in or m many “ P a 

Some of them of course have to go to the i I ®hould 

severely truncated form. Or again, if I Mk things I 

like to live when I retire, I have to consider wha sorU ^ 
am likely to want or to want to do, and how best „ in 

them, can be fitted in. But if anyone asks inc what is ^ 

me which thus tries to fit a number of different ‘ 

single plan, ‘self-love’ seems an inadequate j®; ^nd 

both because altruistic ends may be among those „ 

because a holiday or even a career does not cover the who ic,], 

life. ‘Prudence’ comes a little nearer the mark, but it, too, hw 
ring. I think ‘intelligent anticipation’ is the cornmon pnra 
nearly appropriate, but the emphasis in it is on ‘ » 

(The distinction between the happiness analysis of selwo 
that I have been suggesting has some relevance m conncMO 
the basic assumptions of economics. Economic theory naa 
rested on a utilitarian basis of maximum happiness as the aim 
man so far as he was rational. There have recently been mov , 
which Pareto was the forerunner, away from this utilitarian 
towards other criteria of rational decision.)’® . 

In stating the aim of this paper I explicitly excluded 
but there is here an exact parallel to the use of reason which 
described. I have been considering so far conflicts of desire a 
noticing how the construction of time-plans can sometimes 
them and can sometimes prevent them from arising. The para e 
with conflicts of duty. Those who complain of conflicts of duti« a 
often people who have failed to devise a time-plan for their ^ 

have failed to carry it out when they have devised it. We often 
ourselves in ‘impossible situations* because we have put ourselves 
them. One of our obligations is to think before acting. Two typ 
of such thinking arc parallel to the types Hume recognized m non 
moral conduct. We have to think about means of carrying out ou 
obligations, and we have to consider whether carrying out one 
obligation will result in shirking others. Moral philosophers tend^ 
stop here, as Hume stopped, and to regard the resulting situation 
widi its conflict of duties as a straight fight in which the stronger 
(‘more stringent’) duty should prevail. Yet surely here, too, there 
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IS room for the of thinkinff which trie* to plan the organized 
and orderly achievement of our duties or as many of them as 
possible. They sometimes cannot be combined in a plan but this 
need not be taken as the normal or the only case; and frequently 
this special case occurs because of a failure yesterday or last week to 
plan so that they can be combined. 

I have thought it worth while to describe this special function of 
reason in conduct because Hume’s inQuence is strong today and his 
position very plausible. And it is also the case that the triumphs of 
science have tended to have the effect they had on Hume — to 
restrict the use of ‘reason’ to those types of reasoning /bund in 
mathematics (and logic) and natural science. And this, iflt developed, 
would result in irrationalist wews of conduct and ethics. In ‘uiiUng 
up’ this activity of reason I may have given the impression that 
only by such attentive and continuous planning can anyone get 
along well in life. But there are three cautions to be observed here. 

First, in non-moral action, planning can obviously be overdone. 

It may not allow for the unexpected. The man who solves his prob- 
lems by time-plans is o/len the man who refuses to change them when 
new circumstances arise. Then again it is often advisable to leave 
some chance for gaining implann^ ends, and this the planner may 
tend to overlook. His nose is so deep In his map that he misses the 
kingfisher. Again, there must be a place for spontaneous creative 
activity, whidi is often wrongly and abusively called 'improvisation’. 
And planning of time, like planning of space or money or energy, 
itself consumes time (and space or money or energy), and may leave 
too little of these commodities for the activities planned. The too- 
rational man then becomes a Hamlet, whose 
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but to the over-development of some particular P®'™' ^ 
man who carefully plans how to get most ctTeetively all the thi gs 
wanu may present just as unadmirablc a character. 

The third caution is a stronger form of 
theories which try to Bnd in the ideal of a unified or ha^ojimm 
sclfin which all compatible desires {including 

almiistie ones) are satisfied in due proportion a defimUon ^ he 
moral standard. Plato is not free from this. Butler, in 
simile, comes near it. T. H. Green's self-rrahzation 
and, though earefuUy qualified, it r^ains => 

Professor Baton’s coherence theory of the good svill. 
raw material of non-moral planning is the desires, so 
of actions lies in the ends pursued and the motives from whi ^ 
are pursued and coherence or organization has here, too, r 
conditional or dependent place. , .-^.Jinnus 

Much of this paper seems to me obvious, not to say plabtuo 
But the obvious is sometimes overlooked in the pursuit oi one- 
theories or through the adoption of unduly^ limited views o 
nature and powers of ‘reason’ or ‘intelligence*. ^ Jntne 

A last word. I have been writing throughout of reason » 
this and ‘desire’ doing that, of desires conflicting and oi r 
organizing them. It is clear that such language is y- 

1 have used it only because the authorities I wanted to 
used it and because its use greatly reduces the length of the sen c 
we frame. I am sure that it would be safer and more accura c 
eliminate these ‘faculty* words, if strict accuracy was ’ 

Instead of saying, ‘Thirst is a desire not for an external ° J® / 
water, but for an activity, drinking* I should say, ‘When a 
thirsty he would not be satisfied by being given ^vate^ but only y 
being allowed to drink it.’ Or again, when I say, ‘Reason 
to satisfy both desires by means of a time-plan’ I should say, A 
can properly be said to be acting intelligently when he airar^es 
achieve at tivo difTcrent times two activities both of which he ^ 
to achieve and which he cannot achieve simultaneously, 
whole of the paper could be rewritten in th«e terms, avoiding 
nouns ‘reason’, ‘desire’, etc., altogether, \rithout any change 
loss of meaning. It would be twee as long; it would be 
pedantic to read; and, unless all the Butler, Hume, Kant and 
passages were rewritten in this sterilized language too, the 
between thrir views and those I have been presenting would 
lost. 
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causes 
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Introduction 


The traditional problem of the frerfom of the 

men are ever rcepomible for the things they Ltions Quiti: 

are subject to praise and blame for some of *cir 
clearly, in some cases they are not; and C j^eir 

because of the kind of explanations see are able to P™ Jf , 
actions. On the other hand, in those cases ''-ha-c men ^ 

responsible for what they do, their acB are harmy be 

iniSpUcable: rather, where men arc responsible their ^ 

explained, hut by a different kind of explanabon fro 
appropriate when they are not responsible. The problOT « 
find it difficult to say precisely which kind of explanaoom ™ h 
and which allow, responsibility, and why. As a result of this, 
can arise as to whether we arc ever responsible for ot o 
This doubt may arise in tivo ways, requiring two difTcrmt so 
answer. Ftrstf it may be thought that ^osc kinds of 
human actions whidi, when they apply, appear to rule out r^o ^ 
bility, alwap apply. Secorulljf it may be thought that . 
adons of human acdon ivhich do apply in those cases in w' 
attribute responsibility turn out, on doscr inspecdon, and p 
dcndcally, to rule out responsibility. . •. 

The first kind of doubt might arise as follor\«. A moto 
accused of driving at sixty miles an hour in the wrong direction P 
a one-way street. He defends himself by saying that he was 
ing a steep hill, his brakes failed and his steering links sheer s, 
that he was hdpless. The explanadon of his unfortunate progr» 
down the hill is now one which would equally well do for an 
car or a boulder: an explanation entirely in ph'j'sical terms. In 
a case wc would absolve Mm from any responsibility ^ 

could be said to be responsible for something quite different, suen 
the tmroadworthy condition of the car). Such c^lanations 
universally accepted as ruling out responsibility. But is it not possi 
that cv’cry event which occurs in the world, including those en 
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responsibiUty. To give a positive ac^unt will be to 
sorts of explanation of behaviour do lead to the attnb 
responsibility. But the second kind of doubt fact^nce 

explanations ordimrily taken to “«“"• ,hat if 
we examine the matter more closely— rule it out. ^ ^ _ 

responsibility is possible at all, it must be bcpiusc 
of 


of die satisfaction 


Ser‘ Ktraordinary conditions which it might take a meta- 

physieia^mdese^^b,. ,„po„ibili,y 'vhen what a^man^d^e « 


We 


explained by his svants or desires. But, at any given - . . , 

min is not responsible for having the ''’“".'f 
his actions. How then can he be responsible for doing svh 
from them? Even if we say that a man was H” ^^jo 

responsible for his later becoming the kind of man he now , 
not escape the problem. For if what he did in the past j.^,. 

come of his then wants or desires, he was no more respons 
what he did then than for what he docs now. 

Stated baldly in this way, in the face of j 

cation the problem is not likely to impress. Talk of ‘wants and 
covers a multitude not only of sins but virtues; caruul and p 
taking discrimination is likely to reduce the problem ® 
manageable proportions, if it does not dissolve it ahogether. 
are looking for some general characterization of responsiDiu^j 
it is not self-evident, though perhaps it is all too often . 

faith, that the philosopher’s task of trying to provide such 
ing general characterizations is replaceable without loss by a m X 
piecemeal approach. The attempt will be made in this 
provide such a general account in terms of a notion 

;ons, more precisely characterized than ‘wants and desires , 
unconnected with the notion of wanting. But it is surely 


reasons, more 
not 


start from explanations in terms of wants, if only because some 


of the 

most influential attempts to attack this problem in the pasthave done 
so. I shall mention two. 

The first is that of Thomas Hobbes. For him, men’s actiom ar^ 
caused by their desires (‘endeavours towards and fromwards ), a 
to talk of ‘free will’ over and above the operation of these desires is 
talk nonsense. The second is that of Kant, for whom, 
the outcome of desire, they arc ‘determined’, not ‘free’. Hobb 
and Kant’s conclusions about responsibility are opposite and h^^ 
opposite faults. For Hobbes, a man is ‘free’ and responsible when 
action arises from his desires and not from a cause external to him. 
For Kant, a man is free and responsible only when his action arises 
neither from external causes nor from his desires, but from a 
mysterious act of will which Kant has to go into the noumena 
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talk about what there arc good or bad r^ons 
poindcss and useless. For if the reasons which ptplam huma” acM 
are utterly different from those which jmufy it. ''■j’l”'' P ^ 
able human actions are ever justified. Talk of jusuficatory 
can have no effect on human behaviour. .-non- 

If positive conditions in which a man can be regarde P , 

sible for his actions are to be set out in terms of 
reasons, then it is obvious that these ri^ons j Jf 

explanatory as well. We must also avoid a Mp which 
approach sets for us. and into which Kant has been accused ' 

the trap of thinking that only right acts are those for which i 
responsible; for if we say that acts for which we 
those for which we have justificatory reasons, then it will app 

that we are responsihlc only svhen we are justified. 

I shall now try to give a general account which satisfies me 
svithout falling into the trap. I shall try to set out the con i i 
which a man may be held responsible for his actiom m t ^ 
reasons which arc genuinely explanatory. I shall call ^bese 
able reasons’ ; the term ‘assessable* points to the fact that jt^tjfi 
is relevant to them: they can be spoken of as good; but it . 

imply that they always justify, because they can be spoken ol as 

Pint, I shall tr>' to set out what assessable reasons are. Tberi I shall 
discuss the issue in terms of them, rather than in terms of wan 
desires. Finally, in ray conclusion, I shaU briefly adumbrate a 
positive general account of the conditions of responsibility, an 
indicate that this account enables us to imdcrstand certain mat c 
^vhich svould otherwise remain puzzling. 


Assessable reasons 
Assessable reasons are beliefs 

Whenever someone is responsible for what he does, his action 
be explainable, or at least in part explainable, by reference to wha 
he believed (or, of course, what he knew; it will not affect the presen 
argument to treat knowledge as a sub-class of belief). This rules out, 
straight away, explanations purely in terms of what Hobbes wou 
call external causes or impediments, such as being pushed, or 
carried down a hill in a car. 

No one would deny that in many cases the agent’s beh’rf 
important in the explanation of an act for which he is responsible. 
A man kills another because he believes he is his wife’s seducer, an 
he would not ifhe did not. I drink the poison because I think it is an 
elixir, and I would not if I did not. The hangman executes the 
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murderer because he believes it to be his civic duly, and he would 
not if he did not. But there arc cases which suggest that the agent’s 
beliefi need play no part in the explanation of his action; yet the 
agent is responsible for doing what he does. 

For example, a man in the middle of a street conversation turns 
aside and spits in the gutter. Asked why he did it he says, ‘No 
particular reason: I just did.’ What belief explains his action? He 
surely might be regarded as responsible for what he did, for example 
if the act were ill-mannered. 

It is difficult to point to any belief on the part of the agent tvhich 
might explain his action. Indeed, if it is true that what he did was 
done for no reason at all, it cannot have been done for a reason 
constituted by one of his beliefs. 

I ^vill argue that this case constitutes no exception to the principle 
that whenever someone does something for which he is responsible, 
his action must be explainable, or at least in part explainable, by 
reference to what he believes. I shall argue further that whenever 
someone docs something for which he is responsible, there must be 
some sense in svhich he had a reason for doing what he did. 

To be responsible for what one docs one must surely be aware of 
doing the action under some description (though not ncc^anly the 
description tvhich inculpates). Thus, for e x a m ple, it is surely a 
defence against having shot someone that one was not aware that 
the gun was loaded; or, at least, ifitissdU averred that one ought to 
be more careful in handUng firearms, that one simply did not know 
the object one was handling was a gun. Furthermore, one must not 
only be aware of doing the action under some description; but there 
must be some description of the action under which one is airare o 
doing it, in virtue of which it is done. If what a man ^nis makes no 
difference to svhat he does, then his awareness of his behaviour no 
more suggests that he is responsible for it than his a^varencss_ffiat he 
is unconmollably shivering with cold makes him rKpoiuiblc for 
doing so. If the ways in which he would charactcnzc his «Uon had 
nothing to do wth whether he svas to p^orm it o'* ^ 

seems tt be nol so much his doing unything us huyng somedung 

'"'Kl t;'u.en any acdon for .vW. an 
must be explainable in terms ofsome bebrf; for 
ation ofanLlioninvolves a belief, and 

responsible is one tvhich is done in ^ne of the fact that the agent 
would characterize it in one way rath^ ffian a"®*"; . . 

_ Let ns then ItxsW again at the ^e tn^ 


characterizing this action, ; 


e of whidi the agent may be able to 
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give. H= is wetting the pound, noise 

a breach of manners, clranng h« throat mahng 
-and spitting. He might pve any it m wet the 

action as his reason for do'"g.‘*— ™S V snys he 

pound or annoy Sre he must surely have 

did it for no reason. I just spat. But . itting, and it was 

been aware that what he was f'"g “^‘ t fonstituted- 

because of Ite-not because of all the other thmp 

that he did it. . ^ tt^v arise because it is 

A desire to resist this view of the ““““ ™ ^ jy.. that what 
difficult to see how else he could have .-ibly be mistaken 

he did was spitting is something he could °° P ^^ireumstances. 
about, at least not in any but the most ^nnaUy see fit to 

It is indeed because this is so that we docs not 

mention that for him spitting is, in fact, 'P'“' S' g ^nys he did 
mean it is not true. Other cases where someone honmUy ' 
something for no particular reaMn will 3''°''' ™ . ,,.^d actually 
terization of the act the agent imght have ’ jg characterize 
was, misuken in the belief m terro of which h cme runs 

his action and in virtue of which it was done. mutter 

into the Chancellor of the Exchequer and hears him mu 

‘Iminy, Biminy, Fiminy, Proop, , 

Let the Prime Minister stagger and droop. 

Asked why he is casdng a spell on the Prime J^',"„jrii^?jhat 
‘Oh, no particular reason; I just thought I would. ■ ^ying 

in saying this he would be casting a speU-is what explain h 

what he says. But his belief is in this case undoubte y . tr^j-no 

Why, then, do we say that in these cases the «Uon is do 
reason at all’ or ‘for no particular reason’? These 
where the action is mentioned in terms of the decnp 
mentions that aspect of the act in virtue of which it .^j^at he 
would appear to mean, then, in saying that the ^ofthe 

did for no particular reason, that there is no/ur/Aer de^np 
action which the agent would give, in virtue of which i ' .r^vhat 
that is, that the agent has no further belief about the natur 
he v\'a3 doing which explains why he did it. 


Assesjahte reasom explain 

Assessable reasons are bclicls which explain actions, but 
not furnish complete, or full, explanations. Mentioning a ^ w 
explanation of an action may lead only to a demand for 
explanation. For example, a man plants a bomb in the throne 
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became he believes doing so ivill BU off the King, We may still wa„, 

successor wU reduce taxes. Or it monarch u killed, his 

quite different: not beliefi at all h of something 

ible to the agen?. We St Si a P ^cess! 

unconscious lishesVLToXl a^™ " 
monarch with his father. ^ ° unconsciously identifies the 

mately be X^eX'^sml Xrs“o”h ’’'li''’*'' ulti. 

whtch the agent is unaware and which are"ot Xt!X‘°" 

Ai,maU reer,„ »„ rWfcriguJfc o, ^ 

Wi^ which tphfXoSaTX ="'■ 'tose 

be charactcrizable as good Him o, ®s^Msable reasons rmv 


no sense. To say '''hat they inl^-’ 

effccuve cxplanaUom'^Bm ^^asons h 

can 

i* ^kestme ("ost w„S? ""fttw r S 5“ 

fnr- .L to say) lAfl/V- . °™dsay. hm« ^ffueed fits 
•etieed S - ’’T"® Wm. aZ,*V ”“i*W r 'f it is not 

"W* «pC whafh''r"^^"tef' 

>vife 
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■ms disUaction can be made in everyday 
circimdocntiously. That his neighbour sedu«d 1“ ^ 

reason whf he shot his neighbour; it is not » SJ’P'l 

hisneighbour. It is iir reason for shooting, but It IS n _,,P,5able 

?rt ult a gW reason for shooUng. The nouon of - 
reason sums all this up. That to r^ghhcr^ ."''“ id or hadron, 
svhat he did, in virtue of his believing it; it is a g^d or bad ^ . 
in virtue of'ie^at it is that he believes. Tito ^o h- 

certain reasons ivc give for acnon are at once p 
justifications (or condannations). 


Assessable reasons ore connected with wants 

In many cases ive can state the same °''^^®or°to 

indifferendy in terms either of the apnts assessable 
terms of hU irants-. thus, for example. ‘Hn reason br^g 
quinine was that it would cure his malaria seems to “T ^ 

same as *Hc took the quinine because he wanted to 

But this is not always so. To say ‘His 
car to work yesterday was that it was Fnday leads to n , 
explanation in terms of Vi-ants (c.g. that he \s'antrf to ^ _ 

heav\' traffic, or that he \s'antcd his svife to be able to use the 
her Friday shopping, or that he didn’t want to tramgress 
proscripfion of the Muslim faith). 'Worse, sve may say His r^oti 
wearing fur boots was that he w-as going out in the suo\s , 
didn't want to go out in the snosv. He would have preferrea o 
by the fire, but he had to sec to the sheep.* . . 

In the first case, the agent’s merely thinking that *1'**^® 
malaria would not lead him to take quinine unless he wanted o 
malaria. In the second, the agent’s thinking it was a Friday "O ^ 
not lead to any particular bcha\dour unless the fact that it s' 
Friday led him to Vi'ant certain things. In the third, his belief 
he went out he would meet snow, far from leading him to go » 
would normally keep him in ; but there was something else he 
to which going out in the snow was a means: he svanted to see to 
sheep. . 

^\^^at, tlien is the connexion between v.*anting and having 
assessable reason? The cases just mentioned suggest that there a 
three possibilities, at least so far as we arc considering actions 
which one is responsible: 

I. Explanations of human actions in terms of beliefs alwa^i 
to be supplemented b^* Jtalher explanation in terms of ss'anU. 
full explanation v^nll require re f erence to two distinct factors: 
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belief which constituted the agent’s assessable reasons, and the 
agent’s \vants. 

2. Soine actions cannot be explained in terms of the agent’s wanu, 
which AviU be done despite, not because of, svhat he wants. 

3. The agent’s assessable reasons and hb wants arc not dtslinci 
factor, but are logically or conceptually connected. The fullest 
possible explanation in terms of assessable reasons requires no 
further explanation in terms of wants, though it will always imply 
an explanation in terms of wants. While it is possible for someone to 
do something despite, not because oj, some of hb wants, thb snJJ be 
only because he has olhtr wants. 

I shall a^uethat the third possibility is correct. If so, sve can awld 
mentioning ^vanting in stating condiu'ons of responsibility, and set 
them out entirely in terms of assessable rtasons. 

The first and second possibilities set out above agree in regarding 
svants as distinct from having assessable reasons. They disagree, in 
that according to the first possibility all action requires ocplanations 
in terms of wants, svhile according to the second, not all acuon can 
be so explained. I shall argue lliat what these ns-o west's have in 
common, that wanting and having assessable rtasons are dbtiner, 
is a consequence of a mbtaken view of the nature of wanting; and 
that it is thb which leads to the mbtaVen denial of the unisTrsal role 
of wants in explaining action in the second case ^3). 

Wanting something often involves hankerings, cravings, strong 
feelings of desire and, when these svanis arc frustrated, slight or e%’en 
strong feelings of dbtress. Our sighs and cries, moans and groans, 
}nppca and hurrahs arc evidence of the urgency of our wanting or 
not svanting. A wor/d of churning intemai commotions h assodnted 
svith our wants, and thb world seems to have a lot to do with the loy 
we behave. Thb may lead us fo think that such internal commotions 
arc what constitute wants, and what determines action; so that 
beliels arc inert factors or catalysts and that all the motive work b 
done by tlie internally felt passions. 

But sucli a conclusion is hardly plausible, and our dbinclinaUon 
to Accept tliat >ve are driven info all our acts by internal commotions 
b what leads to the second \wv (2). Surely, somciimcs, we do 
something not because we want to— indeed, when we do not want 
to— but because we think we ought to: it b right, our duty. 
we ought to may be a calm intellectual conviction, quite i'frerCTt 
from a hankering ora passion. It is something quite cool, and can be 
opposed to all those churning emotions which would lead us a^^1y 

"one might answer to thb: yes, but ifsomconedoes setr.eshsas not 
because he wanu to, but because heoughi to, he surely must want to 
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swdy at must be true that one ivants ta avoid losing one’s job. Thus, 
\vhUc part of the belids which supply assessable reasons may be 
counter to some of one’s wants, it would appear that the final 
explanation of what one docs in terms of one’s bcliels, which supplies 
an assessable reason not backed by any further reason, must 
correspond to a tvant. But what justifies this 'must*? It is not, surely, 
that wo have observed that, where such beliefs lead to actions, there 
is in fact an invariably concomitant and separably discriminable 
state of wanting. The connexion must be conceptual, not empirical; 
between the very notions of a reason for acting and a want, not 
bettveen tlic observable facts. 

It is not that, in the case of a belief which is a final assessable 
reason, there is in addition a want; it is rather that there being a final 
assessable reason constiiuUs a want. A final assessable reason mentions 
a belief which e.xplains an action, where no further belief can be cited 
in explanation. The svant is constituted, not, of course, j'ust by the 
belief, but by the fact that the belief does finally explain the action. 
Of course, in the absence of the want, the belitf appears inert; but 
that is just because to attribute the svant is to say no more than that 
the belief is not inert. 

Certain beliefs explain our actions; but this is not ieeatise we have 
certain mats: it is svhat it is to have certain wants. 

If this is correct, then ecplanatiom of actions in terms of wants 
can always be replaced by explanations in terms of assessable 
reasons. 'ITiis is not of coune to say that all talk of wanting can be so 
replaced; sve talk of wants to explain not only actions but internal 
commotions, happiness and misery, or in describing someone’s 
character. But of wants can be replaced by talk of assessable 
reasons when we arc trying to set out conditions of responsibility. 


Assessable reasons and responsibility 

I have so far tried to set out an account of assessable reasons as 
follows : they arc beliefi which explain actions, though not necessarily 
fully, which it makes sense to characterize as bad, and which arc 
conceptually connected svith the agent’s wants. The latter conncx:on 
is so close that it should be possible to set out an account of the con- 
ditions of responsibility in terms of assessable reasons without die 
need for further reference to svants. This I shall now attempt to do. 
If an agent is responsible for doing something, then he must have 
an assessable reason for doing it But this is not sufficient for his 
being responsible for doing what he does: something more is 

^ere will be many cases wbar someone’s action is explainable by 
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SESSU‘:fS£l£-.;5sS‘£«";S 

interview. He immediately reaches for another dnnk. W ^ 
more gin instead of a cup of strong black coffee? 
alcoholic and coffee not (otherwue he ""f' ‘ „ for 

reached for coffee). That the gtn conm.ns b« --aaso 

doing what he does; and. in his case, that a drmk 
not a much better reason for drinking It *an that 
strychnine. But the poor feUow can’t help it. ““’f " ‘ 

otenvise: he is so gripped by his addiction that nothing, not «e^ 
the thought of his own ruin, could make him act 
man is suddenly faced by the murderer of one b'* “ ^ ^ 

Possessed by rage he strangles him. Could a man, or j^rr 

man. faced with such provocation, help doing “jbctwisc. 
or not he could, his reason, that his vicum murdered his child, 
reason which cries out for assessment. ^ of 

Most of these cases wiU be the ones we tend to refer to m te^ 
irresistible cravings, overmastering obsessions or overpo b 
desires. They are cases in which the agent’s actions are dete 
by certain of his beliefs (there is gin in the glass; that xs my ^ 
murderer) which can be assessed as good or bad reasons, » 
having such beliefs, he cannot hdp doing what he doM. 

A traditional way of accounting for such cases, and inciden^ y 
proposing certain conditions of responsibility, would be this . 
cannot be blamed in these cases because he is unable to r 

which of his beliefs lead to action. Only where he acts on e 
which he could have chosen not to act on is he subject to . 

blame. Only when he can interpose his will between his 
his actions, and say yea or nay to what his beliefs ■would lea * 
to do, can he be responsible. But, putting all a man’s 
one side, what can be regarded as determining the wiU w ic 
decides on which beliefs one wU act? The only possible 
‘nothing’, in which case the acts for which we are responsible a 
inexplicable. , 

There is, however, another possibility — though one whic ' 
must ultimately rqcct. Some of our beliefs will concern the as5« 
ments of our assessable reasons: that this or that assessable reason is a 
good or bad one. Now, a man’s actions may somedmes be explain 
in terms of such beliefs. He may stop to consider what to do, an o 
only that which he believes there is a good reason for doing. Cou 
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® regarded as responsible for svha! he does 

only if his action is to be explained by his belief that some ofhis other 
bcliels consbtute good reasons for doing ^vhat he did? Tliis echoes 
Kant s view that free action is that which is done out of respect for 
the law the law in this case bang that \vhich determines Nvhcllicr 
any reason is a morally good one. *1116 difficult)' wih this account is 
that it appears to restrict action for which we can be held responsible 
to conscientious action: that k, when our acts arc explained by 
beliefs other than that a reason for acting is a good one, wc are not 
responsible; wc are responsible only where our action can be 
explained by our beh'ef that there was a good reason for doing what 
we did. This is certainly not how wc would normally regard the 
matter: we often regard people as responsible and blame them 
preasdy because they did something which they knew there was no 
good reason for doing and every good reason not to do. A further 
difficult}’ ivould be that tve could never hold anyone responsible for 
doing something unless he has considered his reasons for svhat he svas 
going to do; so that a man svho drives dangcromly fast just in order 
not to keep hk girlfriend s^'aiUng could plead that he should not be 
blamed since he had never bothered to ask himself whether or not 
hk reason for driving so fast svas a good one. 

What k it that leads us to say that the alcohob’c, or the man sub- 
jected to great provocation, are not responsible for what they do? 

It k certainly true that, if we arc to say tWs, then whether they think 
their reasons arc good or bad will make no difTcrence to what they 
do. Thk docs not mean, however, that if they think their reasons are 
good, then they are responsible. Indeed most alcoholics seem to 
believe most of the time that they have good reasons for taking 
another drink — that it will help them to focc tiic day, that they will 
be better company for it, that it svill %vanl olT a cold — but the trouble 
k that they will still drink if ut conWnce them othenwse. TJjc fort 
tliat the alcoholic is not responsible for Itis drinking scons to depend 
not so much on whether hk bel/cfo about >yhether hk rcasoru are 
good or bad make any difTercncc to what he ^vould do, but on 
whether aay of hk bellcfi could make a difference. These may or 
may not include beliefs about whether hk reasons for doing so are 
good or bad. If a heavy drinker acquires a belief that his reasons for 
drinking arc bad ones, and thk stc^M him, then of "c u 

responsible for what he does. If he acquires such a behef and it doo 
not stop him, he may or may not be naponsiblc for what he do< 3 . U 
he acquires the belief that alcohol k mther too exi«nsn-e. and this 
stops him, it shoxn that he is responsible for svhat he does, and no 
helpless alcoholic, n-en if he thinks that dnnkmg costs rather a lot 
is a bad reason for not drinking. 
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Conclusion 

VVe can now =ugg«t U.C follo^ng p«mve 

" ondiUons of rc.pon.Mty b 

thiTLny other., for it explain, what on .omc other 
piling. I .hall end by pointing out 

First, many accounts of freedom of the will p ^tTierhc 

ei^/or .ituation. Either a nran act. freely, or "°j;i,^he j. 

is responsible for doing what he docs, ^ ^ - ihCTC arc far too 

subicctlopraiseandblamc, orheisnot. Butmf '.urr* this 

many .ituation. which cannot be 

rigid dichotomy. We have to account for dmunuhed rcspomtoiuiy 
and to attribute degree, of rerpomibiUty. aeain. 

OuraccountdoesaUowth!..Takeourunfortunatealrebobca^^ 

For most alcoholics, it becomes progreaively more difii^t to ems 
drink, so that many do not rccognme their ’ md as 

until it U too late. This progrem of the dui^e 

one in which a man's bellefi become Icand 1^ eflecuve m detOT g 
him from drinking. In the early stoges, “ ’Xfurfit of 

not enough to stop him drinking too much, though the 8 . 
public disgrace v/ould. Later, having accepted disgrace and » 

. even the thought of criminal penalties, or that his 
no longer affects him. Hnally, even the imminence of Im ^ 
from cirrhosis is not enough, though perhaps he would stUl [ , 

from drinldng so long as he is immediately threatened with ^ \ 
gun or torture. These are all stages in the strengthemng . 

addiction ; and if addiction is able to excuse, then the sttcngtn o 

excuse is surely dependent on the strength of the addiction. 

\Vc can then say: a man is responsible to the degree to which, 
other beliefr were different, what was in fact his assessable rcas 
would not have led to his doing what he did. ^ . 

Secondly, we can distinguish between being responsible for oi g 
what one docs and being a responsible person. 'When we ar 
responsible for doing what vre do we arc subject«to praise or 
But a responsible person is not someone who is in some 
subject to praise and blame than others ; in fact he is more subj w 
praise and less subject to blame. \Vhy is this? I would suggest tha 
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rwpomlblc pcnon is someone svho swjuld not only have done other* 
wse if some ofhis beliefs had been diflerent, but who would have 
done otherwise if he had believed that what was his assessable reason 
Was not a good one. He must have a capacity both for assessing 
assessable reasons and for being moved by that assessment. This 
account of what it is to be a responsible person is rather like some 
mistaken accounu we have discussed of what it is to be responsible 
for doing something. But the two cannot be the same. One cannot 
escape bang responsible for what one does merely by being irrespon* 
sible. 

Finally, this account allows an answer to the problem with 
which sve began: how can the condidons which explain human 
action be connected tvith what Justifies (or condemns) them? 
Actions are explained by assessable reasons. These are beliefs, and 
what explains the acdon is that the agent has certain beliefs, while 
what justified or condemns it is the content of the belief which' 
explains. Hoiv an agent is affected-by a whole corpus of possible 
beliefs cannot be something he is responsible for, since there are no 
further beliefs which can lead to his being so affected. But to be 
responsible is not to be responsible for the whole corpus of beliefs 
which affect action; it is to have beliefs tvhich lead one to act in ways 
which one would not if one’s actual bcIieB ^vere different. 

This brings us to a position nearer to that of Hobbes than that of 
Kant, Hobbes, regar^ng ‘the last desire preceding the action’ as 
that which determines it, treats a man as responsible so long as an 
act arises out of such a desire. The picture is a mechanical one: an 
internal lever causes an external movement, and so long as the lever 
is internal the machine acts freely. But the model should be that of an 
organism rather than a machine. It is the whole orgamc system of 
beliefs or wants which must be appealed to in deciding whether 
someone is responsible for what he does, not a single belief or desire. 

If we realize this wc sviU be less indined to the opposite extreme, of 
thinking that one is responsible only when the Hobbesian machine is 
operated by a ghost, whose own operadons are inexplicable. 
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Belief and 
will 
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There arc various familiar acpressions which 

has some characteristics in common woA action. This ^ j 

philosophers to maintain that belief is soinething v 

they have spoken of ‘the will to behove . Indeed, we all 

thee philosophers up to a point. We ail referred 

thing as ‘wishful thinking’; and the sort of thinking h 

to is believing, or at any rate half-believing. Again, when 

con&onted by some doubtful and complex 

sum up his conclusion about it by saying I b^cse ^ , 

aMth« may say -I prefer to believe that In such a *=1“ 

all admit that a man can properly be said to choose which 
alternative answers he will believe. ^ 

Some philosophers, however, have gone fur^er. Thc>' 
only maintained that believing, or some bclie^^ng, u volun 
They have also maintained that belief b at least somcunae a 
of moral obligation; that there are drcu^tances in which 
ought to believe a proposition p or disbelieve a proposition J. 
they are not using the word ‘ought’ in ^vhat might be . 

intcllectually-nonnativc sense, a mild and harmless sense w 
would worry nobody. They do not just mean that it wo 
reasonable forMr A to believe the proposition ^ pven 
which he has. They mean that he is morally obliged to bcheve iw 
that he will be morally blameworthy if he lails to believe it an s 
more so if be disbelieves it. As we shall sec later, they even thmk a 
in some circumstances a man is morally obliged to believe a pro- 
position p even though the evidence which he has may be u^avour 
able to it; or that he is morally obliged to go on belie%nng it ^ 
firmly as before even when the evidence for the proposition i* 
weakened, or the evidence against it is strengthened, as a result o 
some new piece of information he h« acquired. Tliese doctrines 
about a duty to believe arc strange and even alarming. But there ara 
certain common wa^’S of speaking and thinking about belief wnic 
lead very naturally in that direction. Perhaps it may be of * 
interest to consider them and lo ask what their implications arc. As 
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Ifitisrea.onabl=forn...obel!evef 

aU the other propositions I beheve. And further, the eviue 

I have must be on baiance favourable to P- obviously, the 

Let us first consider the consistency cntenon. Lhlch 

I beut'e I not W 

is to reject 9 and accept p, or again to suspend judgment 

*’°But what if the proposition p is intmMy by 

this ease, at any rate, the consistency enterton will be enoug^^^ y 
itself to justify me in saying, I cannot n^River 

fisherman telis me that he caught ? 

Chenvell today. Surely I am justified m saying, I simply can 

'’'NCTbrtiielcss, it is logicaUy possible that m Am 

creature which looked like a fish, Uved m water, 
and yet was warm-blooded: and that the only 
of for describing it was this paradomd, i.e. 

■ expression -a warm-blooded fish'. He would have b«n ^ Pgp 
haps, to make the inconsistency perfectly plain and . 

should have followed the example of Professor Wisdom s emn _ 
was asked whether it was raining and replied, ‘It is and it isn . 
should have said, ‘What I caught was a fish and yet it was not. 
then, surely, I should have been aU the more justified in 
cannot believe it.‘ Well, if the inconsbtcncy of his statment WM y 
sole justification for saying so, my inability to believe him wou 
doubt have been reasonable, but it would also have beeri , 
ceptive. I should be showing an insensitivcncss to the limitations a 
impcrfccUons of language. «nu 

What I ought to say is, ‘What do you mean? or ilow qo y 
mean?’ Perhaps he will then explain that the creature had some o 
many of the characteristics of a fish, but was also warm-bl^ e • 
When he has given his explanadon I shall still say, *I 
your story,’ and my inability to believe it will still be reasonable, 
the grounds of this reasonableness arc no\v quite different from w 
they %vere at first. There b no longer any inconsistency in his 
now that he has explained what he meant. It is logically possi e 
that there should be a creature which is in many ways like a 
and yet is warm-blooded. If I now say, ‘I cannot believe that, 
say so not on logical grounds, but on evidential ones. It is now 
evidential criterion of reasonableness, and not the consistency 
criterion, which justifies my inability to believe. It is empinca y 
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another proposUion , may be something equally unreasonable; 
nevertheless, q may happen to be true. 

It was worth while to explain that inability to g", 

be nerfectly reasonable, just because it is so very often unr^onaoie 

oratanyratenon-rcasonablc.menaman 5a^ prn"nO him from 

‘nothing would induce me to believe it , what 

believing it, very often, is not tha^e h=u ';;^“"|"\flnternal 

proposition, nor yet the fact that he has 

Latency in it. but just some emoUon or be 

cannot belike the proposition be«me he so much 

fabe, or because the situation would be so upsetting or 

terrifying if the proposition were true. He just cannot . jj. j, 

train'^vill arrive late, because he will get into 

does. Some people cannot believe that the 

have any merit at all. because he came from “"d ‘h^,b it. 

such an intense dUlike for that town and uv'ry'hmg o do 
This same dislike makes them unable, or hardly able, 
riiat the road which passes through Bedford is the d>ort«t route bom 
Oxford to Cambridge. A more senous mrt of 
I shall discuss later, U one in which much stronger 
involved— stronger in the sense both of being more 
being more deeply rooted, as it were, m our emouonal life, 
says somewhere that a man cannot believe that hxs most t 
friend is false to him. Again, In time of war a ® 

believe that his cotmtry was the aggressor, and up to the last mo 
he cannot believe that it is going to be defeated. , 

I am not sure, however, whether this ‘cannot’ b always a pure 
simple inability— i.c. whether it always means that it just is no i 
the person’s po\vcr to believe the proposition. NVhat makes me ° 
thb b the fact that in such drcumstanccs we sometimes |V° J , 

‘I cannot believe it’ but T cannot and will not believe it C 1 ^ 
believe it, and what is more, 1 won’t*). _ r *» de 

Thb conjunctive statement or conjunctive expression of atn u 
is rather puzzHng. At fint sight there even seems to be , 

inconsbtency in it. Surely ifit makes sense to say ‘I will not *. 

(i.e, *I have resolved not to*) then it must be true that I can *- 

— the very thing which the first part of my utterance denies, 
resolve not to do x, or refuse to do it, surely x must be some ng 
which I am able to do. If a man says ‘I don’t get up’ surely he is 
thereby admitting that he b able to get up. He has the pow’cr to ge 
up, but he refuses to cxerdsc it. You can refuse to exercbe a pow 
only if you do actually have it, or at least assume that you have. 

But when a man says *I can’t and won’t believe thb*, perhaps 
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beU=vethatmanyof*=p»pl=«ho«cn^n^a« 

Ae« wot moved by motive of simple <3'™“='" 
afford to believe this proposition and he refuse 

But when someone cannot ford m behe-e - 
motive may be more ropectable than f'/ “ ^i^^.ould be 
he may think it is hU drrtj to believe a propMinon ?. win 
rendOTd false or les probable ifP 

it his duty- to go on believing j as ^y as he did bf re, m sp^^^^ 
the adverse evidence which hM j afford 

Then, taHng the moral atutude he doe, he rannot ^ ., 

m Sieve L proposidon p m-rn „^g 

(adding, pehaps, ‘and I won’t beheve it ) this w rathe imc J B 
Shat one ermrrot io to London today, bOTUse onehM Porf^mke me’s 
tea svith one-s net-door neighbour mSS iusti- 

Australian eousin round the college of Oxford. Srse 

fication which one give for saymg one rannot go f V . 

be fictitious. But the fiction works only because such moral j 
fications for the ‘ennot’ are often perfectly genuine. 

1 shaU have more to say late about the conc^tion ^ 
believe. The point at present is merely to „r«tble 

■cannot beUe?^in which it means ‘cannot 
that someone cannot afford this on moral grounds, 

(secondKirde) beliefwhichhehas that thee ee 

which he is moraUy obliged to believe and not merely because ol ms 

emotional comrmtmcnts. 

Finally, there is sdll another sort of inability to ^eve ^ 
does not lall under any of the heads so far mentioned. *5 

that one has strong evidence to the contrary {rational 
believe) nor yet that one cannot afford to believe the 
dther because of emotional commitments or on moral * 

What the ‘cannot believe’ indicates may be just intellccti^l m • 
The rnan is simply unable to make the intellectual read^tme 
which would be required if he did accept the proposition. Hewo 
have to reconsider many of hb present beliefs if he did, 
some of them and abandoning others. Perhaps he would ^ 
to make these dianges if he could. But the task is too much 

He just lacks the necessary intellectual power, the mental flc»D ty 

which would be needed. 

We may now consider some implications of this whole group of 
phrases, of wKch ‘cannot believe’ is one. Others arc ‘can bclif>^c , 
‘easy to bdieve’, ‘difficult to believe*, ‘almost impossible to 
and also ‘vitII not bdieve* and ‘quite willing to bdieve . 
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together, these phrases suggest that belief u, normally, something 
voluntary; that we can decide voluntarily what to believe and what 
not to believe. 

‘Cannot believe’, taken by itself, might of course appear to suggest 
the contrary. But as we have seen, the ‘cannot’ often means ‘cannot 
afford to’, and this has the implication that it is in one’s power to 
believe the proposition if one chooses. Only, as it happens, one 
makes the opposite choice, because of the emotionaJiy disagreeable 
results of believing, or sometimes because one would have a feeling 
of moral guilt if one did believe the proposition. It is true that tlierc 
arc cases where ‘cannot believe’ does just mean literally what it say-s, 
namely that it just is not in the man’s power to bclie\e the prop- 
osition. But it looks as if these cases were regarded as exceptional; as 
if the normal and ordinary state of things were that we can bclic%e 
^vhatevcr we choose to b^cve. Thb suggestion that belief is nor- 
mally something voluntary is strengthened when we recall svhat was 
said earlier. InafaiUty to bclicv'c seems to be regarded as the upper 
limit of a scale of increasing dliHculty. The werd 'difliculi*, in its 
various degrees, is applicable only to things which are in our power. 
It if in our power to achieve them, though only with an effort- 
small, great or very great, as the case may be. And ftnalJy, the sug- 
gestion that belief is normally something voJuntaf 7 ’ is strengthened 
still further when we consider such expressions as ‘I tcen’f believe 
that*, ‘I just re/ust to believ'e it’. 

Accordingly, it is not at all surprising to find that some people use 
moral obligation words in connexion Mth benc\ing, as I have 
already remarked. If, or to the extent that, believing is something 
under our wsiuntary control, it does at any rale jMkc sense to say 
that X ought, is morally bound, to believe a proposi tion fi and ought 
not to believe j or has no moral right to believe It; though these 
might still, of course, be exceptional cases where he could not help 
believing q or could not help withholding belief from p. (Cf. I e 
could not help breaking his promise, because the tram »-3S an hour 
late.’) 
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not to do his duty. Surely deserve to be pu^d^ 
delinquency; and the more imiwrmnt the proposmo 

refusLobdieve, the more drasuc thep^h^ '^^^^^^^ 

But though the doc^e fome^ne might 

it imght of course be true m , . - , Hutv to punish 

argue, I suppose, that although th^ « /r^nmeting pn^ 

mishdievers or suppress them by force, thOT the duty 

fam duty which ahvays, in pracuce, outweighs it 
i^res^e peace both within our own community and betw ecn 

:"S-at mme people do - — ^'f^a 
words in connexion vdth bdids. They say tha S cpnse of the 
proposition p and not just in the “‘^“bially-normauve s^ f * 
Lrd^oughd, meaning that if he were to ^eb^e A h^void^ 
believing reasonably, but in the moral sense of ougU . ^ 

do think that X has a moral duty to believe or to g 
it svhen he is inclined to give up his belief. What has led * 
an extraordinary opinion? Let us insider mme ^ 

You may remember the story about the Dean of p„Uene at 

interviewing an undergraduate who had climbed mm *e 
a a.m. that morning. The .'“dergraduate gave some ^ 

convindng cxplanadon; he had not realized ^t his t,p,nnd 
two and a hdfhouts slow. TheD«n repUed, ‘Of 
to believe you; and now I am gomg to toe y™ £5- 
Dean said, T am bound [moraUy obhgrf] m behCTe you , 
implication that he had actually carried out ' tuo riraf He 
believing, it would seem that his remark was higUy , . 

meant, T am morally obliged to reji On words "I y°'' ’ 

hereby do say them'; or agam, T am morally obhged ‘ 
words ea i p r ess i ve of doubt or disbelief about your story, an 
retoin from using them’. A soUdtor might “V ani 

thing m a climt whom he has und^en to drfmd. Of “ ^ 


acknowledges and carries out b just the duty to say ^ ^ 

believe you’ or to refrain from saying words which would exp 
disbelief or doubt. rnoral 

It may be true, sometimes, that one really do« have a 
duty to utter words expre s sive ofbeliefi or to refrain from ut 
words expressive of doubt. It may also sometimes be oiu* duty^^^^ 
eet ai we believed a proposition, or to act in other wa^^ as^ " 
believed it, for uttering words to someone b itself a kind 
find a rather disrcputable-looldng individual wandering atwu 
garden by night. He sa^^ he was looking for the back door beca 
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he wanted to ask the wzy to the London road. I take him to the front 
gate and show him which way he should go, though all the time I 
strongly suspect that his intention was to burgle the house. 

But though we may sometimes have a moral obligation to express 
belief or to act as if we believed — things which certainly arc under 
our voluntary control — it will not of course follow from this that we 
ever have a moral obligation to believe (or not to believe, as the case 
may be). And it will not follow that believing itself is under our 
voluntary control, merely because the outward signs of it arc. 


Let us now consider a more plaudble example, where it does look as 
.if belief itself, not merely the outward signs of it, might be a matter of 
moral obligation. I am thinking of a situation which quite often 
occurs in Victorian novels, and I suppose it must have occurred 
quite often in real life at that time, though it is not so common in our 
present d^enerate period. It svould seem that nineteenth-century 
ladies acknowledged a moral obligation to believe that their hus- 
bands or fianefa were impeccably virtuous. When testimony, even 
quite strong testimony, was put bclbrc them to the contrary, they 
thought it their moral duty to persist in their belief aU the same; to 
go on beUeving, as firmly as before, that their husbands or 
were impeccably virtuous, in spite of this adverse evidence. And it 
would seem that many of them succeeded in carrying out this duty, 
amidst universal applause. They might perhaps have some [n- 
clination to consider the adverse evidence on its mOTis. But this 
inclination must be resisted and overcome. Granted that one has a 
moral duty to beUevc p, one has a consequent duty to disbcliwe ? 
%Yhere the truth of?, if it were true, would 

truth ofp; and not only where ?, if true, would be mdenro 

against the proposition which it is one’s duty to bcheve, but 
when it woSd be strong or fairly strong evidence against, even 

■irr "uM seen., .hi, or 

believing) .vas supposed to c^nd membeis of one’s 

was a moral obligation to b^evc th of ercat 

family were persons of the highest eacellcn«, 
excellence; and an obUgation to go on b^mg ,! ^ 

may; and a consequent oblignuon to ^^“Xdte 

contrary — ahvays, or at least nearly a ways, J would be 

advers7 evidence might be so ■«'7iSed l^on to resist in 

beyond die power oreventhemmt^-P ,till 

What are we to make of dt^ue uneompro- 

quitetvidelyheld, '•’““s'l 3ien slated explicidy. It 

mising form, and nowadays it w n 
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itself, one of the many different ways in which it may manifest itself 
thereafter is by subsequent acts of assenting or assent-occurrences. 
Now when ourbeliefis a reasonableonc, this assenting, and especially 
the initial assent, has a prfmntial character. For some time we were 
in a state of indeebion, sitting on the fence as it were. Wc considered 
various alternative propositions p, q, and r, together wth the 
evidence for and against each of them. But finally, as a result of this 
weighing of evadence, we prefer or ‘plump for’ p, because this is the 
alternative which our e\’idence, taken as a ^vhole, appears to us to 
favour. VVe no longer sit on the fence as we were doing before, but 
come doivn on one side. \Ve decide for p in pjtfereiae to q and r. 

Now because of this preferential clement in it, assent may look 
rather like voluntary choice. But the appearance is deceptive. It is 
not a free choice at all, but a forced one. If you arc in a reasonable 
frame of mind (as we are assuming that you are in this case) you 
cannot help preferring the propondon which the evidence favours, 
much as you may wish you could. I mean, you cannot help pre- 
ferring the proposition ivhichjwar evidence favoun, the evidence jva 
arc at the moment attending to, though the evidence which other 
people have may of course be Afferent. It is no good refusing to 
assent to p in such circumstances, though of course you may sop to 
other people, or even to yourself, ‘I refuse to assent to it . It just is 
not in your power to avoid assenting to the proposition which me 
evidence (your evidence) favours, or to assent instrad to some other 
proposition when the evidence (your e\’idence) is mamresuy un* 


fawurable to it. , t 

Thus we come back to the question raised before. one m^c 
oneclf believe something, or make oneself go oo 
by an effort ofwU? How would one set about pcrfoiroag this duty 
— if it U iiidctd a duty? It stmts to me pretty dear that oae a^t 
doit directly, by just matiag a voluntary effort hwe aaditw. 
theless, there is some sense in the aptcss.oiis I tvon t ? ■ 

■I tvill beh-eve/ or ‘I will goon b^re, .n^teoWK 

IndirecUy, though not directly, and m'er a 

not instantaneously, one eon voluntarily coatro one , . or 
mte up to a point. Ifso, it doe, at any rate ('tL^Twe 

not it is tm=);o suggest that there are o„f3o,' 

have a moral duty to believe and otheis which w e have a mota y 


mn be gtaduaUy ^ 

instantaneously produced or abolish^ Doubts or in- 

ptesetved whe^'one is ia ^e „TdenTSm« be 

clinations to here and now. But 

abolished instantaneously b)* a mcre,^ 
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„e have H in our power .o weaken - 

last they fade away and are fell no longer. Th« “ -nJ thereby one 
(usually) if one tries hard enough and long enough, and there y 
ean voluntarily restore or revive a behrfsvluch 
losing. So again it docs make sense, whether or not it > 

that one sometimes has a moral duty to take ^ ^ ,e that 

hplief in soite of strong adverse evidence. The pre q 
•ougtt hnp^S in- is fher all fulElled And when --one who 
intends to carry out this duty says, ‘I unit 6“ — j h^has 
to give up believing if. he should be understot^ S 

remlved to take these steps, and to persist in his 
restoring procedure until the cure is complete. We must now c 
how he is to set about it. 

The crucial point here is that the direction of our 0 “““™ “ 
large extent in our own power. One can voluntanly . 

attention from the adverse evidence; one can rcTusc to 
whenever it comes into one’s mind. Or if this is too difficu 
(it becomes easier in time) one can at least weaken the c 
adverse evidence by direedng one’s ®''’^,_,v 

that testimony is often erroneous, or to the possibility that 
be some alternative explanation of the events reported. 
can fix one’s attention upon the evidence wWch favoum the p r 
osition one wants to believe or to go on bcliev'ing, as well as 
one’s attention from the adverse evidence. There is .vg 

some favourable cindcnce, and there may well be a good deal, 
the most of it. Dwell on it in thought as much as you can. 

By such systematic and voluntary direction of the 
continued over a suffidcntly long period, one may manage m 
to do what is demanded. By d^ccs, though not imm emate >> 
will probably get back into the state where one again beuev ^ 
proposition^ without any doubts or qualms. ‘I must be^>a ^ 
not only in my actions but in my inmost thoughts.* That ** 
obligation wluch these Victorian ladies tvere supposed t 

take.* ‘Being loyal to him in one’s inmost thought’ consis e , 
suggest, in a habit of directing one’s attention appropriate >, 
attending carefully and repeatedly to all the evidence w c 
creditable to X, and averting one’s attention from all the eyi e 
which is discreditable to him. By such methods one gets back mto 
state where the only evidence btforc one’s mind is favouraWe to 
proposition one wishes to bcBevc. When that state is reached, an 
long as it is maintained, there is no difficulty in bclic%nng 
proposition as firmly as one did before, when the adverse evn en 
had not yet come to on^s notice. 
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Thb, I suspect, is ^vhat these 'Wctorian ladies did, and were so 
highly approved of for doing. This was how they managed to carry 
out the rather diflicult duty, which public opinion imposed on Uiem, 
of believing — or continuing to belicNT — in spile of adverse evidence. 
Of course, if the adverse evidence was eery strong, the voluntary 
effort required for directing one’s attention continually in the 
appropriate manner might be very great. But then the moral 
approval one received for fulfilling one’s duty wzs correspondingly 
higher. 

I said just now that by this voluntary and systematic direction of 
attention they got themselves into a state where the only evidence 
before their minds ^vas favourable to the proposition which they 
’ought* to belicw. What their unconscious or sub*conscious state of 
mind might be is another question. One might suspect, perhaps, 
that the memory of tlic adverse evidence, which they so cartfully 
and diligently dismissed from consciousness, was not got rid of 
altogether; that it was sUU retained uncoiudously (all the more so 
because strong emotions were aitaclied to it) and still had its cficct 
upon them. If you could have examined their dreams, or ihar shps 
of the tongue or the pen, or other things they said and did when they 
were 'olT their guard’, you might have found that Mn X s uncon- 
scious beliefs about Mr X were rather difTcrent from her conscious 
ones, and even opposed to them. . 

There It, however, another method of volui^nly 
beliefs, and perhaps these Victorian Udics practised it too. ^bably 
it has had its practitioners in all ag« since the tt*™ 
history. This method is not concctned with the 
agaitS the proposition one wishes to belteve or go on 
if it is effecUve it gets one into a state where one no longer bolheis 
about evidence at all. . , « of 

Here again the essential point .. the ^ 
attention. But now we just fix our atltmuon on L.^^pcatedly. 

We dweU on it in thought and bnng tt btf^' ".Swon 

Wc also consider repeatedly the consequen , orobabie Tliis 
entaib and the further consequence, 
maybesummedupbysajangthatonefamon^adenujm^^^ 
on what it would be I'k' ‘f KSul to otuyt i" as much detail 
at imaging, one may also find « n ^ he if the proposiuon 

possfbifthe festal 


images, for --'rt ^'^mn m”n Sg’ 
emotional cirect than aiUtudcs will tend to be 

the proposition with otuc to take die ptop- 

• ilh re^rd to in „n,e to 


aroused with rcymu av 
osition more seriously. By cashing » 
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•realize what it means' in a svay tve did not before. It 
a mere verbal formula, as perhaps it was at fust, or vras >" 
becoming. This is one of the points which I' i 

he distinguishes between ‘Real Assent and NoUonal Assen , 

understand him rightly.^ , . . mav 

This procedure of dwelling upon the proposition in *o“E>R 
be supplemented by behaviourisde methods. Wenever 
tunity arises, you mahe a j^t of anting as if the manner, 

true, and you get yourself into the habit ofacungin 
You even go out of your way to makt opportumues 
proposition were true. For example, you go out of yotm w y 
seen in X's company when you could easily ^ 

CO out of your way to attend nunor meetings of the ® 

you woxild have got into no trouble if you had stayed at horn y 
tins procedure you oominit yourself, as it were, to the proposi 
which you ^vi 3 h to bcUc%'e. Pascal recommends somewhere t^t u 
man’s religious faith is weah, he should ‘Use holy water an or 
masses to be said’* . . . 

By such methods-by dwelling upon a proposiuon 
and repeatedly, by considering again and a^in 
liVff if it were true and imaging in detail what it would be hite ^ j 
can), by acting as if the proposition were true on r 

which its truth or falsity is relevant and by increasing the num 
these occasions whenever possible— by such means you will graduany 
get into a state of believing the proposition- You ^vill wake up o 
fine day and find that you do believe it. Or if you bchevrf it alr^ y» 
by these methods you get into a stale v/here you beheve it aim 

unshakeably; a state in which you no longer have to bo^CT ® “ 
adverse cadence, or indeed about favourable evidence cither, o 

may still be perfectly ready to discuss the evidence, adverse as w 

favourable, showing due respect to those who disagree 
You may even write v/holc books on the sulgect. But all this vn ^ 
done v/ith a certain inner reservation, as it were. The discussi^ o 
the evidence VkoU not make any real difference to you- Your be 
VitU stiD remain as it was, whidiever way the disinission 8°^ _ 

course, the state you have got into is one of non-rcasonabic bcu i 
just because it is independent of the evidence (which wm no 
necessarily prevent the proposition believed from bong 
the point at present is that it is a state of belief, and of very firm 
too; and that it is brought into existence by your own 
efforts, or mulaits mulandis restored by your own voluntary efforts 
when you were in danger of losing it- Everyone admits, of course, 
that such a state ran be produced in us tnvolimtarily, by what is 
called Sooal Conditioning (the which Hume in the 
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calls ‘education’). But it was worth while to point out that it can be 
produced voluntarily too, though only with considerable ciTort and 
trouble, condnued over a long period of time. 


I conclude from these considerations that when ^Villiam James 
talked about ‘the svill to bcUevc* there was after all some sense in 
what he said, though the name is not a very good one, and the 
process should rather be described as the voluntary cultivation of 
belief. It would seem too that there Is some sense in saying *1 won't 
believe q* ‘I will believe p' or ‘I mil go on believing it, in spite of 
everything’. Moreover, when we say ‘it is difficult or very difficult 
for me [or for X] to believe this’, ‘it u easy, or quite easy, for me to 
believe that*, these words really do sometimes have the literal and 
volitional sense which they have in oUier contexts. It is true that 
these volitional svords — 'won’t*, ‘%«ll’, ‘difficult’, ‘easy’ — hasx no 
application to a momentary act of assent. The most one can volun- 
tarily do there is to say the words *I assent to^* or otherwise behave 
as if one were assenting to it, for Instance by signing one’s name on 
the dotted line at the foot of the page. But these volitional words do 
apply to belieft, in the sense in which a belief is a persistent stam or 
disposition. This state can be acquired or abolished, strengthenw or 
weakened, by a longish course of voluntary effort, though not by a 
mere momentary fat ofsvill here and now. MoreovCT, it is cones’- 
able that when someone sap, *I cannot possibly bnng myself to 
believe p,* he is mistaken. Perhaps he could and would a^mre Uus 
beUef ifhe tried bard enough and long enough used the psy^ 
logical techniques (directing attention, etc.) which I have desenbrt. 
Similarly, a man may be ra'utalen when be sap. I cannot go on 
believing p as I did.' Perhaps he could and would nnlore bu Wirf 
by means of these methods ifhe tried hard enough and lt>"8 
Of course, when he snp he tannot 

proposition/, ortogoonbebevingitasheused , V 

drat the evWence which he has, or the new 

acquired, makes it unreasonable for htm m b^c^ ’’SoSp 

If so. he wiU no doubt lefuso to use the 

which I have described. But this lefusal ts u 

He resolves to go on being reasonnhij In conUnue M 

beiicij in neeordance with the strength of the evidence availabte 

him. 
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in .v.;nh-n„ that belief is wholly involuntary. It is true that duV. 

if it is oncf should rather be described as a duty to 
tion in certain ways and to continue doing so. a might 

be expected to result in belief or m the restorauon of a 
otheiLe have lost. But to say ‘X has a duty to bel.eyep (or to gojn 
beUeving it) would be a natural enough abbrevi^ion h 

duty to take steps which will result in his believing p ( 
continuing to believe it). , moral 

Nevertheless, the doctrine that there 
obligation to believe may still be false, even though it « 

Even though it is often in our power to culuvatc bchcls by a 
voluntary effort, it does not follow from this Aat we ever l^ave a 
moral obligation to make such efforts. Even in the 

conduct there are surely many actions which are morally m ♦ 

They are neither actions which wc are morally boimd to do, 
actions which we are morally boimd to refrain from, 
voluntary cultivadon of belie&, or the voluntary ^ 

beliefs we already have, might likewise be nioraUy 
activities. If they are, it is something to be thanKm for. c 
already noticed the horrifying consequences which follow iro 
doctrine that there is a moral obligation to believe. ^ 

But surely it is sometimes a man’s duty to direct hjs „ 

this way rather than that, and to continue doing so. Of course i y 
be. It is the professional duty of a plumber’s apprentice, at 
his working houn, to direct his thoughts to the propcrtitt o > 

and to do so repeatedly until these properties are ^ 

familiar to Wra. Itis the professional duty ofa classicalschoo^ as 

to consider intently and frequently the anomalous behaviour 
certain Greek and Latin verbs. Again, if you have 
give a message to someone by word of mouth, it may be your , 

go over the contents of the message on the way, and to do so 
times, so that you will not have forgotten it by the time you am * 
Moreover, if, or to the extent that, the direction of our thoug * 
this way rather than that has an effect on other people for goo 
harm, in a telepathic manner, to that extent the notion of mo 
obligation applies to it. . 

But in so far as the direction of our attention is 
formation of beliefr or to the strengthening or weakening of b i 
which wc already have, I think wc should be very reluctant 
admit that the notion of moral obligation applies to it. My groun 
for saving so are themselves in part moral or quasi-moral ones, 
seems to me that wc arc all far too much addicted to blaming P^®P 
as it is. If wc arc to be allowed, or even encouraged, to blame ^ 
for the way they direct their thoughts, as well as for their actio > 
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there will be a perfect orgy of moral indignation and condemnation, 
and charity will almost disappear from the svorld. 

Let ns consider the example of the Victorian ladies ^v•hich I dis- 
cussed before. Surely it b dear that they did not have a duty to 
cultivate these beliels about the virtues of their husbands or iianeds. 


They did not have a duty to suppress their doubts on the matter by 
systematically averting their attention from the adverse evidence. 
To do so may well have been excusable, but surely it ^vas not morally 
obligatory. Still less did they have a duty to adopt the second pro- 
cedure I mentioned, by which one gets oneself into a state of believing 
which is indifrerent to evidence altogether — a non-raiional state of 
unquestioning and undoubting acceptance. 

One might even be inclined to say that they had a duty to do 
precbely the opposite, a duty to coruider the evidence both pro and 
con, svith the result that they would give up their beliefs (or hold 
them with less confidence, as the case may be) if the adverse evidence 
was strong enough. And a fordm, one might be inclined to say, ih^ 
not only had no duty to adopt, but actually had a duty to avoid, the 
second procedure, which results in a non-rational state of undoubt- 
ing acceptance, a state in which one Is indifferent to evidence 
altogether. In short, we might be inclined to say that there « a 
moral duty to be reasonable In one’s believing, or m reasonable as one 
can; a duty to consider impartially all the evident one can lay 
hands upon, regardless of one’s ULe or dislikes, and to bcli^tw in 
accoiJance with the evidence. It would follow from this tlut we 
might often have a duty to revhe or abandon one of our 
when new evidence rvas brought to our notice; and also, 
that we have a duty to suspend judgment when the “ 

evenly balanced or too slight in qnanuty to jusufy a reasonable 

"Imlitrdoiry these things. I think w,e go 

too far in the opposite direction from those 
Victorian ladies were victlmired. I tltink we are confus g 
‘ought’ mlh the prudential ‘ought . ,.ftr<Mfniion of 

Reasonable belief, and therefore the "I 

evidence, tf something which u to otk s g ^ ^ 

however distressing it may someuroes ihc 

say that a man ougAt to belicvx *ihrev^^cc impartially, 

evidence favours, that he ou^Al to logo to tlic 

this is like saying that a man vnib a d > ihoygh it is unpleasant 
dentbt; it is to his long-term me saying that Smith 

or inconvenient at the moment. Or ^ be v,t1I miss his 

ought to get up at 7.30 .0-0^ that he is going 

train if he does not get up hj- then. (H 0 maj suppow 
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on a hoUday, and missing his train wU harm nobody but 

Or perhaps one should put it this seay, as I think Professor 
Braithwaite would; svhat is for our long-term advanmge, thougn 
often unpleasant in the short run, is the gmnd pdicf offor^g one s 
beliefs in accordance with the balance of the evidence. \Vhy « 
policy to be recommended on prudential grounds? Be«i^e it is or 
our ad\’antage that the propositions we believe should be or 
that as many of them as possible should be true. This is om^us y 
advantageous on practical grounds. True beliefs are bet^ gm es 
action than false ones. But I think we also have some de^e for trutn 
for its OV.T 1 sake. Even when it makes no practical differenw, we 
prefer to believe truly rather than falsely. AVe need bchefs at aU o > 
as a substitute for knowledge where kno^vledge is not available, or 
not at present available. (This still r em a in s so even if you thin k 
knmvledge is just a special sort of belief; only you will then say 
beliefs which do not qualify as knowledge arc a substitute for thme 
which do.) False beliefs are poor substitutes for knowledge, thoug it 
must be admitted that sometimes we cannot acquire true ones 
Avithout holding false ones first, and then testing them and finding 
them to be false. . 

Now by adopting the polic>' of forming our beliefs reasonably, the 
policy of believing in accordance with the evidence and revising or 
abandoning our beliefs, in the light of new evidence, we do not o 
course ensure that all the propositions we believe ^^l'ill be true, or 
even that any of them %viU be cerUnrJy true. But when we refl^ on 
the meaning of the word ‘c\'idcnce’ we sec that the policy of bclievmg 
in accordance wth the evidence is the only one which will ensme 
that the propositions we believe arc more likelj to be true than false. 
For when we say that such>and-5uch facts or experiences are cadence 
for a proposition p, we just mean that they make it likely in some 
degree to be true. And so in preferring a proposition for which the 
evidence is stronger to a propKnition for which the c%’idcncc u 
wea ker , we are ipsa facto preferring the one which is more likely to be 
true. Tbe statement that one is more likely to believe truly if one 
believes reasonably (that is, in accordance srith the evidence) is an 
analytic statement which follo»3 from the meanings of the ex- 
pressions ‘evidence for* and ‘Hkdy to be true*. 

Thus, if it b to our long-term adrantage to believe truly rather 
than falsely, it b also to our long-term advantage to adopt and to 
stick to the policy* of believing reasonably. I conclude, then, tl^t 
there are very go^ grounds forappl^ng thc^ntt£rn/tcZ ‘ought’ to 
process of forming beliefs, though there arc no good grounds lot 
appl>ing the mnel ‘ought’ to iL 

Thus, if I am right, it b nusleading to speak of the ‘Ethics of 
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Belier . But tlierc is such a thing as the Economics of Belief, if one 
may use the word ‘Economics* in a wide and old-fashioned sense to 
mean ‘the theory of produce’, the theory of those activities, both 
mental and phj’sical, svhlch conduce to our long-term advantage. 

Notes 

I Treatise, appendix, E%’eryman ed., voL a, pp. 3I3-I4- 
a If I recollect righUy, it is formulated in this way by one of Trollope’s 
heroines. 

3 J. H. Newman, CrammT of Assent, Longmaiu, iSgi* ch. 4. The word 
‘real’, I thinh, is used by this classically-minded svriter in its L a t i n 
sense of ‘thingish’ (cf. the legal phrase ‘Real Property’). 
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I HAVE two main aims in this paper: to show that «« 
tradiUonal theory as to the nature of the emouons is fundamentauy 
wrong, and to show that having an emotion is a much more com- 
plicated aflair than it is often supposed to be. 

The traditional theory I wish to eritieize is that to have an 
emotion is just to have a certain unique inner feeling or group oi 
inner feelings, to undergo a special inner eapencnce. I shah “ 
this hereafter as the Traditional View, or sometimes simply as me 
View. In most versions of the Vicsv, for ‘inner’ one can read mental . 
The feelings that ate alleged to be involved are just lihe 
such as pains, tickles and itches, in that they are immediate^ lelt ot 
experienced and have a fairly definite duraUon, but they differ Irom 
them in being mental rather than physical. The View is an atttacuye 
one, and might well be that which unreflective common sense svouia 
adopt. Hume certainly held it (see A Tnalise of Umrum Xaturt, bk 1^ 
pt I, sect. I). William James, in certain passages, adopts another 
version of it: he maintains that the feelings arc not pecuhatly 
mental ones, but just the sensations of the bodily changes which 
occur when one has the emotion. 


My theory . . . b that the bodily changes follow directly the perception 
of the exciting fact and that our feeling of the same changes as th^ occur is 
the emolionJ 


In thb paper, I shall make no attempt to distingubh 
ph^'sical sensations and the sort of mental feelings I have desOTowj 
since what I have to say b independent of that dbtinction. Most o 
the time, I shall refer elastically to both as sensations. 


Emotions are very often, and perhaps alwa^, directed . 

something: a person b afiaid of Smith, b afraid that it svill fall, ^ 
angry at Jones, b indignant because hb name was withdraviTi, 
oveijoj'cd at the turn of events in Ceylon and so on. Of cases 
these, I shall say that the emotion has an object or b dbected tmvarw 
an object. Note that I thus use the expressions ‘having an object an 
‘being directed towards an olgec^ very broadly : when I say that an 
368 
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^ emotion is directed totvards an object I do not necessarUy mean that 
mere is some individual things person or animal towards which it is 
di^cted. If a person is standing on a swaying bridge and is afraid of 
railing into the gorge, there is no individual tiling, in the sense of 
physical object, person, aaimal, etc., that is the object of bis fear. 
Still, there is a reference to something beyond the person himself, or 
beyond his present state, or at least beyond the emotion itself. There 
IS, in short, some ‘intentionality’, and this is all that I mean when I 
say that an emotion has an olycct or is directed toivards an object, 
SttU, it will prove convenient to have a distinction between emotions 
wWch are, and those which are not, directed towards a particular 
thing, person or animal (or group of them) j so I shall call ^e fonner 
agent-directed emotions and the latter non-agenl-direcUd emotions. 

How can the Traditional View account for this feature of most, 
if not all, emotions ? How can a sensation have an object ? Certainly 
it makes no sense to speak of bodily sensations of themselves being 
directed towards anything; a pain cannot be a pain of, or towards, 
anything. And mental sensations do not seem to contain anything 
that would allow them to be directed toivards an object either. The 
TracUtional View is evidently forced to admit that there must be 
some kind of ‘cognition’ accompanying an emotion in order to 
account for the emotion’s having an object. The emotion itself 
consists just in the sensation, but the accompanying cognitive 
element is what directs the sensation, and hence the emotion, 
towards its object. 

The question now arises: what sort of cognition « it that Is 
supposed to accompany the emotion? In what does the cognition 
consist ? Leaving aside Aose cases in which the object of the emotion 
is something immediately confronting the person, there arc any 
number of answers to this question which a defender of the Tradi- 
tional View might offer. The most plausible, however, seem to be 
the following: 

1 . The cognitive clement consists in the having of an image; 
the mere having of the image is what directs the emotion (i.c. 
the sensation) towards its object, namely, that which the image 
is an image of. 

2. The cognitive element is twofold: it consists in the haying 
or an image plus the belief that the emolion (i.e. the sensauon) 
is directed toirards the object of the image (tvhat the image u 

an image of). , . , . r .l . 

n. The cognitive clement consists in having the belief that 
the emotion (i.c. the sensation) is directed towards a certain 
object 0 . 
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No fulUcale criticism of these replies is possible here but I sM 

indicate brieHy why they seem to me to be 

begin rvith the first reply and use anger as an example 

According to the Traditional View a petson’s anger i^ <>"= 
and his image another— it is an accompanunent ‘ ’ 

then, it must be possible on occasion for the mong ‘■“S 
before a person’s mind when he is angry. Tta P“?^‘'‘.^ P j 
fatal to the first reply. According to that reply, the ha™s 
image of an object is the very thing that directs a person s 
towLds that object. Hence, if the image of his uncle com« before 
someone’s mind while he is cxpericnang feehngs of anger, tn®*' 
necessarily angry ^vith him, and it will not make sense to 
that he is really angry %vith someone else (c.g. his father) o 
realizes that he is not really angry wdth his uncle, but ra 
someone else (e.g. his father). . , . , u. n-om 

But suppose Smith receives a letter tvhich he know to 
his father in which his father insults Smith vicio^y.^ t 
happen, for one reason or another, that an image of Smith s 
comes before his mind while he is experiencing feelings o ang • 
according to the first reply, wc must say that he is therefore 
arily angry with his uncle, despite the fact that the uncle may 
nothing to do with the letter and Smith may very ^vell ^o^v it. 
this b absurd. Or suppose the letter that angers Srmm . 

Smith’s father brutally and unjustly struck hb %vife (Smith s mother;. 
If any image comes before hb mind, it b doubtless that of hb 
in floods of tears, and according to the first reply, Smith woul ^ 
have to be angry with ker. But thb, too, b absurd. It b not in 
least 8clf<ontracQctory for a person to assert that he b ang^ w 
father but that the only image before bb mind b that of ^ ® 

of lus mother, yet the first reply makes thb state of affairs logica y 
impossible. . . 

The second and third replies can be dbposed of together. Wd 
of these replies b satbfactory, for both are circular. Both rep 
claim that the person having the emotion must have a behefo 
certain sort, namely, a belief that the emotion (i.e. the sen^tion./ 
b directed towards a certain object. But what b it that he is sup 
posed to believe? IVhat b it for hb emotion to be directed 
an object? Wc cannot understand what it b that he b alleged to 
bclicwng until we understand what it b for an emotion to ^ 
directed tosvards an object. But the appeal to the belief was nwde m 
the attempt to explicate thb very thing. It b evident then 
appeal to any such belief can possibly be made svithout 
circular, i.e. svithout presupposing a solution to the very prob c 
which the appeal was meant to solve. 
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We have seen how the Traditional View of emotioas runj info 
s^ous ^culties in trying to say how an emotion can have an 
o^ect. pere are consideraaons of quite a different character 
which also render the View untenable. The first of these is that 
we can ask for a person’s reasons for his emotion or for the grounds 
of his emotion, (my arc you afraid of him ?' "Why is he angry svith 
her?’ ‘I am afraid of him because he hits me all the time.’ ‘He is 
angry wth her because she threw an egg at him.’) The second of 
these considerations is that depending on the goodness or badness of 
a person’s reasons for his emotion, we can say that it is warranted or 
unwarranted, justified or unjustified, reasonable or unreasonable 
and so on. It strikes me as a most important fact about emotions 
that they can very often be spoken of in these ways, that such things 
as ‘You have no right to be angry with him’, ‘Your resentment is 
quite Uncalled for’, ‘You shouldn’t be afraid of him: your fear is 
unreasonable’ and so on, can be said. 

These considerations seem to render the Traditional Vic^v 
untenable: for although we can speak of emotions in the ways 
indicated, we cannot do so of sensations; certainly not of bodily 
sensations, at any rate: It makes no sense to ask for a person’s 
reasons for having a tickling sensation in his throat, or to call a 
twinge or an itch justified or unjustified, reasonable or unreasonable. 
And I know of no relevant difference benveen mental and physical 
sensations which would permit the former to be judged In these %v'ays 
cither.* 

The Tradiu’onal View may offer the following reply to my 
criticism; 


“Ihc emotion still consists of nothing but sensations, but it can 
be called reasonable or unreasonable depending on its causes, 
if it be granted that the causes of emotions are aJ\rays bcliels— ■ 
and in fact this seems to be the case. For example, suppose 
the cause of a person’s fear of falling into the river is his 
belief that the brid^ he is on is unsafe. The fear can be called 
unreasonable if this belief is unreasonable, and reasonable if the 
belief is so. 


It is highly doubtful that this reply adequately explains how, 
on the Traditional View, emotions can be reasonable or m* 
reasonable. One surely cannot explain in this way how bply 
sensations might be deemed reasonable or unreasonable. If my 
headache is caused by the belief that my fortune has bem lost, no 
one ^vould be tempted to judge my headache jj* 

grounds that my belief is so. One feels that no aUeged cxplanauon 
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could possibly be sound, since it se^ to make no seme 
bodUy sensation being reasonable ^ _ n,ust 

uniustified and so on; and on the Traditional View, he same mmt 
Sd ofemodons. Tlie Vieiv does not aUow the nobom of re^n- 
ableness and justifiability to gain any foothold m the concep 

takes the buU by the horn, and boldly states that emotions 
cannot be reasonable or unreasonable, although he ‘^t °"e 

can sometimes speak loosely of the unreasonableness of an emouo . 

’Tis only in two senses, that any affection can be call’d 
unreasonable. First, svhen a passion, such as hope or l»r ... 
is founded on the supposiuon of the emstenre of objects, wnicn 
really do not exist. Secondly, when in exerting aiiy pamon i 
action, wc chuse means insuffident for the design d end, an 
deceive ourselves in our judgment of causes and effects. 

{Treatise, bk II, pt III, sect. 3, p. 4*6 the Selby-Bigge 
edidon.) 

But strictly speaking, he continues, the emotion itself can never be 
unreasonable: 


In short, a passion must be accompany’d with some 
judgment, in order to its being unreasonable; and even then 
*Us not the passion, properly speaking, ^vhich is unreasonable, 
but the judgment. (Ibid.) 

There is much that is ssTong with Hume’s account- First, to 
second group of cases does not contain examples of unreasoMto 
emotions at all. Secondly, only some cases of his first type could 
called cases of unreasonable emotion. For example, suppose a 
spinster is frightened because she thinks that there is a man xm er 
her bed: if there is no reason whatever to think there is a man there, 
then her fear is indeed unreasonable. But if she hears a man s \ 01^ 
emerging from under the bed threatening her with bodily harm, 
fear is not unreasonable even if it should turn out that ^ 

man, her friends having played a cruel joke on her with md<^n 
loudspeakers. Thirdly, in the legitimate cases of unreasona^ e 
emotions, it is svTong to say, as Hume docs, that it is not the emouon 
itself which is unreasonable but only the judgment, no matttf n<nv 
strictly one speaks: in the first of the tvi'o examples involving t c 
spinster her judgment is indeed unreasonable, but so is her fear. ^ o 
be sure, the feelings of her stomach turning over and her heart racing 
cannot be called unreasonable, but neither arc they her fear. ^ 

And finally, Hume is wrong in asserting that it is only ‘in two 
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senses that any affection can be call’d unreasonable’: there are 
^ny more. Consider the emotion of fear, for example: a person’s 
fear may be unreasonable in at least these five different, although 
not necessarily mutually exclusive, ways: 

I. His reason for being afraid is expressible in a statement which, 
ff true, would state a good reason for being airaid, but which is 
actually false and, in the given circumstances, obviously false— i.c. 
it would be unreasonable to believe that it is true. Thus it is un- 
reasonable to be afraid of falb'ng for the reason that the bridge is 
unsafe, if it is perfectly obvious that the bridge is entirely safe. 
(Baseless or unfounded fear.) 

• 2. He acknowledges that there is no danger, and yet he Is afraid. 
Thus it is unreasonable to be afraid oflallingif one admits that there 
is no chance whatever of falling, or of a particular cow if one admits 
that the beast is harmless, (frrau'onai fear.) 

3. His reason for being afraid, although expressed in a true 
statement, states an extremely bad reason, or what we might call 
*no reason’, for being afraid. It is unreasonable to be afraid of 
falling for the reason that a bird has just flown by or that a black 
cat has Just crossed one's path. (Supendtlous fear.) 

4. The object of bis fear u an unsuitable one. For example, it Is 
unreasonable to be afraid of baby lambs (a silly or neurotic fear) or 
that one’s hair might become mussed (a vain or neurotic fear). 

5. The object of his fear is a suitable one, but his fear is too great. 

It is reasonable to have a moderate fear of snakes, but a person’s 
fear of snakes is unreasonable if he is so afraid of them that he faints 
at the sight of them, even in a zoo. (Abnormal or inordinate fear. 
One cannot have an abnormal fear of baby Iambs, because there is 
no such tiling as a normal fear of them.) 

If the Traditional View is unable, as it evidently is, to account 
for all these types of unreasonableness of emotions, it must be 
rejected, and so a fresh start has to be made. ^VTiat I propose to do 
in the next section is to look at typical cmoiion-situaiions — i.c. 
situations in which someone has an emotion — and try to discover 
what their characteristic features are. 

When it is said of someone that he has an emotion, ^is may be said 
of him either in x. ain occurrent or in s. a dispositional sense. A 
person who is [lishtened by a face at the window, or gets angry at 
nvo boys because they arc mistreating a dog, has an emotion In the 
former occurrent, sense— he is actually in the grip of the croodon. 

But a person who hates his father, or is jealous ofhis landlord, has 
an emotion in the latter, disposidonaJ, sense— he may not actually ix 
feeling the emotion no^v. Some cinouon->vords are used primarily in 
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an occurrent sense (e.g. ftequenU; 

positional sense (e-g. ‘love’ -hate- W , t-ny a^frequen 
Led in both senses (e.g. ‘afraid anpy ) ' P" ° YdUpcMond 
sav that a person has an occurrent motion, and m type 2. P 

ZL. So! for e^tnple if Paul X^STo^S emoS 

and becomes angry at them for it, he has im oKun ^ 

but if Paul was insulted by Jerome and « » 

sveek thereafter (although not, of coume, 

that timel he has a dispositional emotion during that week. 

*itm^\ttafaetua?behef,orsome factual knowledgeora^^^ 

ness is required if a person b to have cither an occurrent or 
positional^emotion. Consider an agent-directed emotion-agen ^ 
Greeted anger, for mtample. Suppose P is an^ “b Jon« o ^ t 
man who was in the kitchen last night. In ‘"'L iJnL^ones or that 
case. P must at least believe that there « someone “Hod Ju““ 
there was a man in the kitchen last night. However, 
infelicitous to insUt that there must in eveiy c^e be u relwan b l 
If Jones, well knmvn to P, is standing directly bHore P m 
daylighq it would be inappropriate to say that P beheva 
Sn called Jonesl the concept ofbeUefdoes not apply m such cir- 
cumstances. P then simply sra Jones. Under other 
may have to speak rather of P’s knowing, or being aware, or «mm 
Lg! that Jon« otists. To cover tins wide range of cases with an 
artificial portmanteau oqiression, let us say that one feature 
agcnt-directed emotion b that the angry person has some tono 
general apprl/uiman, or muapprthaisiim, of the object of his em • 
(The qualification ‘or misapprehension*, which is necessary m o^ 
to include false bcliefi, false assumptions, mis-seemgs oi vanous 
kinds and so on, will henceforth be omitted.) 

In the case of non-agent-direclcd emotions, the person ni 
apprehend whatever feature of the situation — past, f", 

future — is the object of hb emotion. Thus if a person is im 
because it is raining, he must believe, know, assume or whateve 

i.e. he must apprehend — that it is raining. And if a penon 

frightened of falling off the ledge, he must apprehend that there 
some danger that he might fall off the ledge and so on. 

Some form of apprehension of the object is obviously but a bar 
yntniTTiiim condition for having an emotion. We must now move 
closer to the heart of the matter. An important characteristic 0 
occurrent-emotion-situations is evidently that the peKon ac 
or behaves, or at least has an inclination to act or behave, in c^tain 
sva^'s. If Paul is afraid of falling into the river, he walks careful!)* 
holds on to things, looks down cautiously into the torrent and so on. 
If something prevents him from behaving so, or if he just considers 
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it. for one reajon or another, belter not to behave so-if, in short he 
hides or controls bis emotion-hc at least has an inclination to 
behave in these wap. Again, if Paul is angry at two boys for mis- 
treating a dog, henisiies to slop them, hits them ormaltes threaten- 
mg movements towards them, drives them off and so on— or at least 
has an inclination to do so. 

SomcUiing analogous, but further removed from immediate 
acuon, seems to be a sah'ent characteristic ofdispositional-ernotian- 
situalioiw, something from a wide range which includes such things 
as a desire to do (or not to do) something, a desire that such-and- 
such a situation or condition should (or should not) happen or 
exist, or should (or should not) cease to exist, and even a mere 
beh'cf Uiat such-and-such a thing, person, situation or condition is, 
or tvould be, good (bad) or better (worse) than another. For example, 
if Paul loves Suzy, he wants to be with her, he wishes good things for 
her, he wants her to get well when she is ill and so on. Ifjohn envies 
Jim his position, he thinks Jim’s position is better tJian his own, he 
wants a comparable position for himself and so on. 

Modes of behaviour and mclioations to them are typical of 
occurrent emotions, tvhllc wants, desires, beliels and so on are 
typical of dispositional emotions; but these correlations are anything 
but perfect. Thus a tvant, desire or belief oAcn figures in occurrent 
emotions; when Paul is frightened of falling, it is certainly true that 
he wants not to fall, and in some circumstances it may be true to 
say that he thinks falling would be a bad (horrendous, disastrous) 
thing. Again, certain dispositional emotions — and perhaps all — can 
become occurrent: that Is, there will be times when the person fetls 
them, >vhcn they ‘well up’ inside him. And then certain typical 
modes of behaviour or inclinations to behave will arise, as in the 
case of ptirc occurrent emotions. 

These characteristics of different emotion-situations, ranging 
from modes of behavnour and inclinations to behave (occurrent 
emotions, primarily) through tvants or desires, and up to beliels 
like the belief that something is, or would be, good or bad (dls- 
pfsitional emotions, primarily) can all be grouped together under 
the artificial portmanteau heading of evaluations, and can be further 
subdivided into positive and negative evaluations— that is, evalu- 
ations in favour of, and against, respectively, whatever is evaluated. 

I want to stress that when I say a person has or makes an cvalu- 
aU'on of something, one or more of a whole range of different things 
might be meant, depending on the circumstances. The term 
‘evaluaUon’, as I am using it, is not meant to suggest that the p«on 
must make an evaliiational judgment, or even that he must have 

whatmightbecalledanevaluationalbcUcr.Sometimestheevaluation 
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wiU b. commuted by a comciou, °ji“„Sacc, 

asstm.pdon,butsomctimesnot.Forcxamplc ,rW p 

.nd P become angry at beliL^ 

judge that a’s action f 

be. He may only angnly cvaluational dimen- 

something about P s atutude to Q, i„™ii„n might be in this 

sionl and whatever the most appropriate locuuon g 
iTe; I think it not wholly unnatural to say, as I do, that it wau 
delgnate a species of negative evaluation. . , (namely 

Perhaps it strikes you as odd to put together m on ^ , Jy 

that of evaluations) such widely different thin^ ^ Unments 
behaviour, inclinations to them, desires “^“^““^^^^Uiere 
But although they arc obvaously in many “1 , for 

is one way in which they are intimately coimected. t^nsiue , 
'^iTpie, Items from the^vo ends <>f „ 

behaviour and conscious judgmenU: the former, I w pf^imgry 
natural manifestations of *<= letter. ^mal-^t«tor ^3J^ 
at wo boys for mistreating a dog, rushes at thern, tno 
off and so on. Let us suppose that hts anger is not blmd rag 
he acts in these ways buimst he *‘;^’'??*’°“'j'i,?^niakes it 

the boys’ treatment of the dog is wicked, pe of 

i^k S though Paul’s cvaluational judgment a^ 
behaviour are wo whoUy different thmg^pertops 
^pare this case to ones like ’The penny is flat became *e mm 
ran wer it’ or ’The plant is flourishing 

every day.’ But it would be better to compare it rather with ^ 
like ‘He kicked the ball because he ^vas trj'ing to score a gc» , 
the two things mentioned on dthcr side of the ‘because w 
mately connected. Paul’s behaviour is the Mtural 
his cvaluational judgment, so that there is more than a 
empirical correlation relating them. In the given ^ 

person who believes strongly that the boys’ behaviour w '' 
would normaUy act as Paul docs, or at least have an inclinaUon i 
do so; and if a person’s anger is so great that he makes no r 

cvaluational judgment or even has no conscious cvaluational > 

then when he acts as Paul docs he acU or ifhc made such ^ . 

or had such a belief. One could almost say that to act as Paul d 
to think that the boys* treatment of the dog is wicked. And 
intimate, more than merely empirical, connexion can be showm 
exist between wants or desires and cvaluational beliefs 
— ^benveen, say, wanting a certmn car and thinking that it woul 
a good thing to have it. _ , 

Por these reasons, I consider it reasonable to include imder ^ 
heading ‘evaluations’ such otherwise quite different things 
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^luational modes of behaviour, inclinations to them, wants 
desires, assumpUom, bcli^ and judgments. Some emotions include 
cvaluational beliefs or judgments predominantly— namely, the 
calm prions’, like envy. Some emotions include desires or svants 
prcdominanUy— for example, Jove. And stiU others— ‘hot passions', 
like anger— include actions or inclinations to them, predominantly. 
But this is naturally only a rough statement; most emotions, 
including those just mentioned, very often include evaluational 
elements of different kinds— c.g. anger is often characterized by 
certain modes of action and by a negative cvaluational belief or 
assumption. 

An evaluation requires some ‘cognition’, or, to use the artihcial 
portmanteau term already introduced, some apprehension, on the 
part of the person who makes the evaluaUon. Suppose Paul is angry 
at Johnny because he thinks that something Johnny did was svicked : 
in order to have that cvaluational opinion, he must believe, know or 
assume and so on — i.e. must apprehend — that Johnny did that thing 
which he considers to be bad. nic relation between the evaluation 
and the apprehension is a Ic^'cally close one, for the statement of the 
evaluation entails the statement of the apprehension — the statement 
that Johnny’s act x was bad or wicked entails the statement that 
Johnny performed act x. Since, in agent*directed emotions, the state* 
ment of this netiv apprehenrion specifies something— some act, 
ability, trait, propensity, condition or whatever— -about the agent 
that is the object of the emotion, I shall call it, in these cases of 
agent-directed emotions, specijicalory apprehension of the object, 
thus distinguishing it from the general apprehension of the object 
noted earlier. ^Vith non-agcnt-directcd emotions, the distinction 
betsveen a general apprehension of the object of the emotion and a 
specificatory apprehension of it cannot, of course, be made: there is 
just the apprehension of whatever feature of the situation constitutes 
the object of the emotion. 

At this point, the following objection might be raised against 
my thesis: ‘You yourself have already mentioned a clear counter- 
example to it, namely irrational fear [esaraple 2 ., p. 373j. Consider 

occurrent fear of falling, for example. I grant that most people svho 
are frightened of falling— when they are, say, walJdng along a 
swaying bridge or a narrow ledge high above the ground — appre- 
hend (as you put it) that there is a real possibility that they rmght 
fall. But as you yourself said, there is also such a thing as an irrational 
fear of falling: a person is safe behind strong bars on an obviously 
secure balcony overlooking the street belosv, and he admit that 
there is no chance whatever thathe might fell, but heis still frightened 
of falling. So here is an example of fear of falling in which the ap- 
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prehension of .hecbjcc. is mUsl^E-aI.ha«ghi^sha« 

is admittedly present, since the person acts as ./ be hel.ev 
™fHs'diffieuU to hnow what one ought to -V 

Again, although such a penon may y ^ ^ jj^at he 

TTiicrhtfall still a Strong case could be made out lor I 

™'«tKoes thinl he might. His -'-“-iXharheS. 

expressions, for example, are those ofa f ° 

fall. On the other hand, it also seems plausible to say that th p 

does not think that he might fall. soecific one 

But in any event, two points need to be inadc a pc n 
about this particular ease and a more general 
of view being defended in this paper. The first and ‘ P j 
point is that the artificial expression ‘“PP"^™.'™ onW one. 

rover a multitude of 'modes of asvareness , f r e’ ,un/must 
My thesis does not require that the man who is afm.d of falhng 
believe that he will faU, or even that he believe he might &1L it 
enough if he simply imagines himself falling or perhaps thinks 

is conceivable that he could fall. ^ t.v.-,.. w^re in 

The second and more general point is that even 'P'J'”' ,’j^ 

odd eases like that of irrational fear, no sort “PP"h'™“ “ “ t 
object of the fear, this would not upset my thrais. For I am no 
suggesting that the features of emotions which 1 have , 

essential features of absolutely aU emotion-situations, but mmer 
something weaker— namely, that they arc chfactenstic features 
emotion-situations. In other words, I claim that these fcatur 
present in all the standard or central cases, but admit that there a 
peripheral cases of emotion-situations in which one or perhaps 
of them are laclung, although of course I would argue ^bat there 
be no cases in which they are all missing. Irrational fear , 

peripheral case of fear of falling, as is witnessed by the very lac 
we dub it ‘irrational’. It shares most features with the 
cases of such fear, but also differs from them in the one lea i g 
respect that the characteristic apprehension of the object jacking, 
and it is only in virtue of the shared features that we call it fear 
falling. There is doubtless no single feature that is common to a 
cases of fear or even to all cases of fear of falling, and my thesis 
that some mode of apprehension of the object is a feature of mos 
cases of it, including aU the normal or central ones, but not that it is 
necessarily present in all cases. _ 

The same goes for the element of evaluation: there will be 
standard or peripheral cases of emotions of which one mig 
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plausibly namtoin that the person makes no evaluation. Nonnally, 
when P hatm Q,for ccrtam things ahas done, he thinks that these 
thngs arc bad, detestable, horrendous or something of the sort. 
11 he thought that there was nothing whatever wrong with what Q 
has done, he could not, without oddity, hate him for having done 
mose things. If P hates Q,not for anything he has done, but rather 
for having a holier-than-thou attitude, for example, he then con- 
sidere lAal to be a bad thing. But there is doubtless such a thing as 
i^tional hatred, wherein a pcnon apparently hates someone Q, 
(he acts towards Q,, let us say, as if he did) and yet docs not think, or 
at least strongly denies that he thinks, that anything Qhas done or 
said, or anything he unll do or say, or atiy of hh traits, is in any way 
bad or reprehensible. (But again the shadow, at least, of some such 
belief is present.) In this case, too, if we describe the person’s 
emotion as one of hatred, we do so because of the many important 
features it shares with standard cases of hatred: because he acts 
towards Q, for example, as a person who hates Q.in a standard way 
might act. (This sort of case, loo, is tridt)-, however. Besides saying 
that P has an irrational hatred of Q, there are other ways in which 
we could describe the situation, depending on the circumstances: 

1. ‘He docs not rtallj hate Ci; he ordy sometimes acts as If he did’, 

2. ‘He does not really hate Qj but he sometimes gets very annoy’cd 
vnth him’, 3. ‘He instinctively hates Q without realizing why he 
does; the truth of the matter is that he subconsdously bdieves that 
Q.has evil designs on his mother, and that’s why he hates him.') 

I have been maintaining that having some apprehension and 
making some evaluation are characteristic features of emotion- 
situations. Are sensations also characteristic features of them? 
They certainly exist in many cases of occurrent eraodons, and a 
person >vilh a dispositional emotion often experiences them too. 
But I., there may be some ‘calm passions’ which do not normally 
indude any such sensational clement. It is not absolutely clear 
whether hope is an emotion or not, but if it fa, it would seem to be 
one of these: there arc not, I think, any characterisdc hopic- 
sensalions. If P hopes that she will come today, he simply bclie%-e3 
that she might corac, and considers that her coming would be a 
good thing. He may also experience one or more sensations, but he 
need not; and even if he does, it fa doubtful that they vdll be any 
part of his hops. Emy, loo, seems to be an emotion for which there 
arc no typical sensations. ^ _ 

And 2., even those emotions which do have charact^uc sen- 
sations— such as fear and anger— aomeiimes exfat without the 
scnsaU'ons. For example. If the person’s evaluation fa strong enough 
and his reactions violent enough, it may be quite gratuitous to 
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in.-, St that feeUngs ate also ptesent^f P ““ St^ it 

setting fire to P s house, and P ^ having cer- 

se^ “"5“'“'i'j7PP7"f,„‘nh circumstances, probably expen- 
tain sensations. An lact r, m auc a.nHnubtedlv extremely 

cnees no sensations of any kind, and y jy diverted to other 

make a good impression. One of the j(., 5 Ct an 

i“mS^'gStoVs^ci^vherhe\dd^^^^ 

^ve might say, under these circumstances, that P nev 
angry \vith Qr-although this is undoubtedly an odd ^c, 
shShJ abo have to add that he tvas unaware of.t at of 

From these examples it would seem that where i . . ^nd 

certaia sensations is a characteristic feature of a ™ „cciion, 
a. those sensations happen to be missing on a pajh™ teh^our, 
there must then on that occasion be some overt acuon or be o 
or at least an inclination to overt action or 

son’s part if he is to have that emouon-i.e. have » in ^ 

sense. And this must surely be true, I tWnk: for 'f® ^ j. *, 3 , 
has any anger-sensations, nor acts angnly, nor even has the « 8 
incUnadon to act angrily, there appears to be no sense wh 
in which he is (occurrcnlly) angry. ,„t„.r,don 

Hence it is seen that what holds for the elements g 

and evaluation is also true for the element of sensation. ^ 
diaracterislic features of emotion-situations — although o / 
some emotions, not for all — not absolutely essential ones, so 
there may be occasional emotion-situations which lack thOT. 

The ^iew of the emotions being defended here is c^uy 3 ® 
handle the problems svhich wrecked the Traditional View, 
those of explaining hosv emotions can have objects, how a p 
can have reasons for his emotions, and hosv an emotion can 
criticized as sv-arranted or unwarranted, justified or unjusti c ^ 
reasonable or unreasonable and so on. On the present 
easily understandable how emotions can have objects; beca 
according to it, emotion-siltsatioru consist in part of an clem 
of apprehension and an clement of evaluation, and 
paradigms of things that have ol:gects. Thus, the emotion is direct 
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towards something in virtue of these constituent elements. I do not 
mean to suggest that there is no problem whatever as to ho^v certain 
modes of apprehension (beh'efs, for example) and certain sorts of 
evaluations have objects; but I da not think that they are insoluble, 
and It would anyway seem to constitute a solution to the problem of 
how emotions can have objects to show that this problem reduces to 
that of how such things as beliefs and modes of action have objects. 

On the present view of the emotions, it is easy to explain hmv a 
person can have reasons for his emotion and how the emotion can 
be deemed warranted or unwarranted, reasonable or unreasonable 
and so on. An emotion-situation consists in part of some appre- 
hension and of an evaluation, and one understands how a penon can 
have reasons for these things. The emotion can bcj'udgcd reasonable 
or unreasonable according to whether the apprehensions and evalu- 
ations themselves, and ihdr supporting reasons, arc so. 

A great deal could be said concerning the various dificrenl, 
but related, ways in which emotions can be criticized, but I cannot 
undertake such a huge task here. 1 content mysdf simply with 
giving examples of some diiferent ways in which a penon’s agent- 
directed emotion-anger, say— can be deemed unreasonable, cor- 
responding to (he characteristic elements of such an emotion that 
have been discussed in thu secobo. 

1 . General apprehension of the object If a person is angry at the child 
who broke the vase, his anger u unreasonable if it should be obvious 
to any sensible observer that there is no such child, and that the 
vase svas knocked over by the banging shutter. The anger is un- 
reasonable in virtue of the person’s unreasonable belief or assump- 
tion about the existence of the object of his anger. 

2. Specijicalory apprehension of the object It is unreasonable to be 

angry at a child for hurting a dog if it is obvious to any sensible 
observer that he is not hurting the dog. TTjc anger is unreasonable 
in virtue of the person’s spedficatory belief which,^ in these cir- 
cumstances, is unreasonable. In cases in which there is at least one 
reason whi<i supports the apprehension, the anger can be imr«son- 
ablc if the supporting reason is sufBcicntly bad. Thus it is un- 
reasonable to be angry at a penon for insulu'ng you if your only 
reason for thinking he did so is the report of an obriously or nolon- 
ouslj’ unreliable person. ^ 

3. Evaluation (a) It is unreasonable to be angry at ones teenage 
daughter for \<ranting to go to a perfectly respectable dance. In tho 
case, it is the evaluation which causes the emotion to be unreaMn- 
able: for it is unreasonable to consider that the girl’s desire n bad or 

'' 4. Valuation (b) It is sometimes unreasonable for a person to have 
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toohighadegreeor.oogrea.an;n.^of^^^^^ 

unreasonable for a man to ^^^ 0 ^ 01005 ^ 3 , 

upbraid the angry person by saying somcthi^ g 
unreasonable to be angry at — - when ^ __tp- „ csnecially, 

say 'Your anger is unreasonable - whereas in ^™P ^ J .yjr 

and 4.. to a lesser degree, it would be entirely natural to say 

Thavetnra“otr^^ 

in the rcasonable/unreasonable dimension;_ but in fact . 

least one important emotion — ^love — of which this is no , 
true. If Paul loves Suzy, there seems to be no clear seme ^ *’ 

love might be called reasonable or unreasonable, 
irrationa® and so on. A love can be unsuimble, t“t 

nate, disastrous, unhealthy, a blessing and lo« of other thinp. 0 
not, in general, reasonable or unreasonable. To be sure, if a p 
loves an object that is wildly odd— if he lov«, say, his cat {1. . 
it as one person usually loves another) or his mother s ”i°“ 
his love is ‘sick’ or psychotic and might therefore be called , ’ 

but within the vast range of cases in which one person loves a > 

it hardly seems possible to distingtmh the reasonable ones 
the unreasonable ones — the distinction seems not to ®PPv ^ ‘ 

This strikes one at fint as odd, for love and hate arc suppose 
opposites, and hatreds can certainly be unreasonable, an_ ^ 
likely reasonable as well. This fact — that loves cannot or >n 
be criticieed as reasonable or unreasonable — also ^PP®^ . r^j. 
embarrassing to the sdcsv of emotions being defended , .. 

if love, like the other emotions, involves evaluations, why shou 
not be criticiaablc in that way? , .. 

There is, however, a way of accounting for this otherwise puzz >5 
fact within the framework of the present view of the emotions, 
can be done by noting some distinctions among different sor ^ 
evaluations involved in emotions of different kinds. The cvaluatio 
made by a man in lo\’c with a girl arc such as these: he wants to 
with her all the time, he vrantshcr to be healthy and happy, he 
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been, there wouldbe general 

ob^ewers, as to whether or not do"= tot a man's 

I rvant now to say someflung about *o 

words, for I consider it to be a m^or pmn es. 

concerning the emotions that it exp ams P ^ of words 

We tend to have much too restneted a “ “tK^tein says, 

in general, and of emotion words m particular. ^ ' /S 
■We think of the utterance of an emouon “ die 

artificial device to let others 

Traditional Viciv would have us think “-But m & odicr than 

occasions on wWch we use emouon "'“‘I* 

repordng our intvard state. “'.<?[ .^" .o 

fint-person locutions: I am afraid that , ^ * a to 

say tLf. ■! am ashamed to admit that', and I 
report that'. One of the speech-acu a *erl 

thee locutions is that of asserung ? _ed as weU, 

is for our purposes a more important ^eech-act P«fo™ . “-.jju- 
namely that ofindicating the spe^er s atutude ‘“"“^’,"^1 „y 
ation of, whatever is the object of the ^eruon. For e^plc, 

•I am afiraid that the men trapped in the mne 
(more or less caudously. depending on or 

men trapped in the mine are lost, and in ^ 

indicate that I consider this to be an unfortunate statc^ 

\Vhal I do not do is stale that I am having certain scnsaUons-^.S* 
sinking sensation in my stomach or cold thrills along my ^ • 

may have no such sensations whatever, and still not be in 
h\'pocritical or deceptive in asserting what I do. If I believe th 
trapped men arc not lost, or if, believing tliem lost, I do not genn ^ 

consider thdr plight to be an unfortunate tWng, then ^ 
charged with dishonesty, hypocrisy or insincerity, but not n i 

no sensations characteristic of bang frightened. _ ^ u . mv 

This use of emotion words is at least partially explains d> y 
thals that an evaluation is one feature of having an emoUon.^ «n 
part of being afraid (frightened) that something wall happen is 
one considers that thing to be bad or unfortunate, it is only to 
expected that when a speaker saj-s ‘I am afraid that the tne 
trapped in the mine arc lost*, he indicates that he considers this to 
an unfortunate state of aflairs. . 

In the examples of the use of emotion words just cited, the 

:cr 


in me examples oi me use oi emouon worus just — - -r 

act of asserting what follows the ‘that* is at least as important as 
speaker’s indicating his attitude toss^ards, or evaluation of, whato > 
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here is that my thesb about emotions explains the possibility of these 
speech acts : because if an emotion includes an cvaluatlonal clement, 
then one v/ould expect emotion words to have these uses. For 
example, if to U angry ^vith someone for having done something 
is, in part at least, to consider that his doing it was something bad, 
then we should expect that to to the culprit that one is angry 
with him would be (at least in part)to voiceor express this belief— i.e. 
to claim that his action was bad and thus to upbraid the hearer. 

The foregoing account of utterances like T am very angr>' wth 
you for doing that* is incomplete in a way which is not directly 
relevant to the purposes of this paper, but which should perhaps be 
remarked. Even in those cases in which this sentence is used to 
upbraid the hearer, it is normally used to do something else as well. 
A speaker can upbraid his hearer in many ways for having done 
something bad: for example, he might say ‘That was a very naughty 
tiung to do.’ One difference between the use of this impenonal 
locution, in which there is no overt reference to the speaker, and the 
use of the personal ‘I am very angry*-locution, is that in the latter 
the speaker not only upbrsuds the hearer but also indicates that be 
has taken offence at what the hearer did, and that he ‘holds it 
againsthim*. Thus, apcrfcctly natural reply to the remark *I am very 
angry with you for doing that* would be ‘Don’t hold it against me: 
1 di^’t mean any harm by it’ or ‘I didn’t mean to offend (displease) 
you.* Similarly, T am not angry with you any more* is normally a 
remark of reconciliation, not a report of the cessation of anger 
feelings or sensations. 

To conclude, I should like to mention an additional advantage 
of the general thesis about emotions that has been defended here: 
on this view, it becomes a little easier to understand hosv one’s reason 
can control one’s emotions. For one thing, we understand fairly well 
how reason can control evaluations and some kinds of appre- 
hensions, e.g. beUefs, and these arc, according to the present view, 
important constituents of emotion-situations. On this viesv, too, it is 
easy to see how emotions can vary in intensity wth changes in one’s 
knowledge or beliefs. For example, if I am at first angry at someone 
for having done something, and later Icam that what he did iras 
entirely justified, then I shall almost certainly no longer be angry 
with him. I cannot normally be angry with a person for doing 
something if I think that what he did was perfectly proper in every 
respect. Hence, a change in knowledge can, by itself, result in the 
restraint or the removal of an emotion, and on my thesis this is 
really understandable. On the Traditional View, it is difficult to 
understand hmv reason or changes in one’s beUefs or knotvledgc can 
have the slightest effect on an emotion. 
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^ Hume, who defends thc Traditional View, does not flinch from 
Its comequcnces on this point He asserts that reason cannot cause, 
restrain or remove an emotion any more than it can do so with a 
pain, a tickle or an ache. He says: ‘Reason is perfectly inert, and can 
never cither prevent or produce any . . . afiection’ (Tualise, bk III, 
pi I, sect. I, p. 458 of the Selby-Bigge edition). But thb conclusion 
just shows once again how very wrong the Traditional View of the 
emotion is. 

It seems to me that the fundamental mistake committed by the 
defenders ofthc Traditional View is this: confronted with the words 
‘anger’, ‘fear’ and the rest, tbeyask, ‘IVhatdo these words stand for.’ 
What exactly are anger and fear? What is their essence?’ Narrowing 
down their attention further and furtlicr, like the closing of the 
aperture of a lens, they finally focus on the feelings or sensations and 
think they have found what they have been seeking. But their 
pleasure must be short-lived, for they are confronted at once with 
unansvv'erable questions: How can these things have objects? How 
can they be reasonable or unreasonable? They are like men who, in 
the search for the real artichoke, strip it of its leaves (Wittgenstein, 
Philosophical Inpesligations,stct. 164): whatever they end up with, it is 
not the real thing and it is not enough. ^Vhat I have tried to do in this 
paper is to keep the entire emotion-situations in view and then to 
discover what the characteristic features of these situations are. To 
ask the quetion ‘Yes, but are these features actually paru of the 
emotionitself or arc they mere accompaniments ofit?’ is to go wrong 
from tlie start, as the Traditional View does: it is to assume that 
there is something which is the essential anger or fear and to which 
therefore these elements or features dthcr belong or do not belong. 

I have tried to show that if wc look at the total situaU'oni in which 
emotion svords arc applicable, the characteristic features of these 
situations show >vith abundant darity hmv emotions can ha%'C objects 
and how they can be reasonable or unreasonable. 
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Notes 

1 Williams James, The PrimipUi of P^kdogf, Maanillan, 1890, ii, 449 
(author’s italics). 

2 Errol Bedford made this point ag^nst what I am calling the 
Traditional View in his arUcle ^Emotions’, Proc. Arist. Soc., Ivii, 
p. 296f. 

3 The Blue and Brown Books, Blackwell, 1956, p. 103. 

4 Bedford makes essentially the same point {op. cit., pp. 292-5)* for an 
excellent account of this use of emotion words, sec J. O. Urmson, 
‘Parenthetical verbs’, Jlfinrf, Ixi, 1952, pp. 480-96, reprinted in 

A. Flew (ed,), Essays in Coneeptual Analysis, Macmillan, 1956. hly own 
discussion here is greatly indebted to Urmson’s. 

5 Wittgenstein’s view, for example, is that to say ‘I am angry vdth you' 
is, in many cases, to engage in learned anger behaviour: it is like 
snarling or baring one’s teeth. This Is a use of emotion words which I 
do not consider in this paper. I think this view has much to 
recommend jt, especially as applied to such utterances as ‘I love you’. 
Wittgenstein also realizes that in certain contexts these same remarks 
may serve quite different functions, c.g. to describe one’s inward 
state. (See Philosophieal Incestigations, Blackwell, 1953, pp. *87-9.) 
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The phraac 'liberal education’ has today become something- of a 
slogan which takes on different meanings according to its immediate 
context. It usually labels a form of educau'on of which the author 
approves, but beyond that its meaning is often entirely negatively 
derived. "Whatever else a liberal education is, it is noi a vocational 
education, no/ an exclusively sctenlific education, or no/ a specialist 
education in any sense. TTic frequency with which the term is 
employed in this way certainlyhighlighis the inadequacies of these 
other concepts and the need for a wider and, in the long run, 
more tvorthtvhile form of education. But as Jong its the concept is 
merely negative in what it intimates, it has little more than debating 
value. Only w'hen it is given explicit positive content can it be of use 
in the serious business of educational planning. It is my contention 
in this paper that whatever vagaries there have been in the use of 
the term, it Is the appropriate label for a positive concept, that of 
an education based fairly and squarely on the nature of know* 
ledge itself, a concept central to the discussion of education at any 
level. 

A Greek notion of liberal education 

The fully developed Greek notion of liberal education was rooted 
in a number of related phlfofophical doctrines; first about the signi- 
ficance of knowledge for the mind, and secondly about the relation- 
ship benveen knowledge and reality. In the fint category there was 
the doctrine that it is the peculiar and distinctive activity of the 
mind, because of its very nature, to pursue knowledge. The achieve- 
ment of knowledge satisfies and fulfils the mind which thereby 
attains its own appropriate end. The pursuit of knowledge is thus 
the pursuit of the good of the mind and, therefore, an essential 
element in the good life. In addition, it was held that the achieve- 
ment of knotviedge is not only the attainment of the good of the 
mind itself, but also the chief means whereby the good life as a 
whole is to be found. Man is more than pure mind, yet mind is his 
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essential distinguishing characteristic and it is in terms orknowicdgc 
that his whole life is rightly directed. bv the second 

That knowledge is equal to its ” iv, .hr riuS use 

group of doctrines. These asserted „’r S,i^« and “n 

fr r^on, comes to know the °f *Ssc " tnUy. 

aonrehend what is ultimately real and immutable. Consequen 
Sir no longer needs to live in <!<■. “PP^ra„1 

and doubtful opinions and bdiels. “Pf"'? fi;, 3 Uy ,n,e, 

thought can be given shape and pcrspect.vc ^ real Further, 
by knowledge that corresponds to what « ’ 

the particular way in which reason is here reprraented as atrammj 
knowledge results in a view of the whole of man s understand g 
hicrarchicaUy structured in various levels. From the know g 
mere particulars to that of pure being, all P^,^ 

in a comprehensive and harmonious scheme, '’>= £ 

is formed as knowledge is developed in apprehending reality in its 
many different manifestations. „l„ration 

From these doctrines there emerged the idea _ 

asaprocess concerned simplyanddirectlysviththepursuitoftoow 

ledge. But the doctrines give to this general idea particular mea g 
and slgniScance; for they lead to a clear definiuon of its 
content, and to a clear justification for education in these terais. 
definition is clear, because education is determined 
range, in structure and in content by the forms of knowledge 
and their harmonious, hierarchical interrelations. There is her 
thought of defining education in terms of knowledge and skills m 
may be useful, or in terms of moral virtues and qualities of minn 
may be considered desirable. The definition is stated strictly in t 
of man’s knowledge of what is the case. The development of the mi 
to which it leads, be it in skills, virtues or other charactcnsucs, 
thought to be necessarily its greatest good. ^ r d ra- 

The jusdfication that the doctrines lend to his concept oi edu 
tion is threefold. First, such an education is based on what is tru^ 
and not on uncertain opinions and beliefs or temporary 
therefore has a finality which no other form of education • 
Secondly, knowledge itself being a distinctive human virtue, hbera 
education has a value for the person as the fulfilment of the » 
a value which has nothing to do with utilitarian or vocational con 
sidcrations. Thirdly, because of the significance of knoivledge m ® 
determinadon of the good fife as a whole, liberal education ** 
tial to man’s understanding of how he ought to live, both indivi u 
ally and socially. ^ , 

Here, then, the Greeks attained the concept of an education t a 
was ‘liberal’ not simply because it was the education of free 
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rather than slaves but also because they saw it as freeing the mind 
to funcuon according to its true nature, freeing reason from error 
and jlJusjon and freeing man’s conduct from svrong. And ever since 
Greek times thb idea of education has had its place. Somedmes it 
has been modified or extended in detail to accommodate within its 
scheme neiv forms of knowledge: for instance Christian doctrines 
and the various branches of modem science. Somedmes the concept 
has been misinterpreted : as in Renaissance humanism when classical 
learning ivas equated tvith liberal education. Somedmes it has been 
strongly opposed on philosophical grounds: as by Dewey and the 
pragmadsts. Yet at crucial points in the history of educadon the 
concept has constantly reappeared. It is not hard to understand why 
this should be so. 


Education, being a deliberate, purposeful aedvity directed to the 
development of individuals, necessarily involves considerations of 
value. ^Vhcre are these values to be found ? VVbat is to be their con- 


tent? How are they to be jusdfied? They can be, and often are, 
values that reflect the interests of a minority group in the society. 
They may be religious, political or udiitarian in character. They are 
always open to debate and detailed criticism, and are always in need 
of particularjustificadon. Is there not perhaps a more ultimate basis 
he the N'atues that should determine educadon, some more objeedve 
ground? That final ground has, ever since the Greeks, been repeat- 
edly located in man’s conception of the diverse forms of knowledge 
he has achieved. And there has thus arisen the demand for an educa- 
tion whose definition and justificadon are based on the nature and 
significance of knowledge itselfi and not on the predilections of 
pupils, the demands of society or the whims of politicians. Precisely 
this demand was behind the development by the Greeks of an riu- 
cation in the seven liberal arts, an introduction to and a pursuit of 
tlie forms of knowledge as they ^verc then conceived. It was precisely 
this demand that prompted Newman and Arnold in the nineteenth 
century to call for an education that aimed at the cultivation and 
development of tlic mind in the full range of man’s understanding. 
It is the same demand that today motivates such classical realists as 
Maritain and R. M. Hutchins. 


A typical modern statement; The Harvard Report 
It may well be asked, however, whether those svho do not hold the 
doctrines of metaphysical and epistcmologiMl realism ran IcgiU- 
mafely subscribe to a concept of education of this kind. Historically 
it sec^ to have had posiUve force only ^vhen presented in this 
particular philosophical framework. But historical associauon must 
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be distinguished from logical connejdon and it is not by 

owSataU thechatl^eterbtlcreattmes of *e 

dent on such philosophical realism. If 

knowledge and reality mentioned at the beginning of this 

as at best too speculative a basis for educational planning 
Xell they may be. the possibility of an education defined and 
justified entirely in terms of the scope and character L 

needs re^caamination. The significance of the 37, 

came directly fiom the place the basic doctnnes B";? “ 
in a unified picture of the mind and its relation to reality . Kn°™“B= 
is achieved when the mind attains its osvn saUsfaction or 
corresponding to objecUve reality. A ■‘’’'p' '"r 

pursuit of knosvlcdge is, therefore, seeking the development 
mind according to what b quite external to it, the structure 
pattern of reality. But if once there U any serious qumuoning o tnis 
relationship between mind, knowledge and realty, the 
harmoniovis structure is liable to disintegrate. First there a 
ineviubly problems of definition. A liberal education dchnea m 
terms of knowledge alone is acceptable as long as 
thought to be necessarily developing the mind in desirable yt 
and hence promoting the good life. But if doubt is on 
functions of knowledge, must not liberal education be rimcn 
stating explicitly the qualities of mind and the moral 
which it is directed? And if knowledge is no longer seen as the unci»- 
standing of reality but merely as the understanding * 

what is to replace the harmonious, hierarchical scheme of knowl g 
that gave pattern and order to education? Secondly there ar 
equally serious problems of justification. For if knowledge is n 
longer thought to be rooted in some reality, or if its significance o 
the mind and the good life is questioned, what can be the jusuficauo 
for an education defined in terms of knowledge alone? 

Difficulties of both kinds, but particularly those of definiuon, ca 
be seen in the wclI-knov-Ti Harvard Committee Report: 
Education in a Free SocietjJ (In the Committee’s terminology ^ 
aims of a 'liberal’ and a ‘general* education arc identical.) Thoug 
certain of the doctrines that originally supported the concept o a 
liberal education arc implicit in this work, the classical vicsv of ® 
significance of knov»-Iedgc for the mind is considerably weaken » 
and the belief that in metaphysics man has knowledge of ultima c 
reality b ignored, if not rqccted. The result is an ambiguous an 
um.aibfactory treatment of the problem of definition and a limite_ 
and debatable treatment of the question ofjustification. Some cxami 
nation of the Report on both these scores, particularly the formcff 
will serve to show that adequate definition and justification arc no 
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only not dcpendont on the dasjicai doctrina, but can in 6ct be 
based directly on tm explicadon of the concepts of ‘mind’ and 
Icno\vledge and their ixlationship. 

The Report attempts the defintUon of a liberal education in nvo 
distinct ways: in terms of the qualities of mind it ought to produce 
the fonns of knowledge with which it ought to fac concerned. 
What the precise relationship is between these two is not clear. It is 
asserted that they are ‘images of each other*, yet that there is no 
escape from ‘describing general education at one time looking to the 
good man in society and at another time as dictated by the nature of 
knowledge itself.* Which of the fonns of description is to be given 
pride of place soon emerges, however. First, three areas ofknowledge 
are distinguished, primarily by their distinctive methods: the natural 
sciences, the humanities and social studies. But it is made plain that 
‘the cultivation of certain aptitudes and attitudes of mind’ is being 
aimed at, the elements ofknowledge being the means /or developing 
these. Liberal education is therelbre best undentood in terms of the 
characteristics of mind to which it leads. 


By characteristics we mean aims so important as to prescribe 
how general education should be carried out and wUch 
abilities ought to be sought above all others in every part of it. 
These abilities in our opinion are: to think cffectivdy, to 
communicate thought, to make relevant judgments, to 
discriminate among values.* 

The meaning of each of these four is elaborated at some length. 
Among the many things deuiled of ‘e/fective thinking’ it is first 
said to be logical thinking of a kind that is applicable to such 
practical matters as deciding who to vote for and what wife to 
choose: it is the ability to extract universal truths from particular 
cases and to infer particulars from general laws: it is the ability to 
analyse a problem and to recombine the elements by the use of 
imagination. This thinking goes further than mere logic, however. 
It includes the relational thinking of ewyday life, the ability to 
think at a level appropriate to a problem whatever its character. It 
includes too the imaginative thinking of the poet, the inventor and 
the revolutionary. ‘Communication*, though 'obviously inseparable 
from effective thinking’, is said to inwlve another group of skills, 
those of speaking and L'steniiJg, writing and reading. It includes 
certain moral qualities such as candour, it covers ceruin vital aspects 
of social and political life and even the high art of conversation. ‘The 
making of relevant value judgments' involves 'the abitity of the 
student to bring to bear the whole range of ideas upon the area of 
experience*, it is the art of effectively relating theory to practice, of 
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abstracUom to facts, of rf 

criminaUon among values’. Tlus .ndud« the c^unctton o^ va 

hinds of value and their relahve ^ values 

values of character like fair play and sdf-control, ime 1 

like the love of truth and aesthetrc '*"f°ttTf Uf= ” 

addition, a commitment to such values m j by the 

As to how exactly these abiUties come to be 
three types of knowledge, litde is said. It ts 

phases of effective thinking, iogi^, rdahoiml, and j 

correspond roughly to the three divisions of learmng, toe 
sdencS the sodal studies, and toe r^ecuvel^.;^;^ 

difficult connexion betii-een educaUon in toe 
judgmenu and toe formation of moral character is no • Oto 
wise toe remarks are of a general nature, emphasmng that to« 
abiUties must be consciously devdoped in all studies and generalised 

dTOble. if'onc-sidcd, characterixation 

seems to me unsatisfactory and seriously misleading if w a 

of the four abiUties is examined more closely. In Pf ’ 

notion that a liberal education can be directly charactenzed 
of mental abilities and independently of fully specifying th 
of knowledge involved, b I think fabe. It b the result of a 
understanding of the way in which mental abiUtie are in 
dbtingubhable. Trom what b said of 
perfectly plain that the phrase b being used as a label lor 
activity which results in an achievement of some sort, an ac 
ment that b, at least in prindplc, both publicly desOTbab 
publicly testable — the solving of a mathematical problem, 
sibly deciding who to vote for, satisfactorily analysing a 
art. Indeed there can be cHcctivc thinking only when the 
of mental activity can be recognized and judged by those who 
the appropriate skUb and knowledge, for otherwise the phrase 
no significant application. Thus although the phrase labeb a ° , 
of mental activity, and such mental processes may well be dir X 
accessible only to the person whose processes they arc, its 
tion and evaluation must be in public terms occurring in P^. . 
language. Terms which, like ‘cfTcctive thinking*, describe activi 
im'oK'ing achicvcmcnls of some sort, must have pubUc cntOT® 
mark them. But in that case, none of the four abilities can in a 
be dcllneaicd except by means of their detailed public features, ou ^ 
characicrization b in fact forced on the Committee when they co 
to amplify what they mean. But thar approach b simply illustrati^ 
as if the abilities arc directly intdligiblc in themselves, and the ** 
and features of knov.’ledge they give merely examples of areas w 
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the abilities can be seen. If the public terms and criteria are Joricallv 
necessary to specif>dng what the abUitics arc, however, then no adc 
quate account of liberal education in terms of these can be given 
wimout a full account in terms of the public features of the fonns 
of knowledge wth which it is concerned. Indeed the latter is logi- 
cally prior and the former secondary and derivative. 

In the second place, the use of broad, general terms for these 
abilities scn-cs in feet to unify misleadingly quite disparate achieve- 
ments. For the public criteria whereby the exercise of any one of 
these abilities is to be judged are not all of a piece. Those that under 
the banner of 'efiective thinking* are appropriate in, say, aesthetic 
appreciatJori are, apart £rom certain very general considerations, in- 
appropriate in, say, mathematical thinking. In each case the criteria 
arc peculiar to the particular area of knowledge concerned. Simi- 
larly, for instance, 'communication* in the sciences has only certain 
very basic features in common with ‘communication’ in poetic 
terms. It is Only when the abilities are fully divided out, as it were, 
into the various domains and ive see what they refer to in public 
terms that it b at all clear what a involved in developing them. To 
talk of developing ‘eiTective thinking* is like talking of developing 
‘successful games playing’. Plainly (hat unifying label is thoroughly 
misleading when what constitutes playing cricket has practically 
nothing in common with what constitutes playing tiddly-winks. The 
implications of the terms are not at all appreciated until what is 
wanted is given detailed specification. It is vitally important to 
realize the very real objective differences that there arc in forms of 
knowledge, and therefore in our understanding of mental processes 
that arc related to these. Maybe this unfortunate desire to use unify- 
ing concepts is a relic of the time when all forms of knowledge were 
thought to be similar, if not identical in logical structure and that 
the ‘laws of logic’ reflected the precise psychological operations 
involved in valid thinking. Be that as it may, the general terms used 
in the Report are liable both to blur essential distinctions and to 
direct the attention of educational plannen into unprofitable 
descriptions of what they arc after. ^ 

Thirdly, in spite of any protestations to the contrary, the unpres- 
sion is created by this terminology that it is possible to develop 
general unitary abilities of the stated kind, ’nie Mtent to which this 
is true is a matter for empirical investigation into the transfer of 
training. Nevertheless such abilities must necessarily be character- 
ized in'* terms of the public features of knowledge, and what^^ 
general abilities there may be, the particular catena for their 
application In diverse fields are vital to their significance for liberal 
education. But to think in these terms is to be in danger ofloobng 
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for transfer of skills where none is discernible. 

that skiU at tiddly-svinks will get us very far 

the skills have much in common, as m say squash and , 

the rules for one activity wU do as the rules for the other. 

FaUure to appreciate these points leads aU too ^ ^ 
grammes of edncation for which quite unwarranted “ 

Sadelt is sometimes said, for instance, that the smdy ° 
science can in itself provide the elements of a 
that it ean lead to the development of such 
thinking, communication, the making of relevant ju gm 
even to some extent, discrimination among values. But th 
view is seen to be quite untenable if it is once understood , ^ 

abilities are defined, and how any one form of knowledge is 
to them. Much more plausible and much more co^on is me 
attempt to relate directly the study of particular subjM . 
development of particular unitary abilities. The Hazard &nj 
do this vdth subdivisions of ‘effective thinking* whm they ^ gS 
that, roughly speaking, logical thinking is developed by the scicn , 
relational thinking by social studies and imaginative ^ jp 

humanities. This, of course, could be said to be true by ' 

logical thinking were taken to be just that kind of thinking 
developed by the study of the sdcnces. But such a 
limited connexion is not at all what is indicated in the ' . 

forms of thinking there arc much more generalized. It 
that logical, relational and imaginative thinking roi^t P 

dently defined. Because of the vagueness of the tenm it might app 
that this would be simple enough. But in fact this very vaguen 
makes the task almost impossible, for any one ofthethreetcrmsmig > 
with considerable justice, be applied to almost any examp c 
thinking. (And the appropriateness of ming such a term as imagi 
live* to describe a distinct type of thinking rather than its 
style is very debatable.) Even if this most serious 
overcome somehow, there would remain the problem of estab *^ } 

cmpiricalevidencc,forasscrtingboththecxistcnceofsuch^a J |>» 

and that a pardcular study leads to its development. Genera y 
speaking there is little such evidence. \\Tiat there is on trans ^ , 
training suggests that it occurs only where there is marked logi 
similarity in the elements studied,* 

Finally the characterization of a liberal education in these tc 
is miileading ovk-ing to the tendency for the concept to be broaden 
so that it IS concerned not only with the development of the 
that results from the pursuit of knowledge, but also with o 
aspects of personal devdopment, particularly emotional and ’ 
that may or may not be judg^ desirable. This tendency can 
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comments on the nbilidcs ofcommum-- 
ranon, malung rdevantjudgmentsand discriimnatioffamonffi-alties. 
Smctchinj the edges of the concept in these wap leads to a much 
Wider, more generalized notion of education. It then ceases to be 
one denned mrectly in terms of the pursuit of knoAvledgc as liberal 
education orig-inally svas, and thus cannot be justified fay justilyine 
that pursuit. But tlUs is surely to give up the concept in favour of 
another one that needs mrfqjendcnt justification. The analpis of 
such a concept is beyond our present concern. 


A reassertion and a reinterpretation 

On logical grounds, then, it tvould seem ihat a cooshtent concept of 
liberal education must be worked out fully in terms of the forms of 
knowledge. By these is meant, of course, not collections of infomia- 
tion, but the complect ways of understanding experience which man 
has achieved, which are publicly specifiable and gained through 
learning. An education in these terms docs indeed develop its 
related abilities and qualities of mind, for the mind will be char- 
acterized to a greater or lesser d^ee by the features of the under- 
standing it sceJa. Each form of knowledge, if it is to be acquired 
beyond a general and superfidal level, involves the development of 
creative imagination, judgment, thinking, communicative skills, 
elc., in wa)3 that are peculiar to itself as a way of undeistanding 
experience. To list these elements, picking them out, as it ^v‘ere, 
across the forms of knowledge of which they arc part and in each 
of which they have a different stamp, drawi attention to many 
jfctfares thtLtalibarslcxiuC3.^<}nmustof<X!uneinda<h. SatitdraHt 
attention to them at the expense of the differences among them as 
they occur in the different areas. And of itself such listing contri- 
butes notliing to the basic determination of what a liberal education 
is. To be told that it is the development of effective thinking is of no 
value until this is explicated in terms of the forms of knowledge 
which give it meaning: for example in terms of the solving of prob- 
lems in Euclidean geometry or conung to understand the poems of 
John Donne. To be told instead that it is concerned with certain 
specified forms of knowledge, the essential characteristics of wWch 
are tlicn detailed explicitly as far as possible, is to be given a clear 
understanding of the concept and one whicli is unambiguous as to 
the forms of thinking, judgment, imagination and communicauon 
it involves. c-j • 

In his Gulbenkian Foundation Report, AtU arJ Same oi-et tn 
the Sixth Form, Mr A. D. G Peterson comes considerably nearer 
than the Haivard Committee to the definition ofa liberal educaUoo 
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(cnee n.ore tenn.d here a 

Lt this fashion. Being coneemed that this shmld not 
out in terms of information, he shies aivay 

the term ‘knowledge’ and detines the “".“f „,odes of 

‘develops the inteUect m as Mny “ ° . empirical, die 

thinking’.’ These are then listed as the logical, tte emp , 

Lai and the aesthetic. The 

refers directly to forms of mental rf mental 

natives for it, ‘modes of hu^n the 

experience’ and (elseivhere) t^cs ’ ects of mind 

same direction. Yet the ‘modes are not “P , as *e 

that cut across the forms that human Lfjd forms 

Harvard Report’s ‘abilities’ are. They are, rather, four p 
of mental development. To complete this Mr 

no ambiguity, however, it must be made clear in y 
Peterson does not make it clear, that the ,1°”“ 
tinguished, in the last analysis, only in terrm of the pub “ _ 
thatdemarcate the areas ofknowledge ori which ^ 
empirical, moral and aesthetic “ oLnd 

guhhable from each other only by their the 

expressions and their criteria for distinguishing the strictly 

fiihe. the good from the bad. If Mr Petrrson’s 
explicated on the basis of these features Lt of 

cept of education becomes one concerned %vith 
the mind as that is determined by certain forms ^ 

is to be in sight of a modem equivalent of the tradiUonal cone p 
of liberal education. . , , • ^^..-morc 

But the rcasscrtlon of thb concept irophes that there is one 
the acceptance of some kind of ‘harmony’ bc^veen a,, 

the mind. This is, however, not now being maintained on 
physical groxmds. ^Vhat b bring suggested, rather, is tha 
‘harmony* b a matter of the logical relationship between the 
cept of ‘mind’ and the concept of ‘knowledge’, from 
follows that the ariucs’cment ofknowledge b necessarily the deve p* 
ment of mind — that is, the self-conscious rational mind of ma 
in its most fundamental aspect. ^ 

Whatever ebe b implied in the phrase, to have *a rational 
certainly implies experience structured under some form ot c 
ccptual scheme. The various mamfestations of consciousness, m, 
instance, different sense perceptions, different emotions or ^ 

elements of intdlccttial understanding, are intelligible only by 
of the conceptual apparatus by which they are articulated. Furin 
whatever private forms of awareness there may be, it b by 
symbob, particularly in language, that conceptual articula o 
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give pebBc embodiment to the 
TOncepts. The result of this is that men arc able to come to under- 
stand both the external world and their os^-n private states ofjnind In 
common ivays, sharing the same conceptual schema b>- learning 
to use symbols In the same manner. TIic objccUficatlon of under- 
sending is possible because commonly accepted criteria for wing 
the terms are recognized e\-cn if these are ncs’cr explicitly expressed. 
But further as the sjTnbols derived from experience can be wed 
to examine subsequent expwence, assertions arc possible which arc 
testable as true or false, valid or ins'alid. There are thw also public 
criteria whereby certain fonns of' expression are assessable against 
experience. Whether the ‘olyccts* concerned arc thcmsclm private 
to the individual like mental proccMcs, or publicly accessible like 
temperature readings, there are here tests for the assertions which 
are themselves publicly agreed and accepted. 

It is by the use of such tests that we have come to ha%'c the whole 


domain of knowledge. The formulating and tesUng of symbolic 
c-xpressions has enabled man to probe his experience for estr more 
complex relations and for finer and finer distinctions, these being 
fixed and held for public sharing In the s)TnboIic 5>'5tcms that have 
been evolved. But It Is important to realize that this progressu'c 
attainment of a cognitive framew'ork with public criteria has signifi- 


cance not merely for knowledge itself, for it is by its terms Uiat die 
life of man in c%*cr)’ particular is pattwied and ordered. \Nlihout its 
structure all other forms of consdowness, including, for example, 
emotional experiences, or mental attitudes and beliefs, would seem to 
be unintelligible. For the analpis of them res-cals that they lack 
independent intclli^ble structure of tliemscivcs. Essentially prhatc 
though they may be in many or all of their aspects, their character- 
istic forms arc explicable only by means of the publicly rooted 
conccptu.-U organizations we ha%'cachlc%-cd. The)’ can be undentood 
only by means of the objecti\x features with whicli they are asso- 
ciated, round whicli die)- come to be organized and built. Tlie 
forms of knowledge arc thus the basic articulations whereby the 
whole of experience lias become imclligible to man, the)’ are the 
fundamental achicsTment of mind. 

Knoivledge, hoivcs’cr, rawt nextr be thought of merely as vast 
bodies of tested s)-mboUc expressions. These arc only the public 
aspects of the wa)s in which human experience has come to have 
shape. Tliey are significant because the)- are themscK-es the objectn-e 
elements round which the de^-elopment of mind has ulen place. To 
acquire knowledge is to become aware of experience as itructured. 
organized and made meaningful tn some quite ip^nfic s«y. and the 
varicucs of human fcnot^ledge ctmstitutc the highly dn-eJoped forms 
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in wWch man has found o*cnvis”'uiluo™ 

leam to see. to espenence „ 3 =. It is not that the 

and thereby come to have a inbuilt fonns of 

mind is some hind of organ „iiy lead to different 

“eradon, which if somehow d^-Pe^. "^ 3 , predetermined 

Jnds of knowledge. It « no f = J^^nd is an entity wh.ch 

patterns of functiomng. Nor is it that pattern of, « 

suitably directed by jt jj mthcr that to have a nund 

conformed to, some “‘emal reah^It by means of 

basically involves coming to have ^ over millenma 

various conceptual schima. " J j ,,, 5 sn that he has achifwed 

content by knowledge '“elf..“ and objectively 

mentofmind. The concept IS th original concept. It n 

dehned in precisely the same way a . JJ metaphysical 

however no longer supported by ^„,ion of the variow 

doctrines that result m “ *“'1^’''.^.° ^nt of the education wiU 
forms ofknowledge. detailed worbng disdnelions 

therefore be markedly ^erentm certain p • prindpally 

the various forms ofknowledge wlucn ivui P 


h/.* * 

Bm if the concept is reasserted in *ese term, "^^“^ncation 
question ofits justiheation? The jusuBcanon of a hbOTl 
1 supported by the doctrines of clajical "“a^pty^d the 

ultimacy ofknowledge as ordered and determned by rrau^, 
significance ofknowledge for the mmd and for *c 8“. pgaation of 
weakened these doctrines, the Harvard Committee sj ^gttvccn 
thdr concept ignores the question of the relationstup 
knowledge and reality, and there is a specific ^ 

that knowledge is in itself the good of the j '^wynination of 

ever, the supreme sigmficance ofknowledge in the pessary 

all human activity, and supplement this, as is con- 

because of the extended nature of their concept, by gc jBore 
sidcrations of the desirability of their suggestions. \vh^ o*} forms 
the concept is strictly confined so as to be determined by 
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by noting n negative form = ^y^'IXmloSTtaowledge is 

ofview, to question the pursuit of a ^ ^ y depends on 

'^“I'trbeeause it is based on these fo" 

terise knowledge i^^ and not merely >ow“ 
justification that a liberal education is “ P' - metaphysical 
Cte form of education. In spite of the ^ rsimtifiLnce 

In each ease it is a form of education ''““‘"f. “C^dge and 
those necessarily imposed by the , f appeal in all 

thereby itself developing in man the final court ol appea 

human affairs. i:Vi. the original» 

As here reformulated the concept 'p^ ‘fcal reSism. 

objectivity, though this IS no long« backed by m ph^^^ 

For it is a necessary feature of knowledge as sue ^ 

pSwie criteria wh«eby the tin. is -^i'^ngtiishf <i fm” 
the good from the bad, the right from “ „d this in its 

of these criteria which giva !? ’““'e^Ltion A paraUel 

turn gives objectivity to the concept of bberal L „n- 

to another form of justification thus rOTains the ran ^p^ 
tinues to warrant its label as that of an 'dura , ,;on of the 
mind from error and iUuslon. Further, as the particular 

good fife is now ramidered to be lUelf the pmuit o P 
form of rational knowledge, that in whi* what ““S _ ^rt 

is justified by the giving of reasons, this ti seen “ “ Vontri- 

of a liberal education. And as all other forms of knowledg 
butc in their way to moral understanding, the concept 
is once more given a kind of justification in its importan 
moral life. But this justification, like that of objcctnnty, . jy 
has the distinct sigmficance which it once had, for it rntails- 

a necessary consequence of what the pursuit of 

Nevertheless, liberal education remains basic to the ir b 
human conduct from wrong. 

Certain basic pliilosophical considerations _ . 

Having attempted a reinstatement of the concept without its 
philosophical backing, what of the implications of this o 
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esjioring ecperienre and and those of the varioiU 

instance *e t^hniqua “f of aU *e symboU- 

a.e variou. fonn. of^^-fj-^ J 

these ^vays it must not be as^ All knowledge involves the 

made clear and >oThat by iudomcnts in ways that rann 

use of symbols and the i^lnng of jud^ts The art 

be eaprised in words and “"“'4r^^'''^ut of appropriate etcpcn- 
ctscimtiEeinvestigation and Jon and the ^sep- 

mcntal tests, the forming of an histon acnviue 

ment of its truth, the ='PP'''5'““" “ , J c^Jiunicable simply by 
are high arts *at are nm m ^erefore to a gr^trt 

wards. Acquiring knowlrfge of any tom susdy 

or less catent something that ^ ^P'f J ,,^snt from a 

of the ssTObolic expressions of knowledge, it ^particular 

^*terrdi=i=b.LdonbtUis because thefor^mq 

are indeed disdpUnes that form the ^d^ . _„n different diseip- 

Yet the dividing lines that can be drmsa bets ^ 

IhiL by means of the four suggmtrf world 

neith.?^ dear enough nor sufBaent for Jf usm to svhich 

of modem knowledge as we toow dhcipliucs, can 

they point is that the major foiro pardciilar kmd 

eaci^ distinguished by their de^dence on ^e pa^ ^ 
of test against eapcrience for thar apparent. The 

ground alone howes-er certain broad f™'"? “ ^d and ohserva- 
^cnces depend crucially on empmeal “P.=™5 „stratioiis from 

tional tests, mathematics depends on deducOTcdOT ^ 

certain sets of asioms. Similarly .ascs bo* 

involve distinct foims of critical tesW tough ” *m'Xare only 
what the tests are and to ways in which they axe app ^ 

partially statable. (Some would m &et dispute to sta ^cu. 

L forms of knowledge for this very reason.) Because of ^P ^ ^ 

lar logical features it seems to me necessary m disui^ 
separate disdpUna both historical and ' of ** 

there is perhaps an equally good case, brausc °f *= “ separately 
empirical concepts, for re^rding the human scicnc 
&om the ph^-rical sciences. But w-itbin these areas 
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tmctiom must be made. These are usualJy the resuJt of the group- 
mg of kno^vledge round a number of related concepts, or round 
particular skills or techniques. The various sciences and the var- 
ious arts can be demarcated within the larger units of which they 
arc in varying degrees representative in their structure, by these 
means. 


But three other important clasniications of knowledge must in 
addition be recognized. First there arc those organizations ivhich are 
not themselves disciplines or subdivisions of any discipline. They 
are formed by building together round specific objects, or phenom- 
ena, or practical pursuits, knowledge that is characteristically 
rooted elsewhere in more than one discipline. It is not just that these 
organizations make use of several ibnns of knowledge, for after all 
the sciences use mathematics, the arts use historical knowledge and 
so on. Many of the disciplines borrow from each other. But these 
organizations are not concerned, as the disciplines are, to validate 
any one logically distinct form of expression. They are not con- 
cerned with developing a particular structtiring of experience. They 
are held together simply by their subject matter, drawing on all 
forms of knowledge that can contribute to them. Geography, as the 
study of man in relation to his environment, is an example of a 
theoretical study of this kind, engineering an e.xample ofa practical 
nature, I see no reason why such organizations of knowledge, which 
I shall refer to as 'fields’, should not be endlessly constructed accord- 
ing to particular theoretical or practical interests. Secondly, while 
moral knowledge is a distinct form, concerned %vjth answering ques- 
tions as to what ought to be done in practical affairs, no specialized 
subdivisions of this have been developed. In practical affairs, moral 
questions, because of their character, naturally arise alongside ques- 
tions of fact and technique, so that there have been formed ‘fields’ 
of practical knowledge ^at include distinct moral elements srithin 
them, rather than the subdivisions of a particular discipline. Politi- 
cal, legal and educafronaJ theory are perhaps the clearest examples 
of fields where moral knowledge of a developed kind is to be found. 
Thirdly, there are certain second order forms of knowledge svhich 
are dependent for their existence on the other primary areas. On the 
one hand there are the essentially sdentific studies of language and 
symbolism as in grammar and philology. On the other hand there 
arc the logical and philosophical studies of meaning and justification. 
These ivould seem to constitute a distinct discipline by virtue of their 
particular concepts and criteria of judgment. 

In summarj', then, it is suggested that the forms of knowledge as 

we have them can be classified as follows: 

:. Distinct disciplines or form of knowledge (subdivisible): 
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not'mdude demrnu of mord ^TbScaliy constitute the range of 

:StrSt';:rvorrncralknosviedge. 

.bepUnninganapracticalconancrorUberal^e^^^^^^ 

Turning now to the bearing of conunents about 
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t^n:Sfc"^c5andoa.er considerations that are .to 

prehensivc des’dopment of = of experience in many diSaf' 

aunedatachievinganundentandi^rf®^ j disaphno 

This nteans the f «lt^““ ^ ^“^.^Wcblm® and of the 
not only of acts but also of complex ^ and judgment 

^ and techniques °r ‘^,l'^”SLmtcred simp^ 

Syllabuses and They must be constructed 

in terms of informauon and isola^^;^^ interrdated aspects 

so as to introduce pup.b as Ich of tte several dlsaF 

of each of the basic forms in some measure 

lines. And they must be construct^ to cover at leas 

the range of knowledge as » ^ directly on the 

In a programme of hberal edocauon tha different 

study of the specific dbciplmes, oiarnples of ra j^^^aver 

aseri must ofeourse be chosen. Sdectron of tlm tod of 

simply an inevitable pracUcal consequent of t^ adocationis 

3ledge. It is equaUy in keying wrd. what a hW ^ 
aiming at. Though iu arm b vomprdi^ve it is 
acquiltion of encyclopaedic infommtion. Nor is it ^^j^detaib 
Wvledge of the person fully tramed m all P^^ccuratdy 
of a branch of knowledge. Such a specialut ran no my ^ 
employ the concepts, logic and enlena of a .jedge quite 

the sVills and techniques involved in the pursuit ^ j;or i* 

bcN-ond the immediate areas of the 

liberal education concerned ivith the texhmoaii * ^ , theoretical 

detailed application of the disciplines in practicm ^ . jjj the 

6elds. ^^^lat is being sought is, first, s^cient imm 
concepts, logic and criteria of the discipline for a perso 
toow the distinctive i^'ay in which it ‘works’ by pursui g 
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particular cases; and then sufficient generalization of thae over the 
^vhoIc range of the discipbnc so that his experience begins to be 
Widely s^ett^ed m this distinettve manner. It is this coming to 
look at things m a certain way that is being aimed at, not the ability 
to work out in minute pa^culars ail the details that can in fact be 
discerned. It is the ability to recognize empirical assertions or 
aesthetic judgments for what they are, and to know the kind of 
considerations on tvhich their vaUdity will depend, that matters. 
Beyond this an outline of the major achievements in each area pro- 
vides some gr^p of the range and scope of experience that has thus 
become intelligible. Perhaps this kind of understanding is in lact 
most readily distinguishable in the literary arts as critical apprecia- 
tion in contrast to the achievement of the creative writer or the 
literarj* hack. But the distinction is surely applicable to other forms 
of knowledge as well. 


This is not to assert that ‘critical appreciation’ in any form of 
knowledge can be adequately achieved without some development 
of the understanding of the specialist or technician. Nor is it to 
imply that this understanding in the sciences, the arts or moral 
issues can be had without partidpation in many relevant creative 
and practical pursuits. The extent to which this is true will vary 
from discipline to discipline and is in lact in need of much investi- 
gation, particularly because oftts importance for moral and aesthetic 
education. But it is to say that the aim of the study of a discipline 
in liberal education is not that of its study in a specialist or technical 
course. The first is concerned wth developing a person’s ways of 


understanding experience, the others arc concerned tvitii mastering 
the details of knowledge, how it is established, and the use of it in 
other entexprises, particularly those of a practical nature. It is of 
course perfectly possible for a course in ph>’sics, for example, to be 
devoted to a double purpose if it is dclib^tely so designed. It may 
provide both a specialist knowledge of the subject and at the same 
time a genuine introduction to the form of saentific knowledge. 
But the two purposes are quite distinct and there is no reason to 
suppose that by ainung at one the other can automatically be 
achieved as well. Yet it would seem to be true that some ^ecialist 
study svithin a discipline, if it is at all typical of the discipline, is 
necessary to understanding the forao of knowledge in any developed 
sense. The study of a discipline as part of liberal education, howevtf , 
contributes practically nothing directly to any specialist study of it, 
though it does serve to put the specialism into a much wider context. 

A liberal education approached directly in terms of the dbciplincs 
svill thus be composed of the study of at least paradigm examples 
of all the various ibnns of knotvledge. Thii study will be sufficiently 
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u, think in th«c terms. m.ng generaii«uot 


detailed and 


U> .auk. .. include generalizaUon 

rateiy in the different “■ ^\o jhow the range of undcr- 

of the partietdar '^'"P'^f, .^.;U ^Uo inciude some indication of 

standing in the various fo^. It ^nd their 

die reiadons between J^^dge, parucuiariy the prac- 

signifieance in the major Eeids “ “^ds is particuiariy important 
dcai Eeids. that have been d«doP^;^^’ P f^quentiy be soived 
for moral educauon. as moral “ ^f human understand- 

only by calling on the widest P^“d.^|,ioe of moral knowledg^ 
ine. As there is in fact no devel^d d“f P .. ^ approached 

Slcadon in moral undersmnd.ng mmt ^ce^anly ^ 

in a rather different way. For issues that occur m 

personal matters this to to he W ^c stu^ to 

Ltain particular Eeids °f S^Cortant point here 

presents will be referred to bnetty laM. ^ o^d in contesB 

L that though moral understanding ^ <,r jb pursuit is 

where it is not the only dominant "• *= ^P„„don, 

precisely the same as for all other tdemro wanted 

the understanding of expenence m a umq die use of 

(just as in the study of the d'?“P'‘”^P^ ^ and *e appreciation of 
the appropriate concepts, logic and entena, 
the range of understanding in this . . education 

It is ^haps important to stress the iact ^ ~ a self- 
be one in the forms of knowledge *^':'''!^^,.^dcs. Saentific 
conscious philosophical treatment “f of the plnlc- 

and historical knowledge are wanted. A 

sophy of science and the philosophy of ‘'|^die forms 

iSotI education can be planned only phUosopbical 

of knowledge arc clearly understo^. and “ A and that 
matter. But the educadon its^is only pardy in phi P^Pji,.dpUnes 
is only possible when pupils have some grasp of the otner 

themselves. ^ . j- • «ri* best sui^ 

Precisely what sections of the vanoiw Itisappa* 

to the aims oflibcralcducaUon cannot gone into hCT . 

rent that on philosophical grounds alone ^jfactory as 

sciences, for instance, would scot to be “luch ^ of physic® 
paradigms of scientific thinking l^n others. Many . character, 

arc probably more comprehensive and cl^r in ^ say, 

more typical of the well developed ph^-sical better 

botany. If so, they would, all other things heing and 

as an introduction to sdentific knosvledgc. Perhaps I » though 

the fine arts the paradigm principle is less easy to other, 

probably many would favour a course in Uteraturc to any 
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But whatwcr the discipline, in practice all other things are not in 
tact equal and decisions about the content of courses cannot be 
taken tviUiout careful regard to the abilities and interests of the 
Students for ^vhom they arc designed. 

Yet hovering round such decisions and questions of syllabus 
planning there is frequenUy found the belief that the inherent 
logical structure of a discipline, or a branch of a discipline necessarily 
determines exactly %vhat and exaedy how the subject is to be 
taught and leamt. The small amount of truth and the large amount 
of error in this belief can only be distinguished by clarifying what 
the logic of a subject is. It is not a scries of intellectual steps that 
must be climbed in strict order. It is not a specific psychological 
channel along ^vhich the mind must travel if there is to be under- 
standing. This is to confuse logical characteristics tvith ps)'chological 
processes. The logic of a form of knowledge shows the meaningful 
and valid ways in which its terms and criteria are used. It constitutes 
the publicly accepted framework of knowledge. The psychological 
activities of the individual when concerned with this knowledge are 
not in general prescribed in any temporal order and tbe mind, as It 
^^’ere, plays freely within and arotmd the framework. It is simply 
that the framework lays down the general formal relations of the 
concepts if there Is to be knowledge. The logic as publicly expressed 
consists of the general and formal prindples to which the terms 
must conform in knowledge. Coming to undentand a form of 
knowledge involves coming to think in relations that satisfy the 
pubh'c criteria. How the mind plays round and within these is not 
itself being laid down at all; there is no dragooning of psj'chological 
precedes, only a marking out of the territory in which the mind 
can wander more or less at will. Indeed understanding a form of 


knowledge is far more like coming to know a country than climb- 
ing a ladder. Some places in a territory may only be get-at-able by a 
single specified route and some forms of knowledge may have con- 
cepts and relations that cannot be understood without first undCT- 
standing certain others. But that countries are explotable only in 
one ^vay is in general fabe, and even in mathematics, the most 
strictly sequential form of knmvlcdgc wc have, many ways of 
coming to know the territory are possible. The logic of a subject u 
relevant to what is being taught, for its patterns must be accepted 
as essential to the form of knowledge. But how those patterns arc 
best dbcemed b a matter for empirical invesiigadon. 

School subjects in the dbdplines as wc at present have them are 
in no ivay sacrosanct on either logical or psychological grounds. 
They are necessarily sciccu'ons from the forms of knmvJedge that 
wc have and may or may not be good as introductions for the 
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a course in various fields of knowledge ivill not ra ^ eppor- 
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the characteristically distinct approaches of the ditte 
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hardly possible %wthout some direct gathering together of the 
dements of the disciplines that have been implicit in all that has 
been done. 

Whatever the pattern of a liberal education in its later stages, it 
must not be fo^otten that there is bring presupposed a broad biuic 
education in the common area of evoy'day knowledge where the 
various discipL'nes can be seen in embrj’o and from which they 
branch out as distinct umts. In such a basic primary education, the 
ever-growing range of a child’s experience and the increasing use of 
linguistic and symbolic forms lay the foundation for the various 
modes of understanding', scientific, historical, religious, moral and 
so on. Out of this general pool of Icnmvlcdgc the disciplines have 
slowly become ever more differentiated and it is this that the student 
must come to understand, not confusing the forms of knowledge 
but appreciating them for what they are in ihcsnsclves, and itcog- 
niaing their necessary limitations. 

But is then the outcome of a liberal education to be simply the 
achievement of a series of discreet tvays of understanding experi- 
ence? In a very real sense ye, but in another sense not entirely. For 
one thing, we have as yet not begun to understand the complex 
Interrelations of the different forms of knotvledge thenuelve, for 
they do not only have unique features but common feature too, 
and in addition one discipline often make extensive use of the 
achievements of another. But we mast also not forget that the 
various fontu arc firmly rooted in that common world of persons 
and things which we all share, and into this they lake back in subtle 
as well as simple ways the understanding they have achieved. The 
outcome of a Ubcral education must therefore not be thought of as 
producing ever greater disintegration of the mind but rather the 
growth of ever clearer and finer distinctions in our experience If 
the result is not some quasi-acslhctic unity of the mind neither is it 
in any sense chaos. Perhaps the most suggestive picture of the out- 
come is that used fay Professor Michael Oaiesbott, though for him 
it has more literal truth than is here intended. In this the various 
forms of knowledge arc seen as voices in a converotion, a conver- 
sation to which they each contribute in a distinctive vay. If uken 
figuratively, his uords express more succinctly than mine can pre- 
cisely what it seems to me a liberal education Is and wliat its out- 
come will be. 

As civilized human brings, wc arc the inheritors, neither of an 
inquiry about oursrim and the world, nor of an accumuhung 
body of information, but of a conversauon, begun m the 
primeval forests and extended and made more articulate in the 
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On teacliing 
to be 
critical 

J. Passmore 


^Vhat is ft to teach a child to be critical, and how can wc tell whether 
we have been successful in doing so? Is it a matter of imparling 
facts, of inculcating habits, of training in skills, of dc\’eloping capa- 
cities, of forming the character, or something different from any of 
these ? 

Pretty clearly, it is not a matter of imparting facts. Of course a 
teacher can impart to hts pupils a variety of facts about the practice 
of criticism—that it « \ntal to democracy, that it is essential to 
the development of science and so on. He can tell them stories about 
Socrates or about Galileo. Perhaps, even, imparting facts about 
criticism, or telUng stories about &mous representatives of the 
critical spirit, is a useful method of encouraging children to be 
critical. But at least this much is dear: imparting facts of this sort to 
c hildren is not sufTtatnl to make them enueal. Afly Wore thmroU antr 
fo tiiem about the importance ofhonest)' in commercial r eiati'ons or 
telling them stories about honest ~mM i is~ufli o^~to inaJce~th'5n 
Konesj. being critical is not only logically but cmpiriially dissodaied 
trom^ being in possession of certain facts about criticism. 

Then is being critical a habit? Tlib question docs not admit of so 
straightfonvard an ansu-er. For the svord ‘habit’ is somedmta used 
in a very broad sense to refer to any type of regular bchariour 
acquired in the course of e.Yperience, whether it takes the Jbnn of 
regularly scratcliing one’s bead in moments of stress, using a tool 
intelligently or making good decisions. Thus, for example, in his 
chapter on ‘habit’ in Ths PrincipUs of P^rhohgf William Jama 
seems to count e%'en what he calfa ‘the power ofjudging' as a habit,' 
James also saj*s, however, that ‘habit dirainisha Uie consdous 
attention iriih which our acts arc perfonned', aud that ‘in an habi- 
tual action, mere sensation is a suflicient guide’.* ^S’c can all cite 
examples of habits, thus defined. To take a stmplc instance of a 
habit learned at school, the child acquires the habit of tramlaling 
‘merci’ by ‘thank you’. Although at fint be has to think alwut 
what he is doing, e%-en(iially the appearance of the ivord ‘merd’ in 
a book— the ‘mere sensau'on’— provokes the translation ‘thank you’. 
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once stood to attenuon, at *'^^“,^„ircrtionhe responded 

imaeinesomeonewhowassodnlledttattoany^ response m 

question that!’, however »>^PP™^«= be s^o have 

relation to its asoaauon. f ceriinly not have li^‘ 

formedahabitofquestiomng,buthewo^dceTO^ 

to be critical. This case is. be driUed in» 

ere real instances not so vegdissunto. A rvhenever he 

uttering stock cnucisms. He can be taug ..^at’s decadent, 

sees a nomrcpresentadonal pamUng or put for- 

Or whenevS^ he hears a ^in .>-pe of P^^P^-"^ „,d- 

ward, ‘That’s nineteenth-century matmahsin, ^ „bt to be 

Sued rationalism.’ Such a person has not been taugn 

"reprocess of driUing pup^ in such ^“^“^"SdiSh 
be described as ;a*rlr;ee(u.n. It is quite Pj^"^ “^^’^Ibe multi- 
it has been said, that ‘children are indoctrinated tti 
pUcation table’,, for esactly the = 4’- 

preposterous to say of anyone Uiat ‘his Aelr^ « ^“piuated. He 
^rSd soldier in James’s eaample had not ^ j ^riffing 

had simply been driUed. Indoctiinanon is a doc- 

in which the pupil is dr^Ued-e.E. by way of a But if 

trines and in stock replies to suxk obj^ons to d«W 
indoctrination is a special kind of dnll, it is neverth 

''"uy drill a child can be taught the multiplication table, irregular 
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skiU, then it ou^t to 

Thinking would be to master, o ga however, that one can 

-fers.- “•* Ti“wtrpS.“s^ » 

‘character trait’ than it is like a -.n a sS in svhich to des- 

characterizehim, to ” certain kinds of Mno" 

cribe him, simply, as capable of question 

is not to describe his ^^e- when it would 

■What kind of person is he . to ^cn is a skilful driver. 

not be a natural answer that the person “I . opposites’. A 

Skills, as Plato pointed out, ^ rap « ^ as^,rratiirate 
driver can use bis skill to put humelf into, jo ^c dctcc- 

himsdf&om, dangerous ®'^’o conS^c faUades in 

don of fellacica can use his skill in order to “ rather than m 

S mvn case, by drawing attendon awnyjfem ”“%ocrates’ 

a disinterested attempt “ J a„gbt thdr pupils 

reasons for objecung to the Sophists that they g 
precisely this sort of skill. .... . .„hich an educator 

In contrast, the critical spirit, in the .ense m 

is interested in eneouragi^ “’»rirf°'a^'aSt^r their exercise of 
who possess it may sometimes led, as a r^t ^ ^ a just man 
critit^ to abandon siewa, svhich ot o case where 

can make a siTong decision, m virtoe 1 iwcd oardality to 

he would have made the right <J“=sion had he 
ssvay him. {There are examples of dm m cohere a 

of Tom Jones.j But this is qmte differ^ from the ^ 

judge uses the sort of skill he has accpiii^ as a j g j- 3 

^^•ert the course of justice. The skills be 

critic, can be used or misused; jusucc or the jest nor 

neither used nor misused. And this is because neither bemg J 
bring critical is a sHU- easily 

If it is true that to be critical is a character trat, s 
understand why it is in practice difficult “ ^„dop 

pupils to be criticaL That sort of teachmg which sets 
character traits relics to a considerahle degm “P°°,,'^imttcdly, 
upon what U often called ‘the atmosphere of the school .A 
.^vhatever the character of school and teacher, an a-eriotion 

—exceptional in any respect, with no impUcanonm^o^ F ^ 
of moral mperiority— may react a^inst it. Bud ^ in 

school in which teachen never deviate from a 
which masters and students alike frown on cver>’ nupils, 

conventional norm, is unlikely to encourage onginaUty m ns f i' 
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although its products may be svell-drillcd and, \vidiin limits, highly 
skilled. 

It is hard enough, the conditions of a schooMife being ^vhat they 
are, for a teacher to set an example to his pupils in respect to such 
qualities as courtesy, justice, consideration. But to set an example 
of the critical spirit is still more difficult. In this instance difficuldcs 
arise not only from personal defects of the teacher — out of his fear, 
/or example, (hat he may be unable to cope svith a class in svhich the 
critical spirit has been aroused — but even from the ver)' conditions 
of his employment. 

Of coune, the teacher himself will, inevitably, in the cvcr^tlay 
course of his work, be critical— critical of his pupils, of the answers 
they give to his questions, of the work they present for his attention, 
of thar beliaviour, of the principles by which they govern their con- 
duct. If by a ‘critical person’ we mean nothing more tha n a penon 
whoregularly draws attention to defects m what cSnfnshts him, a 
' feaclw^nnotTielp-beihg^tical. And no doubt many ofhis pupils 
will in some degree imitate him. Tliey will take over his critical 
^ standards and apply them to their otvn behaviour and to the beha- 
viour of their fellow pupils. 

The teacher, however, is ordinarily content to draw attention to 
the deviations of his pupils from fixed norms: their failure to work 
out their stuns by an approved method, to conform to the school 
rules, to say the right things about Shakespeare, to adopt the accepted 
techniques of folding a filter-paper. He may be in all these respects 
highly critical of his pupils, he may devote himself acalously, wen 
fanatically, to criticizing them at every point at which they deviate 
from accepted norms and he may arouse a zeal, a simJh e 

fanaticism, in his pupils wthout bang in the slightest degree a 
critical person, in that sense of the swrd svhich now eoncems us. 
Authoritarian sptems of education very commonly produce pupib 
who are extremely critical, but only of those who do not luHy adhere ' 
to the accepted belicfi, the accepted rules, the accepted modes of 
action. 
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the stereotype 

‘high standards vary, ^course, j^chcr will rightly demand 

Jeotype .L sLu ha is 

from his pupils a high standard J , laziness, contented' 

Lching: he wiU a Wsh 

mediocnty. But in teaching hi ^ P „ performances and 

encouraging them to Sr is not, I have 

the performances of their fellow p p » . critical spirit, as 

suggested, automatically engendenng ' . of specialized 

disinet from the capacity to be entieal of e afert to the 

performance. For to eAilnt a cn^l s^t o^^^ 

possibility that the estabfehed "O'™ ^ judging per- 

that the rules ought to he clmnged, of performance 

formanees modified. Or perhaps even th at the mode oi p 

■ought not to take place at^ ^ XjZ3]7to be critical of their , 

^^IpigSTror TOuiple, '’’"i.i.uochets: an autbori- 

, oivn performances and those of their fello p P ^ recognize 

)tarian society may. through its teach^, '“f ■“ ^ # 0^0 nor the 
and to be expert at cnticamg i„ the young 

authoritarian society « at all anxious to g conta iy/' 

a critical attitude towards theiro wi^rocedug^UllSJ;^^ 
TSatung a child to be cnncal doin, V ’ “ujes in which 

ing him to look cridcaUy at *e value °‘^”''rw™of achievement 
he is taught to engage, as distinct from the . o ufjociedes 
arrived at within such a performance It is ‘ ^„a,r 

in which criticism flourishes and develops that they 
criticism, types of performance; thp- abandon, 1 
tlons as dbtinct from seeking a higher level initiative, 

tloncis. A critical person, in this P°ff® be com- 

independence, courage, imagination, of a ^ rsM^bnnance of a 
pleteiy absent in, let m say, the sldlful criUc of the performance 

laboratory technician. _ ,„r«««;nnal com- 

T/ ^nroiirage the critical spirit, as disUnct from hb 

pSenM as a critic ot techniques, a tcachw h^ ^ discussion, 
pupils an enthusiasm for the give-and-take of cn^ ^rcasions for 
Sometimes he tries to do this by setting aside special 

formal debate. But debates arc more likely to develop 

than to encourage a genuinely critical ^ i,:, teacher 

encouraged to be critical only ifhe finds that both he a j-^ducc, 
can be at any time called upon to defend what tl^ say Jifferent 
in relation to it, the relevant kind of ground. This ^ in 

from being called upon, on a set occasion, to proau 

favour ofonc side in a debate. . the 

The difficulty with encouraging critical discussion 
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teacher \viU almost certainly have many bdiefi which he is not( 
prepared to submit to criticism, and he will be enforcing many rules 
of which the same is true. Hiese beliefs and these rules may be 
closely related to subjects syhich the pupils are particularly eager to 
discuss in critical terms— ^ex, for example, or religion and polidcs. 
If the teacher refuses to allow critical discussion on these quesdons, 
if he reacts to dissent wth anger or shodeed disapproval, he is 
unlikely to encourage a critical spirit in his pupib. If being cridcal * 
consisted simply in the application oTasIdll then it could in principle 
be taught by teachers who never engaged in it except as a game or a 
defensive de>nce, somc>vhatasa crack rifle shot who happened to be a ' 
pacifist might nevertheless be able to teach rifle-shcxjting to soldiers. 
But in fact being critical can be taught only by men %vho can them- 
selves freely partake in critical discussion. 

Secondly, even if the teacher is himself critical, there ma y be / 
s^siaL pressu re upon him not to admit that certain beliefs, "certain^ 
practices, certain authorities, can properly be examined in a critical 
spirit. ‘The values of rational critical inquiry,’ A. C. MacIntyre has 
su^ested, 'stand in the sharpest contrast to the prevailing scNdal 
values.’* The word ‘prevailing’ may conceal an exaggeration. iQnox' 
_sodet)^ certainly, is rational critical eaouin’ the dominant soe ST 
in every s^iety, ttmeeOwitboppositionrBut thwartdih'er- 
■'ences'befwcen sodedes: our own society not only pays a certain 
lip-service to critical enquiry but in some measure values it. So the 
teacher who tries to encourage the critical spirit is not wholly iso- 
lated. But he will certainly find life less troublesome If he permits 
criticism only of what is generally admitted to be a proper subject for 
criticbm— astrology but not Christianity, promiscuity but not 
monogamy. 

A third difficulty arbes from the fact that the teacher’s training 
b very often not ofa kind to encourage in him a willingness to parti- 
cipate in critical dbcussion. In some cases thb is quite obi’ious. A 
Roman Githolic critic of the colleges of Quebec has written of the 
feachCTS in them in the following terms;* 

Xn the ecclesiastical world, stotements concerning learning and 
dogma from a higher authority arc unquestionably accepted 
as the most potent of arguments. Priests arc not really trained 
areisnvef. . . Slhsr XT' daar/JqDib reflections of 
themselves. They find it difficult not to put a brake on 
independence or initiative. 

In many systems of pubUc instruction, indeed, it b a prina^l 
object of teacher-training to turn out teachers svho inTJ finnJy du- 
courage free critical discussion. For m all authontanan schoob, 
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.ecular or ecclesiastical the 

hUpupibl=avc4eir.chod holing 

no future cxpenence could ^ ^11 induce over- 
habits ofbchaviour that any modi j^r^enUal to authority 

whelming feelings of guilt; so >1 ‘ nted upon. But even 

that their unquestiomng t^cher-training may be such 

in democratic societies the tasll as eonsUting 

that the teacher IS encouraged to* j^„oni, ‘getting through 

in *e maintenance of *" ? to a syllabus, the prepa- 

thc lesson laid dmvn for the day. . t;o„\hc ideal teacher 

ration of hb pupiU for "uumaed^mmatiom. tn ^ 

as turned out by such systems has been desenbe ^ 

They concentrate *cir efforts on .P'''P“^"f^^a'’“amed in the 
examinadons . . they teach P““f ^ * use and 

currKiSujn, guiding *etnsclvK by -i,;! jfSr- *cy obey 

attempW to smooth the path for *c childrc , ey^u 
cheerfully the instructions issued by supcrinten 

In so far as *ey can understand them. 

Such teachers are unUkely to encourage critical discussion aroo 
‘"fKteys early 

directed against this concepuon of *e teaeher^^. tn t 6 

schooU'. designed to give ^^c »«*“• 

educational ideas, took as •hei'- ® .P • L the pupil. But 

teacher nor subject should be aBoived to donunate the p p 

Dewey himself was alarmed at *e consequences. 

I am sure that you wiU “^f^“j“"tle'’or'^otS 

*at many of the newer schoob tend to make m 
of organized subject-matter of study; to P™”'^ ^ 
of direction and guidance by adulb were ““ ™ 
individual freedom, and as if the idea ncquaintance 

concerned sd* *e present and future ^ 

wi* the past has lltUc or no role to play in educaUon. 

He went on in the same passage to describe *'i^“^°^"s'J^Uer- 
educafion *U3: ‘Energy is dissipated, and a P*^” , ^ ..interest- 
brained. Each [school] eapenence may be enerate 

ing" and yet *clr disconnectedness may arthciall^ B 
dbpe^ive, disintegrated, centrifugal habits.’ «mcs ha^. 

draivn attention to the fact that in such schools J end 

tion by *e teacher often replaces dncct authority , [.er has 

up by dunking *at *ey * e > Explicit 

got them to want to do — the ideal of the demagogu 
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instructions are open to criticism, even m the most authoritarian of 
societies, by the more bold and adventurous spirits; secret manipula- 
tion is much harder to cope wdu ^ ^ 

But there is not the slightest reason why, rebelling against authon- 
tarian schools which are whoUy devoted to formal instruction and 
which inhibit the cri tical spirit, wc should advocate the setong up 
ofscKooETn which instruction has no place. An educated man— as 
distinct from a merely 'cultivated’ man— must be, let us a^. 
independent, cridcal, capable offacmg problem. Bat thae quab- 

des, svhlle necessary, are notsuBicient; many uneducated mneteenft- 

century radical svotlunen possessed thein ‘ 

edut^d one must be able to parderpate m ■!>= Ft" “ 

didons of critieo.creative thought; so, cnee, 

philosophy, technology, and to parnespate m 

must fint be instructed to learn a disaplme. One has to be mtuated , 

to use Richard Peters’s language.* ♦T.inVinir not^ 

I have introduced dte phmse ■critieo-ereabve 
through any fondness f" ^t^e^edons’: 

8ugg«t nothing more ‘eat traditions conjoins 

Critical thinking as it « «h.bijed m ^ UtJtavc, 

imagination and criticism m a sing imagi- 

science, history, philosophy or transformed into a 

nation is controlled by the free exercise of the 

ne^v way of looking Not eitherft^ 

imagination or the second can show the need 

is an exercise of the imaginahon Consider a reladvely 

How does imtruetion ““^^’“'liaying a game of chess, 
simple instance “f Ci—ht tov 4e pieces are placed on 

In order to pUywc must first ^ 

the board; svhat move th« the 

stances Sawable to casde and so ois^. Thrae 

king caimot be taken, ;_,,nictor or wc can read UiOT for 

rules we can be rase they have simply to be learnt. 

ourselves in a book, couldnever rvork them out for 

No matter how ciwer »e “"^^and a set of pieces and told 

ourselves; Pt«”>f “ ^or^ould not possibly deduce how 

that they are used to play a . . r 

chess is played. useful routines, methods oi 

As weU as rules, in chess there are cerlarn 

coping witli recurrent situ ^23 
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routine ways of playing the ^S'^nly ^ he^is not 

who knows these rouUnes cannot lose, p jj 

'^relS. To distinguish ^“^““XomS^telhat a player U 

‘dodges’. Theyare not arbitra^.we^n . j. 

certain to lose if instructed, in their use; 

attention to them." But we ^ player in the world at cop- 
we can make ourselves as good ns *“0 p y^ 

ing with certain end-game world at the middle- 

reL‘’^et'ceT;tult^^^^^ 

to learn and to adopt them. „ Ul-e games in a 

The great traditions are no P”“;^““‘jj^^hieh are arbitrary, 
number of respects; V c_, point they depend, for 

and they have generated dodges. Ot^e ‘ P Lbitrary 

example. onacapacitytoreadandvmm Now^ 

■ rule that the spoken word cat shoid ^ ^ quite different 

by a particular series ofsquiggles, and on listen- 

arrangement of squiggles. No one, svritten down. 

ing to spoken Chinese, work out for himself how itw^ 

'ln®ord« to read and write " ' and dS^tten 

quite arbitrary connexions *co^to spell a fetv Italian 

language." Languages iffer: L,iu„ svord; knowing how 

words wc can work out how to spell any „ great 

m speU a feiv English words, wx t^ToSnese Sere 

many, hut not aU, other English words, m the 5 t i„ 

Te vllry many ideograms which have to be separately learnt, 
everv case the starting-point is arbitrary. lanmiage — 

The student of chemistry, similarly, must iSwords 

what is signified by sufExes sudi ^ |c and om and ^ ^ 

like ‘mtric’ and ‘rutrous and nitrate , ho result of the 

‘HjO’ or a molecular cUagrarn. Furthennorc, position to 

enormous success of previous sewnusis. studm „a5Cs*^for dctcr- 
cmploy a great many dodges-dodges for ® j^tiig in what 

mining what substances a “’’“‘“l intelligent 

percentages it contains these substances. A "UiM y of 

student can be trained to use these d^ges as “ j^erfes on 
scientists. Scientists, as well, have made n gr“ V 
a grander scal^laws. It would be whoUy absurd “ ^of th«e 
to^ure that students arc acqumnted, anyhow, with 
laws and can apply them to particular cases. , of crltlco- 

Indecd, although sdcncc is the most smkmg j p, pp ,0 

creative thinking, it U often taught in such a way as scare y 
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exercise either the imaginative or the critical powers of the student. 
Depressingly enough, it might almost be regarded as an educational 
law that all subjects tend towards an instructional state. No subject, 
when introduced into a curriculum, ever fulfils the hopm that were 
held out for it as an educational instrument. And this ts not an 
unfortunate accident, nor the result of a conspiracy. It arises out of 
the large instrucrional ingredient inherent in developed subjects and 
the conditions of the schoolroom, which favour the use of instruc- 

"“me^rSdSn which eoufronts us an be put 

instruction plays a large part in our school systems ™ ^ 

can studente be helped to parua^te m ^ 

bHng fennel, vesir^t of dte^ 




one’s whole schooling a jgnts who will be quite 

gressivists- hoped to do, is to ‘“fSStrSTn .he pea, 

Srm!irwS'poTnt ^-ris U.L for teaching the child 

answer is d^;he.e^raon..al^-^ 

in the schoohng proceM and for The majority 

far as he permitted cnucism at all, wm ^ „u 2 ht to under* 

CtTe cidaens in an ideal state are “ ‘c „„Une 

sutnd how to confoma to „n pos- 

cases, but are not to be bj ,ubjected to criticism 

siblc altcmauves to those rules, th ey ^ 

and rcplac^ by -t 

raUonal understanding of the principles. For Socrates. 

proceed by way of a cnticw piato’s Apology, the ‘unexammed 

in contrast, if we are 1° J^h„„ld be left to the Sophists; 

life in not worth Imng ; ™j; 5 ,upber of the peace." 

die educator is by hn very nature a uncommonly 

Something like the PI P universities, it is pre* 

accepted in our o'™ “““Ti ^1* nfdcal. It ", indeed, by no 
sumed, can studen" be ^n ,, fl,e university level d“d'n“ 

means universally “d™"^ ^ cridcally about the accepted bdieli 
ought to be encouraged to thmk e.*"^ 'ummmudes; such cnucal 


cepted tadtuuom o, be resttieted to -man 

relieedons, it is sometimes i„nuetible rules increases 

furthermore, _as the lUM o t bridal disemsir 


mindsv“p™d.crmore, as ‘[''^L'J^stpone cridcal discussion, 
volume, there is a grmvmg tendency to P" 
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0.C confronting of E'™”'. 

vcrsily lonchm, ".,Umc’ tLncouragc independent 

would nevertltetet ='rS“'=- ”°o^g«,’ed, the mnjority of people 
For one thing, it w i„ ,he work of facing, and 

canm, be uggeaUon » correct there is no 

solving, problems. WhethK BE i, no way of 

way of deciding a Id motion some field of activity m 

deciding it at all. Most of us na^mm procedures, without ever 

which we have tornt more or le«eff«uv p 

tt-^g“te"eol\relts^^^^ 

'1’:irefouTr«t"d;is.uatter-n^ 

social attitudes. Those who the dictates of established 

but a small minority “. “«P‘ “"S“ harmSt human beings are 
authoriUes are very willing to bel^e that r^s 
incapable of doing anything a“; capable ofparU- 

mitted to believing tliat the majonty p P change of rules, 

pcipating at some level in disc^o^sviclld 

i.e. that ‘I'cy are capable of thii^ng i y^^ committed to 
from simply obeying, a rule. But h' “ " > ^cjpating in every 

SStliSvrdJe^^^&eais 

‘'^^^“^nt is fundamental. It 

can be discouraged, as part of the caching of any subje 

some subjects provide more opportumUes f a translator, 

anearlysW.‘hanothers..r Astudentrnay «htoU ^ ^ 

but not as a mathematician; as “.'“"'^“P f subject, or a 

historian. There is alwa^ the ?'>“*■'“>’ *“j^Xrpccviously un- 
new area of an old subject, a child will I do 

suspected criUcal capacities. It may be an attitude 

not know of any decisive evidence on this P°'"‘ techniques in 
of mind thus engendered towards, say. ““P jes of activity, 

carpentry will in some ^gree rarry over o respect to 

Plato certainly thought so; if men are allowed in ony^ 
innovate-in even so harmless-seeming an ac|wity 
whole structure of the State, on Plato's view, is m danger 
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tarian states, operating on this same principle, arc rigidly comcrva- 
tivc in art, pure science, moral habits; there is good reason to believe 
that the Soviet attempt to license technical, but no other, innova- 
tions has broken down. It would be absurd to suggest that a man 
must either think crideaUy about everything or about noting. 
But it is not absurd to suggest that the critical atutude, once aroused, 
may tuttend beyond the particular group of problems whieh te 
provoked it. The educator’s problem is to brtak down the tmden^ 
m suppose that what is established by authonty must be ertte 
accep^rf r-a or eUe merely evaded-a 

probably, the child’s early to 

feacher has done that, once he has aroused a enucal atutude to 

“-'in^tr.Se^tTrterrrrhXSt in his atte^ 

encourage this or that child to be ended, it is a fatdp^^ to 

the attempt to do so to the 

a child is taught to do whatever or receive 

from asking quesuons, except in order toe suddenly called 

instrueUon'ie will complerdy whSeSori^^^ 

upon to make up his otvn “"‘'l “coidinn what we would . 

disagree. Observauons made 't*" .utirre the emphasis is on 
.have expected: children from sch . , adjust to the more 

formal imtrucdon find it extremely difficult to adjust 

•open’ university conditions^* . „. for building 

‘ How then reconcile the two r^iu svhich criticism can 

up a body of knowledge, a children from an 

toke its d'epartnr'. Ce cenuast. thus 

early stage to the pracuee “f ^ has fail'^ ''J,” 

expressed, sounds absolute, B iacuicate a rigid habit 

as an Instructor if he !>“ ”f .r'^robie“-if he knoivs his 
or instil a fixed body of i*^***’, , _-.ouire a sHll. By means of 
business at all— is to help die jU in a stadqnaty 


business at all— is to help the Chita 1 sit in a stadonaty 
sheer driU a driving ^“^‘^“",'Su.don of mechanical habiu is 
car and change gear, hut j, ,he slightest use except 

not itself immicuon in do„, similarly, ihere is no point 

as a preliminary Stage in su^ French equivalents of English 

in a child's learning by j^^art Fren^ ^ r ^ 
names for parts of the speak, read 0* 

verbs, except as part of the p learning the 

Avrite the French language, no^JR .elevnnt 

of the halogens unless this undentand what it is 

consideration in the case of most children 

like to be. a scientist capacity to recite a list ol an 

Tlic exerebe of a skill, unlike the capa 
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w mleht call ‘intclUgcncc’ wlhout too much disrespect to oroira^ 
usauc 1 A French speaker never knows quite what , 

rSghtbSed upon to utter, whereas the chiW ca^n« ^ 
SteTJeher svill ask him to repeat words from a to 

Furthermore, it is often in the eourse of cxerosing thiur sWh tM 
men dUcover the defects of accepted ^ 

been properly taught, in an atmosphere m ^ ^lis 

corned and the possibility of improving procedures ™P'’“““’ 
discovery will not give rise to a s^ “ mther it 

against 4e teacher and a simple rejecuon of his authonty, rather, 
wiU stimulate the attempt to find an alterMtive ... 

So far, then, as a school emphasizes, svithm the great “nd , 
the praetice of skills rather than rote learning— the use of mtelhgim 
rather than the development of habits-it in some measure pr^ara 
the way for critico-crcative thinking. A ^eat deal _ii ep^s^o__ ^^ 
a sHll i sjaught. The crucial principle seeim to be: wher^ P^ 
"lifcand as soon as possible, substitute problems for exercises. J 
problem I mean a situation where the student cannot at once aecin 
what rule to apply or hosv it applies, by an exereise a situauon m 
which this is at once obvious. Thus, for example, a picee oi nrig^" 
prose to translate into French is a set of problems . 

imaginative insight checked by facts characteristic of . 

creative thinking; a set of sentences for translation into Frcnc 
the head of which the child is told that he is to use in cadi case ine 
imperfect subjunctive — assuming the sentences otherwise * 
no novelties — is an exercise. When a child has to ask himself whe 
a given set of relationships constitutes a permutation or a com i 
tion, he is faced with a problem; when he is asked to determine ^ 
number of possible permutations of a given set, with an 
Whether for a particular child a question is an exercise or a pro 
may, of course, be dependent on what he has learnt. Questi^ w 
look as if they present problems — e.g. ‘Why docs Hamlet a 
Ophelia so fiercely?’ — may turn out to be nothing 
exercise designed to test whether the student can remember 
he learnt in class; questions which would be cxcrcbes ^ 
matics teacher, ^ovring what he knows, can be problems to 
student. ^ ^ 

Confronted by a problem, i.c. a. situation in which we do 
immediately see which way to turn, we can sometimes ^ 

Uking advice, by looking up a book. It would be 
emphasiae the independent tackling of problems as not to rccogw 
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thh fact Indeed, no other sldU the pupil is called upon to master at 
school 15 of such permanent value to him as learning when, and 
where, and how, to look things up. But it certainly cannot be said 
of most schools that they concentrate their attention on this skill 
rather than on encouraging pupils to work problems out for them- 
selves ; on the contrary, very few students leave our schools, or even 
our umvcrsifics, with any real skill in 'information fctrie%’ai’.*9 
However, important though this skill is, wc cannot settle all our 
problems by looking up the answer In a book. Problems fall into 
two broad classes; those to which the answer is known to the teacher 
but not to the pupil, and those to which the answer is known neither 
to teacher nor pupil. (One should add that the very existence of the 
problem is not, normally, known to the student. One of thecducator’s 
tasks is to make his students puzzled.) AXost of the time the teacher 
svill be putting before his pupils a problem to which in fact the 
anssver is already known. His pupils come to be practised in the 
regular methods of tackling this class of problem, in the intelligent 
application of accepted procedures. But the teacher should certainly 
place spedal emphasis, so lar as he can, on problems to which the 
an^ver is not known, or is a matter of controversy — only in that way 
can he prepare his pupils for the future. 

In practice, of course, a great many teachers deliberately avoid 
all controvenial Issues. This is partly because they feel that they are 
not teaching if they make thdr pupils puzzled and then do not 
resolve their puzzlement for them; partly because so many of them, 
as repraentatives of authority, think if bad for their pupils to be 
unsettled — greatly underestimating the degree to which their experi- 
ences outside the school are in any case unsettling them. It is cer- 
tainly safer and more comfortable to all concerned not to raise 
controversial issues. (It is surprising what a range of such issues 
there are, in any ordinary classroom.) The 6ct remains fhaf uniess 
his pupils leave school puzzled hu teachers have failed as educators, 
hcn»wcr successful iheysn^Yhave been as instructors. 

But at the same lime a teacher will not want his pupils to be 
merely bewildered, although he will teach them that to be bewildered 
can be itself a virtue; he will hope to teach them in what way the 
questions which puzzle them ought to be discussed, what sort of 
evidence is rdevant to their sdufion. Literature and history classes 
can be particularly valuable for the discussion of controversial issues. 

R. S. Peters has recently argued that ‘dUdpIines like history and 
literature arc debased and distorted if they arc used conscioi^Iy to 
inculcate "criUcal thinking”-’” 'Vha‘ has in mmd, I think, is 
that the study of history and literature must net be thought of^ a 
means to something else, c.g. to the acqukition of certain critical 
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skills. But the fact remains that hUtory and literature closes provide 
the teacher with opportunities for encouraging cntical discussion 
ride“Sety ofhuman acUvities, as well as of Uteraturc and his o^ 
ietsX^'o one would wish to see aU Uterature 
lessons turned into such diseuiaions. But it is '='1“^ “ “ 

divorce the study of history and literature from the understanding 
of human relationships.** the' 

Quite ordinary children be aware. 
pl^ of Shakespeare are in certain respeefr impirfect Hranng 
aU quarters, and most conspicuously from their 
Shakespeare was an overwhelming gemus. they arc hke > 
elude dther that genius is not for them, or that cduraOon me y 
a racket, or merely shrugging their shoulders, that this “ P” ^ 
thing to be learnt as a lesson and repeated in an slinwed 

there is not the slightest reason why pupiU should ^ ^ ’ 

or indeed encouraged, to do their worst in cnticizing Shaki^ar^ 
svhy they should not be aUosved to defend the viesv that his pl^ 
are inferior to any svell-madc television play. Only “T . 

discussion of this sort can the pupil be brought to understand y 
’ Shakespeare is in fact a dramatic genius, as disunct from parroung 
the viesv that he is. If he ends up unconvinced, no harm has Dcen 
done— he was not, anyhow, convinced in the begmmng, he mer y 
acquiesced-and he should have learnt a great deal on the way, not 
only about Shakespeare, but abo about the critical dis^mn o 
Hterature in general. It can properly be demanded of 
course, that at aU points he supports his opinions svith evidence mom 


the plan's. , 1 • » 

But what about the earlier stages in schooling, the less 

child? From a very early age he— or anyhow most chihfrcn 
can be taught what it is like to discuss a question criuc^y* ^ . 

us can recall Uvo types of teachers: for the one any criticism o ^ 
mvn ^nc\vs, lus own decisions, a school rule or a textbook pni^p c 
was a moral misdemeanour, to be greeted with "^_th and ci 
plinary measures; for the second teacher such criticisms, un^ 
circumstances were unusually unlavourable, were made the occasion 
for a rational explanation, with the frank admission, ^vhenevCT 
was the case, that a particular rule was purely arbitrary, not deien^ 
sible in itself, although perhaps defensible as a rule in the 
(Compare ‘\Vhy should I wear a tie?’ with ‘VVhy shouldn t 
allowed to come in late to class?’) Any teacher has to imtnmt, 
to teach rules which are arbitrary, at least in the context in wmc e 
teaches them- The fundamental difference between the educa o 
and the indoctrinator is that the indoctrinator treats all ^ 

‘inherent in the nature of tlungs* — as not even conceitahly bad ru cs. 
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VVhat he t^es to be fact, a principle, or presents as a person oru'ork 
^be admired is deified as beyond the reach of raUonal critidsra. 
ifle educator, on the contrary, welcomes criticisms and is prepared 
to admit that he does not always know the answers to them. 

CnUcal discussion, at this level, of accepted rules can begin at a 
very early stage in the child’s life; svhat happens later, as he begins 
to enter into the great tradidons, u that the area oFdlscusslon iWdens 
and the difference between types of discussion more clearly emerge. 
Such critical discussion can be embarrassing to a teacher; he may 
himself not be convinced that a rule is a reasonable one or may 
never have asked himself how it can be justified. Anybody who sets 
out to teach his pupils to be critical must expect constantly to be 
embarrassed. He can also expect to be harassed, by his class, by his 
headmaster, fay parents. If he gives up the idea of teaching his 
pupils to be critical and salves hi$ conscience by training them in 
skills, tliis is not at all surprising. But he should at least be clear about 
what he is doing, and even more important, svhat he is not doing. 
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Can virtue 
be taught? 

G. Ryle 


Several of Plato’s early dialogues raise the question ‘Can virtue be 
taught?’ It has not been fully answered yet, so let us look at the 
question again. One thing that very properly struck Socrates was 
this. Subjects like arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, rhetoric, 
UTCsding, medicine and so on can be taught, and there exist pro- 
fessional teachers of them. For a person to become good at engineer- 
ing, summing or shooting be needs to be and he can be instructed 
by expertsj and they wU make him good at it, if he has the aptitude 
and the industry. But for a person to become a good man, as distinct 
yfrom a good carpenter, a good navigator or a good astronomer, we 
' do not seem to provide or require expert coaches. There arc no 
technical colleges where honourableness is taughtj thcrearejjo— - 
periods set aside on the school timetable for classes in udselfisUn^; 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges offer no scholarships in ungreedi- 
ness, frankness or humaneness. If virtue were teachable, we should 
expect there to exist experts to teach it and examiners to test 
progress in it. But such teachers and examiners do not exist. So it 
begins to look as if virtue cannot be taught. If a person is honest or 
considerate, perhaps he is so because he was bom to be so, as he was 
bom to be blue-eyed or snub-nosed, or as he is congenitally asth- 
matic. 

Yet notoriously there is a dificrence between a bad upbringing 
and a good upbringing, and among what we credit to a good up- 
bringing are things like frankness, command of temper and loyalty. 
These are good qualities of character, or — nasty wordi — virtues, 
and if we think that they arc due partly to upbringing, then we do 
not think that they are entirely congenita l. No one has learned to b e 
b^ue-eyed or short-sighted; but most people Hr> «!^f-Tn tr> havpJn sn me 
de gree learned self-control and kindlintv;^ T >Jnr,» the less, neither the 
State nor the university nor the school appoints any specialist 
instructors from whom these things are learned. What is more, we 
oureclves, when we consider the matter, find the idea somewhat 
ridiculous^ that people should, even in Utopia, be appointed as 
specialist instructors in industriousness, self-denial and valoiur. We 
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feel vaguely that there b here nothing specialized for tliem to be 
specialists in; nothing that they could be experts in that sve do not 
ourselves, all of us, know quite well wthout rccounc to lectures and 
textbooks. "VVe do speak of knowing thcdinercnce between right and 
wrong, but we do not think of this knosvledge as belonging to a 
corpus of knowledge which scientists or scholars arcforcs’cr advanc* 
ing beyond our laymen’s ken, as they are doing with astronomy, 
philology and mathematics. 

In the Platonic dialogue (hat goes by his name Protagoras tells 
Socrates that he ought not to be puzzled by this. He adduces an 
interesting parallel. One of the most important things a child has to 
learn is to speak and understand his own mother tongue. Yet, 
although knowledge of Greek is not bom in the Greek infant, as his 
blue cj’es and his asthma arc bom in him, still there arc in Grew no 
professional teachers of the Greek tongue; and this for the simple 
reason that at the start the child’s mvn mother and father, and afiCT- 
svards his companions and all the people that he meets, ^ hu 
unprofessional teachers of conversational Creek. The child packs up 
his mother tongue perfectly adequately not from anjxanc »a par- 
ticular, and certainly not from any professional bnguists, but from 
everyone in general. In the same svay, Protagoras suggests, though 
we do indeed learn our standards of conduct, we do not “vc to 
learn them in any set lessons conducted by any appointed punebB, 
we learn them from Everyman in the home, m the streets, m me 
playground and In the market-place. 

Protagoras’ solution of the problem is rather an a c ' • 

I. Wc do think that learning standards of conduct u J 

takes place when wc are pretty )-oung, like learning our 
tongue. 2. Wc do think that standards of coquet ® . 

things that only a fov specialist researchers know' a ^ ' 

but Sc exoteric things that nearly cvto-one knos« 
about. There is no here bem-een in 

there arc no experts and no amateurs othff, J 
England no experts or amateurs In f ' ^glhh 

howcNTT, quite ready to allow that just “ , „ ^galiy do 

occasional ruccUcs and complcxilte, “ ^ phoneticians, 

liave to consult dicdonancs, totbooks of^ iSricate or so 

so there are occasional moral ismes svlu coun* 

imlamiliar that we really do nc^ and shrewd judgment, 

seller of wide experience, lively does not do the whole 

Soon we shall see that Protagor^’ , he analogy 

trick; but it has cleared the air a bit. It continue to malnuin 
of learning our mother tongue, how w-e o learned, while 

that moral standards are not inborn but ha^•c tg^ 
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allow in g, that the learning oL ihcm-does-^o L-requifc the existence^ 
of prof essors of probity, charity and patienc e. 

Now for a different but connected point. One reason, and a bad 
' reason, why the idea strikes us as ridiculous that there should exist 
expert tutors or crammers in fidelity, modesty or generosity is th is. 
Wc all know an^unioriunatcJyrar^nabJc to loi^ct that in some 
teaching, and particularly in much classroom teaching, the teacher 
is partly occupied in telling his students that this or that is the case. 
His students have to remember, if not to memorize, tlie things that 
he has said, and they have learned their lessons if, afterwards, the)' 
can say viva voce or write down the things that he told them. This is 
« instructing by dictating. It is, disastrously,_this^brand of tuition that 
we all first think of when we think in the abstract about learning, 
lessons, teachers, etc. Wc forget, tvhat wc all knotv perfectly tvell, 
that there are lots and lots of things that can indeed be learned, and 
yet cannot be got by heart or regurgitated. To take a simple 
example. No child can ride a bicycle at first go. He has to learn how 
to balance, steer, propel and brake the machine. But he cannot 
learn these things simply by memorizing, however accurately, his 
father's verbal information about the requisite motions and co- 
ordinations. The father cannot just lecture his son into mastery of 
the bicycle. No, the boy has not jtist to be told what to do; he hais to 
be shown out on the gravel what to do; he has to be made to do it; 
he has to try out everything time and time again, try it out in 
operations on the recalcitrant bicycle itself. He is trained or coached 
much more than he is told. The skills are inculcated in him by 
example and by exercise; they arc not and could not be crammed 
into him by mere didactic talking. The same thing goes for cricket, 
rowing, carpentering, shooting, singing, swimming and flying. It 
also goes for a lot of more academic or intellectual things like 
calculating, translating, pronouncing, draiving, dissecting, reason- 
ing and tvelghing evidence. No one learns to do such things even 
badly, and much less to do them weU, unless, besides being told a 
few memorizable things, he is also put through lots of critically 
supervised exercises in the operations themselves. Acquisition of 
• skills and competences comes, if at all, only with practice. 

Another fact that we all know perfectly well from our own 
experience is that the very same thing holds true of conduct. It is not 
enough just to have memorized five moral lectures or sermons which 
admonish us to curb our greediness, malice or indolence. This 
memorization will not make us self-controlled, fair-minded or hard- 
working. What will help to make us self-controlled, fair-minded or 
hard-working are good exai^les set by others, and then ourselves 
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practising and Jailing, and practising again, and faiiing again but 
not quite so soon and so on. In matters of morals, as in the skills 
and arts, we learn first by being shown by others, then by being 
trained by others, naturally wth some worded homily, praise and 
rebuke, and lasUy by being trained by ourselves. Jt was part!)' 
because we knew in our bones that itandacds.of-conduct-arcjiot 
things_that_caDj3eJmpartedJ)y-lector es. but oidy inc ulcated, by 
.-cgample^t rainin g . and . ^ If-training, that^e found" the idea jidieu^ 
lowj^at there ought to exist, ifvirtuTul'b be tcachaSle, professors 
and «mc)'cIopcdias of these standards of conduct, and lecture courses 
and examinations in them. If the supposed professors were to 
instruct by dictating, they would no more teach Tommy to keep his 
temper than Ids father would teach him, by mere dictating, how to 
bicycle or play the piano. 

This point, that virtues, like skills, crafts and arts, can indeed be 
taught, not by lecture alone, but by example and critically super- 
wsed practice, is a big pari of Aristotle’s reply to Socrates. Roughly, 
he says to Socrates, ‘You arc wrong to be surprised that, if virtue is 
teachable, there should exist no specialbt lecturers on standards of 
conduct. Por standards of conduct, like skills, are not bits of theory 
^or doctrines, and so are not learned by the memorization of things • 
dictated. We leam them by exercise. The things that we have to do, 
svhen we have learned to do them, ive leam to do by doing them.' t 
Keeping one’s temper is, in this respect, like playing the piano. 
The wisest theorists in the world can lecture 'as eloquently as you 
please; but the clearest memories of their doctrines mil not, by 
themselves, enable Tommy to play the piano. A few vi’ceks of five- 
finger exercises on the piano itself arc needed to start with. Alutatis 
mutandis ditto for control of temper. Learning doctrines by heart is 
one Sort ofleaming; learning to do things is another sort ofleaming, 
and one which is generally not much assisted by learning doctrines 
by heart. Learning to keep one’s temper and learning to play the 
piano belong to the second sort of learning. Socrates’ pu^e partly 
stemmed from his assuming that learning to keep ones temper 
belonged to the learning of the first sort, instead of to the second 
sort. 

Well then, does Aiistotie’s answer to Socrates, married wih 
Protagoras’ answer to Socrates, solve the whole problem? I do not 
think that it does, though it is an important contnbuuon to the 
general tlieory of learning and teaching.^It.emanapatam from Ibe 
suDDOsition that all lessons arc dictations, tbat alljCTirong.is 
IttHynOy beartT KepmoIrB-^re-acqu^ and abihucs are 
ac'^redT^uTabtimes arc not repertoires. Hmvever, Socrates could 
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still and should reply to a modem Aristotle in this way; quite 
agree now that not all teaching is lecturing, and that teaching 
people to play the piano, bicycle, calculate, pronounce, design, 
translate, etc., largely consists in putting them through critically 
supervised training exercises in the operations themselves. Indeed, I 
grant that in real life even the most academic of teachers, namely 
tutors, demonstrators and professors in universities, spend much 
more of their time in teaching by training than they do in teaching 
by dictating — though the news of this fact docs not seem to have 
reached the can of the people who write to your Tinus nev.'spapcr 
about reforming your universities. But still my main puzzle remains. 
There do exist rowing coaches, swimming instructors, golf profes- 
sionals, laboratory demonstrators and college tutors, who all teach 
people to do things chiefly by exercising them in the doing of these 
things. But again I ask: Where arc the 

demonstrators and coaches in considcrateness, toleration, pluck and 
candour? If flying, Latin prose composition, algebra and em- 
broidery can be taught by critically supervised exercises, why cannot 
moral standards be inculcated in the same way? Or if they can, why 
do professional trainers in them not exist? Is it that moral standard 
are so elementary and so easy to pick up that they are left to be 
taught by any casual amateurs to children in their earliest years? 
Are they like sb'pping, srmp, conversational English and hide-and- 
seek, which do not need, and unlike swimming, Latin prose and 
embroidery, which do need, expert instructors?’ 

We feel, I think, that Socrates’ puzzle has still got something 
wrong wA it We do not really think that there should or could 
erist virtue professionals in the way in svhich there should and do 
exist golf professionals, s^vimming instructors and Latin prose 
tutors. But why not, if we continue to think that standards of con- 
duct do have to be learned? What is the residual difference that we 
vagudy fed to exist between the acquisition of competence in snap, 
conversational English or algebra and the acquisition of con- 
sdentiousnes? 

Part of the difference is this, as both Plato and Aristotle clearly 
realized. A person may, by training, together -vvith some native 
aptitude and zeal, become relatively good at something, e.g. 
rdativdy profident in strimnung, surveying or dissecting. But a 
proficiency can always be improperly as well as properly employed. 
The marksman v/bo is able to hit the bull’s-eye whenever or nearly 
whenever he wants is also able mutinously to miss it whenever he 
wants. The dever surgeon, who can repair internal lesions, has the 
skill necessary to cause iatd lesions, if the heirs to the patients 
fortune can bribe him to do so. A bad, though well-meaning, 
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engineer may by diance design a bridge that carries heavj’ traffic 
but breaks dotra in a gale. It takes a good, though unscrupulous, 
engineer deliberately to design a bridge that Nvill carry heavy 
traffic and yet collapse in a gale. A man with the linguistic capacity 
to report clearly and coherently a complete budget of true tidings 
has the linguistic capacity to came out trith a clear and coherent 
pack of lies if he wants to. \Vhatwcolycct to about the surgeon who 
dccterously brings about the death of Ixis patient is not any flaw in 
his surreal techniques, but the ends to which he exercises lliem. 
Technically we may admire an engineer svho carefully designs an 
un-gaIe»proof bridge; morally we ffisapprove of himforsvanting to 
sell his engineering skill to the ferry' company whose trade will l>e 
ruined by a bridge. His techniques are good, but his motives arc kid. 

Virtues arc not skills or proficiencies, since for any skill or pro- 
ficiency it is alu-ays possible that a particular exercise of it be both 
technically first rate and unscrupulous. Beautiful specimens of 
carefully Ibnned handwiiting arc to be found in the handiworks of 
forgers. Training a person In penmanship may make him successful 
as a forger, if he ivants to m^e money dishonestly; it has no ten- 
dency by itself to make him not u-ant to do this. 

This brings out part of (he underlying reason for our discomfort with 
the idea that there ought to esdst experts to train us in standards of 
conduct, namely that having such standards of conduct is not being 
an expert in anything; so learning such standards of conduct is not 
acquiring exjjertness in anything.J^cn^.mj'liiinS ® ttatuannial on 
behalf ofa pup il , 1 h aye_h'stcdall-the-tfaingrThar hcTarcnr highly or 
decently p rofident at, I have still not said whethff th ey. would make 
it safe or d^rngerous to employ him, that is, iriif.thtr h&ssKrupulous 
or umcni pulous. loya l OT.^to^.straigl>t or crooked. Bong straight 
is noTbeing an expert or even an amateur at anything; w annot 
therefore teach people to be straight by just the kinds of teaching by 
svhich wc Crain people to be proCciait or competent at 
I do, of course, also say in my testimonial that *hc is a thoroughly 
loyal, modest and scrupulom man’, but I do not say iJiis while I 
am listing his abilities — or, of course, while I am mtmg hii in- 
competences either. 



a Jlj!e 

age but wth different aptitudes and different upbringing, one 
may be a lot more fluent, eloquent and coherent than the other. 
He is better than the other in colloquial English. But be may still 
be much worse than the other in his a ppheatipn n f th?s . ^ro^riCT cy. 
He may be a glib little liar, an eloquent little blabber of secrets, a 
coherent little carrier of m^dous gossip. He has learned well how 
to tell things, but he has not learned what sorts of things h e snoula 
and should jnot telL 

So a child can indeed pick up the m^ techniques of conver- 
sational English from the conveisation of any English speakers svith 
whom he assodates; but this docs not suffice for him to acquire 
standfirds of conduct, induding standards of conversational conduct. 
Similarly, any competent player of snap can teach an ordinary 
child hmv to play snap; but it takes something quite different from 
competence at snap for a person to teach the child to prefer losing 
the game to winning it by cheating. So Protagoras is ssrong if his 
analogy is meant to shmv that teaching a child not to want to cheat 
is all of a piece with teaching him how to play snap; or that teaching 
a child not to want to say spiteful things is all of a piece with teach- 
ing him hou' to say effixdvely ivhate^’er things, including spiteful 
things, he wants to say. 

\Vhat, then, ^s•as the sort of teaching or training as a result of 
tvhidi young Jones, say, did grow up to be fairly or very pludqr, 
considerate and trustworthy, if it was not just from sets of lecture 
notes, and also not just from the critically supervised practical 
cxerdscs Vj' -which his various proBdendes were inculcatrf, tested 
and kept unnisty? As we have seen, these last may have made Jones 
a dever surgeon or engineer, but it was not these that made him not 
want his patient to die under his knife, or made him not •ss’ant hts 
bridge to collapse in a gale. So how was Jones taught or trained to 
want some sorts of things and not to want others; to aim at some 
sorts of goals and to shun others; to try to advance some sorts of 
causes and to despise others? If Jones is a consdentious surgeon, 
then his consdentiousness is no part ofhis dexterity, and vnee versa; 
and the training that made him dexterous is not what made him 
care more for the welfare ofhis patient than for any other competing 
consideration that might be suggested to Hm. So how did he Icam 
to care more for his patient's recover^' th an for any ri%*al bonus? 
Unless we surrender and say that Jones was just born to be both 
asthmatic and consdentious, wc seem noiv to be postulating a kind 
of^lcanung b>' w'hich he acquired not information and not pro- 
fidcndcs, but the caring for some sorts of things more than for 
others; a kind of schooling as a result of which, to put it in metaphor, 
Jones’s heart came to be set on some things and against other things. 
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He is now revolted by the su^estion that he or any other surgeon 
should for profit fudge an operation. But how can a person have 
been so instructed or trained that he now feels things that he would - 
not other\visc have felt? Can there be lessons in feelings? Exam- • 
inations in sentiments? Courses in attitudes? Drills or tests in 
motives? 

We have now got Socrates’ central question ‘How, if at all, can 
virtue be taught?* oeparatcd off from questions about acquiring 
X infor mation and acquiring profidencies: and the odd thing about 
this central ^estion now is that in one way we all know the answer 
to it perfectly well. We remember how our parents reprimanded 
certain sorts of conduct in quite a difierent tone of voice from that 
in which they criticized or lamented our forgetfulness or our blun- 
ders. Some of the examples set us by our parents or by the heroes of 
our stories were underlined for us with a seriousnes s which was 
missing fi'om the examples they set us that were merely technically 
enviable. The responsibilides given to us at school, if we had proved 
reliable, were of a different order from the tasks set merely to test us. 
We remember the growing, though inarticulate, distaste with which 
we witnessed the meanness of one schoolmate and the boastfulness 
of another. Above all, perhaps, we remember the total difierence in 
gravity beriveen the occasions when we were seriously punished and 
the occasions \vhen we merely paid the routine penalties for in- 
fringing school— family — regulations. 

In these and countless affiliated svays \ve were, in a familiar 
sense of 'taught*, t aught to treat, and sincerely to treaty certain sorts 
of things as of overwhelming importance, ana so, 'in the end, tought 
to care much more whether we had cheated or not than whether ^v'e 
had won the game or lost it; to care much more whether we tvCTC 
hurting the old dame’s feelings than whether w were bong badly 
bored at her little tea-party and so on. These are just familiar 
platitudes &om the nursery and school. ^ 

But just to recite such platitudes as our answer to Socrates central 
question, in its final shape, feels unsatisfactory because it sc^ to 
presuppose a general theoretical assumption which, in its nakedneM, 
loofa!;?ry suspect. The ussumplion fa this: tiut we can pmperfy be 
described as having learned or been taught stand^ 
when, under the influence of other peoples examples, 
utterances, admonitions and dfaeipUnes, we ttx. tox come to are 
deeply abiut the things that they catx deeply ”” 

theoretical xusumption, we arc stroi^ty tempte ° J ' 
caring about something cannot properly be ela^ “ 

SVC hfve learned or been taughc Caring fa jus, a spm^ 

we have been condldoned to register on certam oceanom. It n almost 
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of a p«ce whh *0 fdt by “ .ravdlo^Ac « 

on to the still stationary ship. Wc shouia never s y 
previous unhappy voyages Mlmght what 

Libarklng on a stationary ship. Your now feeling sho«eo oy 
S to shook your father or headmaster is just another effeet 

'"mat are the sources of 

idea which we accept unhesitatingly in daily life, nam ^ . 

to ;to;re"an be "properly said to Icam to warn 

admire things, learn to care about things, Irarn “ j 

seriously in word, deed and tone of voice, learn to be rcsolte y 

things, learn to respect, approve and back things, Mm 

and oppose things and so on? Whence, too, our reluctance to aU 

that non-moral preferences “ ,“,,ation’ That 

may be not merely acquired, but acquired by 
today’s Bridge enthusiast learned not only to P’^V' 
enjoy playing the game? One source is this. In oim abstract 
ing Aout human nature we are sUll in the archaic habit of tr^mg 
ourselves and all other human beings as 
stores. In which the intellect is one department, t^ 
department and the feelings a third departmerit. Our P^" 
of mune, are not departmenU but basement , 

best shop windows. So we take it for granted that as the inteUec 
notoriously the one deparunent into which lessons go, our 
. feelings are not themselves teachable. They cannot know any g> 
they cannot he more or less cultured or fthivatcd. Alarms 
hostilities cannot themselves be silly or sensible. Somehow or 
our intellects can indeed hamessj drive, steer, flog, coax, goa 
curb our trills and our feeUngs ; but in themselves these two hmim^ 
faculties are in the civilized man just what they are m the sav g , 
there is no schooling of them. They are just brutes, hkc t e 
horse and the undocile horse in Plato’s Phaedms. 

This department store yam is sheer fairy-story. It answ 
almost nothing in the actual composition of humart nature, ry 
a minute to think of some friend of yours in tenm ofit; try to dese 
his actions and reactions during some recent crisis in temw , 

from it, and you wll see that a description which fits the . . 

store yam cannot be made to apply to your friend, and a desenp » 
which fits your friend’s behaviour caimot be svrenched tiUo ta yi g 
with the department storeyam. No novelist, dramatist or biograp 
nowadays dreams of depicting his heroine or even his villain i 
department store terms. ^-Iv 

Consider one example of a perfectly familiar feeling, nam y 
amusement at a joke. Is it true, first of all, that you can separate o 
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.n =dl^Uon is .0 be educated up to d.e point a^hich we can be 

and therefore, feel inignarU ^^Te todng of a retro- 

But nor is indignation reSfering of an 

^dve drought to^ditn wndi *'JjJ^“““;rg^,cfaet in- 
induced sentinient. The indignant indignanUy 

&df£adol^n“ don “d. o|er . people “ 

Crhans a svriter. years afterwards, of memoirs. Hrs 

ETte sW in’lhieh he diinis, a» s^hs. 

reminisces and even, perhaps, goes off to food and 1^ sle<T_i^ 

describe him as earing deeply about the ?tattCT is 

merely the occurrence m him of some his 

perturhadon; it is to report hoiv he mkes the tnatt^ 

Sng the matter' embraces his thoughts, acuons. w ords and ^ 
etpreSions; it embraces the dungs he puu f SSg 

mrilyunimportant, the resoludons that he r^B to do wruy^ 
possible to get jusdee done, his gradings of hrs _ent 

^ spinelL ind so on. Ifw-e like still to treat him as a 
store, his indignation is not proprietary to just one of to 
departments. It works from his head office down ihroug 
depattments, even to his sewers. 

^to have acquired a virtue, for example, to have '“^n^ “ 
fairly honourable or selfumntroUed or indusmom m eonsid^. 
is nit a maner of having become weU toormed 
and it is not a matter of having come to knmv hmv to do anytm^^ 
Indeed, consdendousness does not very comfortably svear ffie la 
of ‘knowledge’ at all, since it is to te honourable, and not only 
primarUy to be knmvledgeablc about or efficient at aiyt^ng, or 
is to self-controUed and not just to be clear-sighted alwut ^ 
thing: or it b to be considerate and not merely 
time to time that other people sometimes need hdp. Where S 
•was at fruit was, I think, that he assumed that if vu^e can 
learned, then here, as elsewhere, the learning terminate m * 

But here the learning terminate in being so-and-so, anddnly 
dvely from thb in knowing so-and-so — in an improvemmt on 

heart, andonlydcri^-advclyfromthb in animprovementofone 

as well. A person learns to be honest or learns not to be a ch» , 
.mnW do we nccd to bothe to say hr tTi.»n kni^s uia^ — . 

honetv b a good thing, or realize that cheaung is wron&. Lcitai y 
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them, could not, even with a tlTch’ *e 

actual cricket matches, was Bradman sedulously 

sUes that his young devotees were "^^“hc wasmt^ 

learning from him. He was - “ beiSgTHST 

^teorionallv bein g therr model, but he was 

“TnXd, in matters of -rallty . ^^ct 

examples hadbetternotbesctwithanedi^ gP ^ 

would-be improving “ “‘i ’ gtSnLuon would be a 

insincere exlubiUon; the vehemence t,;,trionics The example 

parenfs, a pedagogues or a P“‘?5. , t indignation. 

authentically set would be that of edilyr gy ^^„al question 

So it would be less haaardous “ rf^but ^n“ rtue be lamed?’ 
and ask not ’Can virtue be taug . Uninues of instroction and 
and to think less about the tests and techmqum o 
more about the tasks and puzalOTciits P^Ped learning 

Socrates might complain at this stage tto t pnitativc- 

that is now being postulated B only part of *' »“ parrot. The 

ness of the young human bang, of the ^P' his 

cluld’s acquisition of fainmndedn», say, is ““ °^P of being ' 

acquisition of a Yorkshire accent. Both are mwe the 

cSditioned. Now it is certainly true nor 

child will acquire neither conversabonal English, nor nm 
mc^nor^ Yorkshire accent. W«inUy insbneuve ap^ a 
qm rma of learning. But aping does not suffice to get tb „ of 

J^her stage of making and foUomng new i’„ a 

behaving politely in a new situauon, or of making 
compedtive game for a handicapped n"™ma 
think like his elder brother or the hero of his jjo 

think for himself. He has now to emulate thar 
longer does he merely respond InstincUvely. 

sensible and even clever; rude, decorous and «en mu.^^ 
unsporting or even spotting. Now soine of his acts, w or • ^ need a 
and perturbations arc misclassified as responses . They 
personal pronoun in their description. 

There remains a question which this paper does not ^ 

\Vhat of the young disciples of Fagin? They Uve up to his 
they dread his frowns; they learn from him to scorn . 

woridlincss and good citizenship; they are, perhaps, as . 

revolted or Indignant as he would be at exhibitions °f ’ 

rcvuUion or Indignation. Are what they have ’ ,bo 

Fagin virtues? We can think of some of our own acquamm 
speak of toughness as a virtue, and others who speak ol it as 
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Autonomy and 
education 

R. F. Dearden 


The object of this ^cr is 

aim in education. This aim p ^ primary school and 

as a nciv curricular obj«uvc. French m the pnm ^ 

psychology in the “p, nothing like that is 

aims can affect cumcular , ’ - over the whole 

intended here. This neiv aim is to deve^p m chumm, 
period of thdr formal jehM "I’ ?"d F autonomy’. 

which can approptmtely be caUedAao ^th? adjective in this 

There is no redundancy in insisting 

phrase. Autonomy can ”'‘'^'5'*’^' . . , of discoune, to 

of things besides persons; to umvcrsiues> --oomic investments. 
pamofAenervoussystemandev^toc^ta-^ 

In fact, if the obviomly Greek etymology ° ^ The city 
investigated, it emerges .hat it was ^ ^^Shlg .» their 
had aatotwmm when its atizens -wrae fre , conquering or 

own lawa. as opposed to b^g nndin *e °“°”,'.^lppUed to 
imperial neighbour. But the adjeenve ”, iJ^^ting 

persons as weU as to ciUes.AmUgoneactrfautommomy_^ 

Creon’s decree in favour of what she bcneir tho g somatic 

W the idea, if not the word, is abundanUy pr^ent ^ 

dialogues. The philosophical ™ ’autonomous, on 

doubt due to Kant’s employment of it. A ran w 

TCiint’s view, if in Ins actions he bound himseil by 

legislated by his own reason, as oppmed to bang pioy- 

incUnations. And no doubt Kant is the source for Piaget emp 

ment of the term. . a . r /nrrllnff round 

In contemporary education there is a host of 5 .sdf. 

this cenbal idea. Prominent among idea is 

activity”, ‘independence’ and being “ ^ ^donal dis- 
present not only in diese commonly used ions in 

kssion, but aUo in a vanety of “"esponing .. 

cducauonal practice. These include the r^' eself. 

vidualized learning, the stress on li^mg how “1“™^ ,hc 

and the widening ofscope for mdividual choice at all ages. 
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hundred years of State education since 1870 a clear contrast can be 
seen emerging between a school regime in which all the initiatives 
are the teacher’s, while the children arc passive, doing just as they 
are instructed and then waiting svith arms folded to be told >vhat to 
do next — between this and a r^me in which many more initiatives 
have passed over to the children, who are now expected to be much 
more independent, self-directed or, in a word, autonomous. No 
doubt this shift in emphasis, which b still very recent indeed as a 
marked phenomenon, b connected with wider social changes. 
Adults are increasingly put in the position of being choosers, if not 
at work then at least in those widening areas of private life con- 
cerned with leisure and being a consumer. The demand for more 
participation in decision-making might also be mentioned. 

Before turning to a closer examination of autonomy, it may be of 
some interest to point out a certain assumption that is made in 
these educational changes. This assumption is that all children 
should want, or under specifiable conditions would\want, more 
autonomy. IndWdual differences, apparently, arc not 'to be co^- 
tenanced where this characterbtic b concerned, any mord than they 
are with, say, honesty or fairness. If children are dishonestj^ve do 
simply adjust to that as a brute fact ofindividual difference, buttiy , 
to explain and alter it. And so it b with individual differences in 
degree of autonomy. Thus the Plowden Report can ccnfidM;ly 
assert that sometimes the teacher must 'force independence/ on 
..children. On a slighUy different plane, Erich Fromm' has drawn 
attention to the insecurity, anxiety and unhappiness which may 
result, and for some people under certain conditions apparenUy 
do result, from increased scope for autonomy. But these obseivatiom 
serve only to confirm the normative character of autonoiny. 
ideal, or as part of some more eompreltenstve ideal of human 
excellence, it generates normaUve e.xpectauons as to 
ought or ough! not to be like. References to ■"■‘‘"‘•““I 
or to some consequent anxiety or unhappiness, serve f 
enquiry as to how the ideal might more elfcetively be realized. The 
Ideal is not invalidated by these actua^iUes. .„„„„omv 

But what, prceisely, is autonomy? Piaget f'S no 
follotvs upon heteronomy : the^c dosvn by 

longer as an external law, sacred in w far nrthvofresDectin 

adults ; but as the outcome of a free deemon ^ 

the n.;asure that it has enlistrf comm^ to be 

as a datable occurrence I must niy’sclf {au ) . . .1,. -tie’ 

bound bya rule Of to say 

Commonly one hu* What apparently is meant 

that a rule must have been intemalizea. yt' 
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- by thb is that a stage of development is reached at tvhich It is no 

^ longer necessary for some authority to order or remind us what to 
do. But such ‘internalizing* could ^ of very various kinds. We may 
still be obeying an authority present in fantasy, or simply be seeking 
to evade the personal discomfort of shame or guilt. We may be 
acting on an irrational but ‘internal’ compulsion. Interestingly, 
when David Riesman wrote in The Lonely Crouid of the ‘inner- 
directed man’, he distinguished this character from that of the 
autonomous man. ‘Inner-dircctcdncss’, on Riesman’s account, 
looks like a special ease of ‘other-dircctcdncss*. What distin^ishes 
it is simply that the influence of the ‘other’ has been intemaUzed in 
early years in the form of compulsive drives. Peck and Hawg- 
hurst's ‘irrational-conscientious’ type is the same man.* Direction 
appears to be that of the man himself, but really it is father, teacher 
or nanny who is speaking from out of the past- 

Who, then, is the autonomous man? Is autonomy the same thing 
as freedom, or perhaps independence? How is it related to the 
notion of ‘reason’, whether in it* theoretical or practical employ- 
ments? And if the nomos by which the autonomous man governs 
himself must be in some sense *his o\vn*, or must be ‘internalized’, 
then, in what sense? Does autonomy in the end require ‘criterionltfs 
choices’ of an existentialist land if we are to be truly independent in 
this respect? And finally, to draw a limit to the crowd of questions 
which autonomy raises, we may well ask what the special value of 
autonomy might be. Is it just something which has a certain useful- 
ness at one stage in the evolution of our economic and social 
institutions, or has it perhaps some kind of intrinsic value ? 

A banning in clarifying the concept of autonomy can perhaps best 
be made by examining its imerr^tions with freedom and wth 
independence. Clearly all three of these are closely interrelated 
concepts, since in many contexts of discussion it would make no 
important change in sense if one were substituted for the other. Yet I 
sh^ argue that the three are dbtinguishable. Take freedom first. 
On a fairly widely accepted view, freedom is a negative notion. It 
consists in the absence of constraints or restraints relevant to svhat wc 
do want or might want to do. When a teacher has a ‘free period’, he 
is unhindered by classroom duties from doing whatever else he might 
want to do in his professional capadty, though even in a free period 
he is imfrec to do things that he might do in a purely private 
capacity. Again, when young children have a period of free activity, 
they are unrestricted by directions, instructions or set assignments 
in doing whatever they want to do, though here again they are 
unfree if what they want to do is m go home. These two examples 
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as the peer group, or ‘pop cuUurc' heroes. For instance, a youth just 
released from a borstal instituu'on has, in an obvious sense, regained 
his freedom. But if his subsequent behaviour is in fact controlled by 
the expectations of the friends he now rejoins, then in what sense 
tsiU he be autonomous? If he ‘must* accompany them in stealing a 
car because otherwise he will be called ‘chicken*, then where is there 

/ ny sclf’dircction on his part in this state of freedom? 

On the other hand, and with at least some children, it might ^ 
precisely a strict upbringing, with relatively little freedom, which 
docs develop autonomy. It might do this generating an inner 
‘rebellion wliich supplies the necessary dynamic for making it an 
ideal to stand on one’s own feet. Altcmaiively, such an upbringing 
might make important contributions by developing skills and habits 
which can easily be turned to serve more autonomous purposes. 
But these arc only possibilities which one may envisage. The general 
question of the best conditions for the development of autonomy is 
doubtless vay largely an empirical one. It might ivcll turn out that 
there svas no general answer to it, since the anssver depended on 
what Cxcdoms we had in mind, for whom in particular, and when. 
Nwertheless, it is perhaps worth while in the present climate of 
opinion to question the easy assumption that the conditions necessary 
for the exercise of autonomy will quite obviously be the same as the 
conditions under which it is best developed. 

I Just as &ecdoms are as various as the possible restraints on what 
,wc might want to do, so too the forms of independence arc as 
/various as the possible sources of what w'c might need, or depend 
/ upon. In general, tve are indqicndcnt of x for j, under certain 
i conditions. For example, we arc independent of the weather for our 
amusement if we like billiards. We arc independent of paid employ- 
ment for a living if we have a private source of income. ^Vc arc 
independent of the headmaster for the syllabus tve teach if we are 
ourselves responsible heads of department, and we are independent 
of the buses for transport if we have a car. 

If this is correct, then certainly some kinds of independence do 
seem to be intimately connected with autonomy. An autonomous 
agent must be independent-minded. He must not have to depend 
on others for being told what be is to think or do. Again, be needs a 
motivational independence shown in not having to depend on 
others for constant encouragement or reassurance to overcome 
timidities, aimeties and fears. Some necessary kinds ofmdependence, 
as with freedoms, will be matters of our external relations to people 
and things. For instance, the exercise of autonomy' in a job may 
require independence of the formal approval of a superior in taking 
various measures. 
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Clearly, some kinds of independence, and more particularly those 
just referred to as aspects of indcpcndcnt-mindcdncss, seem more 
nearly to be constitutive of autonomy, while other kinds arc just 
necessary external conditions of effective exercise. But can any of 
these forms of independence be quite simply identified with auton- 
omy ? Perhaps the same people would be pi^ed out on cither count, 
yet stressing independence emphasiaes what a person b not, and it 
leaves somewhat obscure what positively it b in virtue of which he 
has these kinds of independence. Some more posidve account of 
autonomy therefore seems to be required. But to pve thb, an ex- 
ploration ofits connexions with reason, or at least with the having of 
reasons, will be necessary. 


A difficulty, however, in attempting a fuller characterization of 
personal autonomy is to know what It would be to have succeed^ in 
such an attempt, since there b no dear guidance to be gained here 
from something caUed ‘ordinary usage’. On the contrary, what one 
is doing is attempting to formulate a concept of sometlung often still 
rather vague and Inchoate, but nevertheless impliat in a x-^cty ot 
educational innovations and changes. The appropnatc ch^ on any 
suggested analysis would therefore seem to be in asking whether the 
analysis offered is indeed what pwplc are impliatly making them 

aim, or one of their aims in education. ^ ^ 

Briefly, ^vhat I tvant to suggest b dm: a person is 
to the degree that what he thinks 
wthout Terence to his o^vn activity of mind. TTiis tviB, oj 
very much a matter of degree. And perhaps one ''“‘V; ? 

buses. d,e%omposhiouofthec laugeto6.ve-^^ - 

put on his shoes. In some mtuius-e sense of 
Lmestic life are normaUy ver,- important, fte d^^ 
mentioned are normally trivial, or penpheral, or at most y 
derivatively important. 
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apply in 

acts now, may reflect an ac ty^ ^ explanation. 

nffion of i« enUU^ont. ^ Ja .en^ 

consUt in a man's b=mg ,o his activity of 

in himsdf. but which arc nevertheless external . , ^ 

‘i^nd. ExLnples of this sort ^ 

various forms of psychosU and perhaps also n^osis, toge 

'-T v»?i«s.H ?ir 1 <ltctions and derangements. 


various lorms oi r — r 


Laui«-uu»v» o— , . -Pni 

for hlliiian-lfelngs,J^5li£,,2i2^' be 
„in iTw»up?SFtH5r?San's though. 

explained hy reference m his own aeuvity Ji 

wiU itself have yet further explanations. These ^ Ecnetic 

eventually refer beyond >>“ elf Sgoing 

inheritance and social conditioning. After a^on- 

that in education we are “ r^^OTlanadon 

omous, among other things. But these sorts ^^utent 

ate avaUable for every personality f*'.“®'''|^"^,'^bcing ’^o, that 
enough in out enquiries into ongins. W ® ^ 

availab-dity does not disturb relative the 

between autonomy and heteronomy, which we nons 

field of what has such further geneuc or ^“,fion 

as these. Similarly, any sense in which it rt true tlmt ^ h 
is ‘selfish’ leaves undisturbed our ordinary disoncbon b 

selfish and unselfish action. for 

Personal autonomy, as here defined, is on 

r inteUcctual people who are concerned to form their o™ °P , ^ 
theoretical subjects. It can be manifested m a whole ^"8= ^ 

and practical activities: in buying things, in choice 
‘ way that a job is interpreted, in arriving at a particular s 
Sesdc aningement, ta die uses riiat are found for leisure an^o 
on. Again, what wc think and do need not be , 

thought of or done by us. But if it is not original, then it 
been actively worked over and so incorporated in our cram un 
standing or behaviour. It may have been learned from others, im 
must have been made our own and not just acquiesce ^ ,„i-ire 
merely lodged in our minds by drilUng or repeunom Fi^^ • 
there is no necessity that an autonomous person shouin ue 
operative, should refuse to foUow any ordinary conventions or 
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should reject all forms of authority*. There is no reason at all wliy 
any of these must be xmacccptabl^ in advance of our knowing in 
wUch direction a person wishes to exercise his autonomy. 

To draw together these points in an example, consider a penon 
who demonstrates against the South AfHcan Springboks’ nigbj’ tour 
to Britain. Does this person act autonomously? Well of coune, we 
carmot decide without knotring much more about how his action is 
to be explained. If he can perhaps convey to us sincerely held 
on apartheid and on the value of the demonstration as a political 
action, and if he can perhaps distinguish this tour from tours from 
other countries w'hosc regimes may also seem less than admirable 
but against whom he does not demonstrate, then so far I should be 
strongly inclined to regard this as an instance of autonomous action. 
If, hotvever, the explanation Is i n terms of the rhetoric of 
opimjyjJeadcrrthtrmood of a crotvaOTTm-un^onscious wisu lo iighr 
'tTauthorityin the form of the police, then wc should be peed with 
relative hetcronomy. No doubt in both cases there could ^ found 
further explanaUons, but that need not dismrb the disUncUon. 

Suppose that a person chose, decided, deliberated, planned and 
so on, but the considerations he bore in mind were fauc, or the 
criteria which made them considerations for him were mappropnate, 
what then? For instance, a man might detemnne for “e 

early history of the world by consulting Genesis, 
plan some crime without reference to, or evm m d f ®- 

regard of, any moral reruples. Would that ° 
the account given here, it svould, or at least reuld, s ^nditions 

If so, that shows truth and morality not to be among the condiuons 
which must be present for there to be autonomy. ^ mu- 

A teacher may face a dilemma 
covery methods'. For a child may selMirecledly '"S=g' 
picc7of enquiry, hut come up wi|h quite “Xm ght 

quite mistaken in what he takes ''cS :„™Le 

then feel pulled in tsvo wap: should be mor^^to 

way, out of respect for truth, or sho^d ta 

strengthening the child's concept of himsr given, 

independent activity? Doubtless no ''' 

nor for that matter arc there just th^ » dis-igrec with at 

To accept the prraeri. acconnq and 

least part of what Spinora and ^ „(■ 'mind' is 

autonomy. In Spmoxa s acc^t of defmfd in 

defined in terms of adequate ideM necessarily seem to be a 

terms of actual truth. But error Even if 

reason for denynng autonomy to an present us with a fine 

God docs not exist, a theologian could still present 
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of autonomy in iHnking A^in «ishrf to 

rs 

run?:r:S^rpts.foa%tf£^^^^ 

Hampthirc, to tho effect that increase 

Son of autonomy, then in ffm case 

rml be true. The Une of argument tee surts from ^ p 

the better we bnosv our motives, svubea, P"T>?^.-^i^dnE our 

m others and so on, then the greater is the P°“i“7,f,’’™g2don 

thought and action under conscious control. But if the ^ ? 

of mi thought and action Ues in what are at present 

motives, thm only tnu beUefr about thm wiU oeate ® P^. 

billty of conscious controb False behefi wiU v,k Jj 

Liomly operative as before. With this particute_ class of behA 

then, actu^th does seem tobe a ne<»^ «“emS 

though this is not universally so with beh^ atet , 

sltualon. With those, the most that could 

bcUds must be ikmghl to be true, i.e. must mdeed be behefi. 

it is doubtfid whether the notion of ‘f^P ™„dng. 

telligible without reference to truth as the mtended point of reaso g 

The various activities of mind earlier referred to as constitudsc 
of autonomy are all essentially linked to the idea ofr^n, or^^ 
to the idea of having reasons for what one t hink s and does. ’ 

deciding, deHberating, rcEccting and so on are po^ble only 
relevant considerations can be brought to be^ in *rl:ed 

That is to say, features of the situation, real or imagined, are P* , 
out as reasons. Implidtiy or explidtly there will be entena w 
pick out these features as the reasons which we have, or 
nderations which we take into account. And these criteria \viU 

various as the sorts of thing about w’hich we have to dead<^ 

Someone with existentialist sympathies might at this point 
that ^s•e have autonomy only when the various criteria just ni 
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and various convonrioos can be rcBardcdj » 

the ‘game of promising’, then them X'*‘/to which 

which, for the moment, I give allcgrance y 

the nueation is to be settled. Autonomy neither do« nor co 
require the stepping outside of all criteria to engage in som 
posedly critcrionless choosing. v,. mrolovcd 

^ The adequacy and appropriateness ofthe criteria to 
will depend on the nature of the case, that «, on ■ ,,. 1 ,, 

have to decide upon. But if that is so. then the entena ^ 

m be employed will be independent of our P^«';?'f ^ "“^^r 
purposes in the matter. In facq the best reasons P^'Xit 

opinion or choice may be compelling ones. But 'f 
one ought to employ are determined independently „f,rence 
by the nature of the case, and if the reasons J , 

to such criteria may evenbe compelling, where then is * ajreaUo 

Is it not perhaps this sense that ‘reason can apparMtly b 

autonomy which leads Sartre onto his laUetral. — :«ht be 

Various replies might be made to this. First of 
said that whatever may be true of the structure “ ^izve 

mind as arc governed by reason, it remains true 
freedom of choice as to whether or not to engage m 5“^" ’ 

so that autonomy is reuined at least to that «tcnt. But . , 
cession is less than might have been hoped for, which m 
autonomy within these activities as well as in imually choos g 
engage in them. Furthermore, if this initial choice 
an exercise of autonomy, then it will in turn have to be 
reference to our own activity of mind. This means in tu^ t * , . _ 

have to be governed by appropriate criteria, therefore by sometnins 
independent, and so the difficulty which this move was designee 
circumvent in fact radically affects the proposed solution. 

A second reply might be that, at least sometimes, ‘thinking 
it so*, instead of itself being governed by the independent na ur 
the case. For instance, whether I shall pass the examination , 

determined, at least in part, by whether I think that I shal , 
not just by independent factors discernible by reflection- u 
would be only a very small territorial gain for autormmy, arid m a > 
case, I cannot believe that I shall pass the examination in order o 
so. Wc do not believe anything deliberately, intentionally or 
purpose.* To believe is to believe to be true, and whether or n 
what ^ve believe to be true is true b independent of the w • > 

believing as I do may v/ell be a factor in something’s coming a o » 
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but r do not bc]ie\’e in order that h may come about J bclie\‘c it 
became I think that I have reason to bclie%’c it is true, for example 
(he evidence of (he examination preparations that I have made, or 
the record of my past performances. So once again I am determining 
what to think or do by reference to independent criteria. 

But .although the adequ.acy and appropriateness of the criteria 
employed inautonomom acthatics of mind arc determined by some* 
tiling independent of those activities, that docs not mean that these 
criteria are, so to speak, sclf'OCtivc, and that we can be no more than 
the passive onlookers of sclApropcUed reasonings or unfolding 
implications. It is we who dciermine what to think or do, even if we 
determine it by reference to independent criteria. If I belio'e that 
p, and p logically necessitates q, bclieNing that ^ is not therefore 
unavoidably necessitated, since we may be inconsistent in our acti^ 
thinking. An agent's autonomy, ther^ore, is not infringed by me 
fact tliat the criteria relevant to his actMlics of mind arc so inde- 
pendently of any particular wishes of his in the matter. For it yet 
remains to the agent to employ those criteria and ‘o govern his 
activity of mind by reference to them, and it is m this self-go>'em* 
ment that his autonomy lies. Reason is not, therefore, as an existen- 
tialist might have fcarrf, a threat to autonomy. 


At the outset of this piper it uas argued that the development of 
personal autonomy was an aim of increasing 
caUon. But to set up something as an aim ” 

value is placed upon in A Baal 

deserve, o be ashed concertu dm value. tVhat dien " “ 

autonomy? Is it, for instance, chiefly to be valued for other things 
whicli it rnahes poaible, or has it some kind 

There wouldTdeed seem S 

sceptical quationmg of its v-aluc, Jor it u /^^jjjcaVquetions. 
we think it important in the asking of any ...^ minds at least 
We ore, in such asking, wanting to posld^^ 

on this point, and presumablyalsowew _ „-^M.;«ions for our- 

of being better able to make certain _ ^ juch questioning 

selves. Thus an «crciscofautonomyu i^^^ J. 

of it. But the paradox can e^Iy be avoided ^ 

autonomy to others — to the children w then the issue must be 

foreimmJlc.Ifd.e,uestioni..pu.mtat™y,to^^^ 

squarely faced. It cannot be ’“‘““Sve'^presupposidon. 
which is content to have showm a re futonemv in relation to 
A uUlity value might be prefcsional roles. Itisa 

various economic roles in society, espea ^ P j y ^olcs which 
quality which must he pmsessed m relevant ways 
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affonimuch independence 

But to vim uutonomy “tUh *Ijob which 

ofnan-intrinsic 

rs7lr^ss.-s=-S?s- 

In tharchounstnucc icy may “ ^“Xt nc“ clkld if 

Men are Sc-foUowing animals, for instance in being 
hSTe terms of any ^ile must include some which 

sS therefore call for independent judgment as to sshether to is 

a^e. oT this is die time, to so on. Even in ac.u« 
strictest orders, some minimal acUve mt^gence is / elop- 

coutse, much more than to is impUrf Xir^^cally^what h 
ment of autonomy as an educational aun. More speOTcaiiy, 
aSS at b the <^c^•dopment of a Idnd of 
thought and action in important areas of his life are to 
by rlerence to his own choices, decisiom, ’. etJSbmlth 

in short, his own aedvit)- of mmd. And m a sociM w^ 
important to locate responsibility, person^ autonoo^ --UMdual 
incntly attract such ascriptions of responsibility to the i 

°^dier things being equal, the exercise of such an 
be a source of considerable sadslacrion. The accompMtom 
what we want or intend, under the dcscripuon einl^ed in 
intention, is nec e ssarily a sadslaction, 

greater the more there is of what we intend in ^ _ 

Empirical substantiation of this is abimdantly a%*ailable m h ^ 
action from the carUcst years. Even the Youngest^dren »jo> 
‘doing it for themselves’ and resent being ‘bossed’. Tb^ v.*an 
fully present in ihdr actions as agents, rather than to be simp y 
executors of the will of others. As well as feeling sati^cuon m me 
exerrise of autonomy, there is abo a pride, which is an emo 
characteristically fell tovk'ards something which can be seen as 
accomplishment of our own. Sometimes, of course, the acco mp 
ment is only in an extended sense ‘our own*, through some p 
of identification, but this is not so where autonomy is concern^- 
A person could not be to any marked d^ec autonomous ° 
thU being an important part of his self-concept. As such it will be 
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important part of his dignity* or sense of personal worth, and its 
exercise wll be claimed as a right to be respected by others. What 
thb amounts to is more easily seen in actual examples than justihed 
in general terms. Indeed, it b doubtful whether the notion of 
justification b in place at all here. Rather is it the case that other 
things are justified or not by reference to autonomy. Examples of it, 
however, could be extensively described and our understanding 
invited. But the indignity of a lack of, or deprivation of, autonomy 
is likely to be more sharply felt. Thb lack of dignity may be felt in 
the incapacity of an old person to determine even hb own bodily 
movements, or in the refusal of a dominating parent or guardian to 
allow a young person choice In such important areas of hb hfc M 
job, education or marriage. We may feel it in what Loc^c described 
as being subject to the unknown, inconstant arbitrary trill of another 
man— something which the staff of a school may feel towards a 
headmaster, as well as something which the governed may feci 


towards their government. 

But hotvever we may value autonomy, and however importan a 
part ofa parson’s dignity it may be, it is cicariy not the only Uimg 
that matters, as was made evident in commenung on Spinom 
Kant in connexion with truth and morality. Without more 
instance, the more autonomous an agent is the went he w / 
be. Great criminab are markedly autonomous men. vnihout 

respect for truth the attempted excrebe of 
corutantly into Crustration and failure, since the wor u , . 

tliink it to be. The rise of autonomy "f 

ceminly does not mark the eclipse of snch other “ 

morality and ttuth. Aooeptable processes in educal.on abraj-s 
N’ariety of claims to satisfy. 


In conclusion, then, svhat I have brradly 5 tfif^STmudi” 
follows. A person is autonomous to the . . £™port 3 nt 

matter ofdVn.thatsvhat bethinks -dd«,attot^^^^^^ 

areas of hb life, are detennincd • i.-jthout referring 

be explained why these are hb hch^ ^ of what one b to 

to hb own activity of mind. Thb “[T, of «lc>-ant 

think and do is made possible by jjioje of choosing, 

considerations in such activities of _ iudeing. Autonomy 

deciding. ddiberaUng. refiixuog. ^ 

b thus possible not only m the ^jes or a code of 

morab, where many wnters do indeed p« can have hb 

one’s own, but in any field whatsoever > .oending, planning a 
reasons— in political judgments, juggadoM or 

holiday, chooring or shaping a job, appramng Uic suggs. 
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condition of moral ‘nuthmtici^. It u a ™“M„TLt iSt^io 
personal ideal. And it is positively v^cd as an ” J * 
utility in relation to various role perfomrancm, . . 

paradox involved in asiing ones^ whether it 
but for the satisfactions of exercising this tmd of agency 

dignits- which it is felt to accord to the agent _ tecs a 

^pursue such an ideal as an educatio.^ ann 
Imoivlrfge of the methods, curricula and patterns of organizatiOT 
which wiU best promote it. And as always at this point, a 
must recognize the interdisciplinary character 
such of teaching procedure. Certainly 

1- iinA <odolo«cal commentar>', for instance on 


different child-reanng pracnccs as €-au>c=, ^ . — -a 

sequenas which lead tnv.-ards autonomy as thor result ^ 
sodal fecton operative in the forms of language v.Tto v 
cluld is addressed- ^Vc may expect researches into these br«d ar^ 
to increase as the educational aim is more dearly concea^^na 
importance is more explidtly recognized. \Vc may also expect so 
surprises. For octmple, it v.ns argued earlier tlat we canno j 
automatically assume that an analysis of the conditions P ec et s yy 
the exerdse of autonomy will thereby also reveal 
necessary for the dcN'dopmcnt of the corresponding t>-pc ofcbai^er' 
These two sets of conditions may or may not be the same, or ma> 
N'ary in thdr coinddence vkith different natures. _ . 

But a good argument can, I thinh, be put up for choosing ® , 

group of curricular objectives, if autonomy is valued.® Su 
argument would advocate devdoping, to whatever degree 
possible in gh'cn drcumstances, various basic forms ofunders^^^ 
from each other along the lines indicated b*/ Pm ^ 
P. H. Hirst.’ These forms of understanding would be important lor 
autonomy, and even partially constituth'c of it, in at least two 
First, in terms of content they contribute much to the bachgroun 
p ersp e ctive frem which choices, decisions, opinions and so on are 
made or formed in our sodety. Probably the extent to v.m 
sdeatilic, mathematical, Hstorical, aesthetic and ethical conn cr 
ations supply the content and context of much that we^ deterttuo^ 
would become fully apparent only if we ma de comparisons at an 
anthropological level wth life in other cultures. Secondly, 

‘baric forms’ supply the general criteria in terms of which * 
validity of various rlaimt is to be assessed. If those claim s arc to 
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assessed for oneself, or the authoritjr of others to make such claims is 
to be assessed, then these criteria will provide the relcv’ant logical 
backbone to such autonomy. To be more particular, somctliing of all 
this can already be seen in modem developments in mathematics 
teaching. This aims to convey mathematical knowledge, certainly, 
but it also aims to convey this knowledge in such a way as to de^xlop, 
at least embryomcally, a degree of mathematical autonomy in a 
child. This autonomy is built round his operational kno\vledgc of the 
relevant criteria of validity for mathematical dauns, and hence the 
procedures for checking their validity. 

An important contribution tosvards the development of autonomy 
might be made through self-knowledge. But the degree of imporuna 
of this sort of knowledge for autonomy is probably matched only^' 
its traditional degree of neglect in curricular arrangements. No 
doubt one reason for this neglect is that uniformity of preparation 
by teachers is much less possible here than it is with, the Battle of 
Waterloo, simultaneous equations or a study of conv« mirrors. 
John and Mary need to knenv much about themselves that no one 
else needs to know, and furthermore, what Derek and Janri m turn 
need to know about themselves may be dilTcrcnt again. ^ mmo 
factors are provided by the sorts of recurrent sodal intcracuon inw 
svhich they are likely to enter, but e\-en so their rcacuons 
with their individual natures and with thar previous and ohen 
rather different private experiences. Add to this the “neerta 
the inwardness tvitli ivhich any lessons in this area sink into tlic soul, 

and the traditional neglect no longer seems surpn»>ag' 

Nevertheless, svithout self-knowledge much 
especially in our reactions to others, is not detemun y . 
relevant^nse at all. Large areas of strife between ^ple of 

chain reactions with unintended and unwanted on absorbed in 
one really determined anything at aU, because a . oroduced 
immediate reaction and were earned gained 

emotions. Of coune, some dc^ of 

irrespective of what the teacher intends S . ® jnojt 

gained through the pastoral currStly being taken by 

interesting steps forsvard m this c^n teachers of 

teachers of English, or perhaps more b personal writing 

the humanities. Here one has and^toulate ihdr 

m which children arc encouraged to h«nff made with 

feelings and reactions, and also the ceperim common 

.-arioa. technique ofdramn and docuoton. In 
activity may yet result in a diversity ofs^ , ,{--3 as svcll as the 

Tlicre arc also some mcihodoh^;!^ c» „ficcUon on what is 
curricular ones just dbeussed. which ansefrom rellecti 
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constitutive of autonomy. 

strong temptation to cM experience, 

by insisting that they ... gg^ to be supplied or 

Certainly information and skills ""g^^^tantly t^be self- 

taught by others if Sielr v^ou“ chaL of Ukely 
frustration. And alternatives . ip the nature and reality 

consequence will often ® appreciated. But it would seem 

of a choice or decision “ ^e wholly avoided from the 

impossible that risk and err ^ i,;iHren Sometimes, perhaps, a 

attempt to develop autonomy in .f^C”^^d sncc£s in 

'’TnrfinTl"oTpmc^^^^^ 

at least in part a learning task set by p , , exocct that tliis 
development. But in that case we "“V .^f Irwhich 
task wm be asi'isted by holding out to attention 

this eoneept of themselves is prominent. We can draw the r a 
to themselves and to others as 

puppets of chance, luck, fate or some other externa agcMy v gu 
Llled -they-. We can expect en^ura^e eomspond 
responsibility and exciisal from blame. We ca p 
indirectly drawing attenUon to the basis o ^n^scck to 

determine for themselves what to think and do. We “nje 

generate the -"oUvaticnal independence mennonrf«^^^^^ 

necessary for autonomy. Children em^e f’^’P'd . jicir 

shown their emotions and rcacUons. They can absence of 

own capacities for decision if they are pomeked by ‘If j 

conventional or institutional guidance, and they primary 

,0 choose, plan and carry out aedviUes of their o'™; ^ *=J"”thi 
stage of education at least, and even to some exten 
secondary stage, methods and patterns of organiaauon are at y 
bTg worked^om and tried which give much more 
less chancy attention to the development of autonomy 
But for the moment at least, it would be rash to claim to . 
these wap arc the best. 
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6 I tried to argue this more fully In my book The Philosophy of Prinu^ 
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The education 
of the 
emotions 

R. S. Peters 


Emotions as forms of cognition 

I PSOSCSS in thit paper to “-f"' X^^gASot^Tcif ^ot 
what is involved in the task of educaU g , relevance of 

propose to address myself to fu^er Sis task. 

Lineal work done by “ dTIc^l and® taking for 

This would, as a matm of fact, b ^ ^ changes in emotion 
two reasons. In the fint place, most of the change ^ 

studied esperimenully by [^ehologuts 4u. 

deseribed ^ ‘educaUon’. Wtatever eUe we “^“"“^oices 
cation’,' at least we think of it as involving a Wniecting 

through which ^"<”'''''*8' by elec- 
adrcnalln into the body, admimstenng <,,LeIves 

msdes and various methods “f ^diuoi^g, do not of the.me^^_ 
bring about knowledge and understandmg. ^ In this 

proride conditions which fedhtatc cogmuve ‘J"=''>P”'^ng at 
Lpcct, like altering the tempOTture of “ ° * ate „ot 

children, they may funcUon as aids W • ,,7conccdc 

themselves processes of educaUon. ^ that the task of 

this point about ‘educaUon but conclude for 

educating the emotions must therefore c an ? , -factivation 
•emotion’ might convey to him only some general sm j j 

or arousal which had no necessa^ ^ Sore, ii 

understanding or belief. In this °f !>''’“"^^’*noMoAed 

would follow for him that people could be sUmulatcd or co 
but not educated. 
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pity, remorse, gfXiUt, shame, pride, wonder and the liic. \Vhat sort of 
criterion imderlies this selection? Surely, the connexion between 
emotions and the class of a^itions that are conveniently called 
‘appraisals’. Hiese are constituted by seeing situations under 
aspects which are agreeable or disagreeable, beneSdal or harmful 
in a variety of To leel fear is, for instance, to sec a 

situation as dangerous; to feel pride tf to sec svith pleasure something 
as mine or as something that I have had a hand in bringing about. 
Envy is connected tvith seeing someone else as possessing whattvc 
ts'ant, jealousy with seeing someone as possessing something or some* 
one to which or ^vhom we tliink we have a right, and so on. Emotions 
have in common the fact that they involve appraisals elicited by ex* 
tcmal conditions which are of concern to us or by. things whicli ^*'C 
have brought about or suffered. (\Vc would not, for reasons such as 
this, call hunger and thirst emotions.) They differ from each omer 
because ofdifferences in what is appraised. Fear, for instance, 
from anger largely because seeing something as thr^temng dinners 
fromsecingit as thwarting, and these different appraisals havcdiJ tf- 
ent consequences both phyriologically and in the ‘ 

may be their outcome. Clues to disdnguisliing emotions may ^pro- 
vided by overt signs such as facial expressions; but the bis oty 
experiments in this field has shoivn them to be unrcliab e s gns. 
Also, the fact that we can say>at fecial^exprwion^arc rdiab 
-^reIiabIe*^“disthigJJishihg marks of the 
"-'rc\'eals 'that we‘ have.o'diV'ways the%’ 

“-'howcvcr7Sbout thc'appraiwl^mvolvcd m CTouon a " 

provide very valuable evidence as to what the distinc ® . . q}- 

it is rather that these different appraisals are locicalJy 

the different emotions. By that I mean that a ,u-.jo,ne]und 

necessary condiUon for theuseofdicsvord’emouon;u^s^'^^^^^ 

of appraisal should be involved, and that ^e 

must involve different appraisab. In oth^u o , /• which 

'■Vhy then have psychologists rImoSoS,'°aSoa 

conditions underlying emouons, on pardy, I fupp«c» 


some assumed link benveen emotion 
because Charles Danvin started wid* i 

expressions with his famous, or no*o”°“*’.^!^rr»io!oev’s cndcawur 
graplis. But more i^rtantly. 

to bccomt“a'propcr„sdcnwJ«scdjon.^ "^pj^-jjjjcaliy 

Physiolo^cal ps>^ology liad long be« ” , concentration 

'rcspeclable form of enquiry. It was abo s 
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on facia, expression or on overt aeJlo^.oH~^^^^ 

Srlo?^..rp“eeJeTports.I.^I^^^^^^^^ 

planation of how psychologists have failed pnlpable 

academic psychology since the early narticular brand of 

OTOtlons and which occasioned them to i^ore “O P 
™int that we cannot even Idendfy the emotions «c “e jtog 
about unless account Is taken of how a penon is nppra^i B 
situation. I am not, of course, den^ng that there are impmmm 
questions to ask In these fields-for i^ostance, about the ph^ mlogY 
, of emotion and about expressions of emotion. I 
only on the restrictions placed on investigations into 

P*',^°““;’too, another imporunt 

restricted study of emotion by psychologists, nmely the ■ 

treat fear and anger as paradigms, rather tlmn, say, “tro 
pride. The tendency of psychologists in the ^etaviou^t ^adibon 
to confine their work to animals as a matter of feet left the 
alternative; for most emotions— for insUnce, pnde, stome, r ^ » 
grief— are not experienced by animals because _ 

involved in them presuppose a conceptual scheme btyond the rang 
of animals other than man. Abo, there was a highly , 

ancestry for the study of these two emotions in Darwin s work ^ 
gave prominence to them because of their obvious biologica u 
But these two emotions arc atypical in that they do have e 
types of fecial expressions connected with them and are a 
panied by palpable signs of changes in the 
system. Also, if any emotions are closely connected with 
action patterns, these rwo arc. If sorrow were taken as a P^^ 
the connexion with action patterns would be difiicult to c 
And what dblinctive facial expressions are connected with envy 
pride? Is it plausible to suggest that highly specific physiologi^ 
changes accompany remorse or regret of the sort that often acco 
pany fear and anger? 
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Emotions and passivity 


Suppose, then, that we resist these historic influences, and, sticking 
to common sense, < insist both on the connexion between emotions 
and distinctive appraisals and on a broad sample of emotions 
rather than confining ourselves to fear and anger. An interesting 
point, then, emerges if wc study the list, namely that most of the 
terms on the list can also be us^ as names of motives. This is not 
surprising; for ob^dously, as the terms ‘emotion’ and ‘motive’ 
suggest, there is a close ihmily connexion between the two terms. 
This has obviously been another reason which has led countless 
theorists to postulate an intimate connexion behveen emotion and 
‘motivated behaviour*, culminating in the historic dispute between 
Young and Leeper about the laciUtating or disrupting effect of 
emotion on motivated behaviour. I have elsewhere summarized 


most of the important attempts to establish such a connexion,* and 
do not propose to elaborate this theme now. What I propose to do 
instead is to state briefly what I take to be the proper way of 
representing the undoubted overlap benveen these concepts. ^ 

My su^estion is that what is common to the two concepts is the 
connexion distinctive appraisab. In cases where eitJier the 
term ‘motive’ or ‘emotion’ is appropriate, the situation is appraised 
in the way which b cstabibhed by the particular term— -for instant, 
as dangerous in the case of fear, as having done something tyrong m 
the case of guilt. In cases where we apply the^ term motive t^ 
appraisal of the situation is regarded as providing the reason w y 
wc go on to do something. We talk about ‘motives omy m c<m ex 
'vhcre an c.xplanation for an action is given or demanded; we o no 
ask for motives for feeUng cold, for indigestion or for 
visions. The explanation takes the form ofappealing to a pos 
connexion beftveen the appraisaland the action 
If a person’s motive for making damaging rOTar^ 
league is jealousy, then he must see him v j l 

achieve, something to which he thinks he has a ng , 

act in the light of this view ofhis behaviour. .u whwi 

Wc talk about jealousy as an emotion, on the other ^d. w^ 
a peon i. subjoi to fe^ng, that coma htm 
his colleague’s behaviour in a certain hght. 
ofhim is Storted by this vHcvhe hnH^«. 

ofhis chanicter is svarped tX .emotion’, in other 

State at the mere mention ofhis name. In 

words, is typically used in w” 

passivity. Wc speak ofjudgmcnte being in 

cned, sharpen^ and clouded by emouon, of people Dcmg^^ 
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con:mand o. not bring rd'ttausS 

emotionally perturbed, upset, '"r*™- outbunts 

In a similar vein, tve IS h Itot ^ “mes 

and reaetions. The suggesuon ,n sm* SmaerTsituadon in a 
over people or happens to them when they cornier a 

certain light, when they “PP^^^ .“i” frequently 
terms such as jealousy, envy and P^'S^'f^Jating; 

occurs when we appraise situations as dangerous an - 

hence the obviousness of fear and anger as for 

reluctance to regard benevolence and ambition ^ 
there are rarely marked symptoms of thes^terms. 

people or situations under the aspects connected wi* , .5 of 
It is important, to avoid misunderstanding of iny P , 
•emotion- which some regard as a trifle e^ntne, to be el^r ab™ 
the sort of analysis it is. What I am denying is that the teim 
Emotion- or -motive- pick out, as it were lee 

furniture of the mind. I am claiming, on *>= “"“'T'- ™l,‘ 17 u of 
terms we employ when we wish to link the J”""' ““ne 
appraisal with different forms of behavtour-with actions on h 
hand and tvith a variety of passive phenomena on *e “ ^ 

appraisals involved, however, need not issue m cither 
OTodons. We can say, ‘I envy him his lirht of Se 

that you carft come to stay,- without aedng m 
relevant appraisal and without being emotionally aff 

What is common to both ‘motives- and ‘emotions-, therefore, is 
the disdnedve appraisals which are necessary to characterize 
states of nund as being cases of fear, envy, jealousy, e . 
difTercnce Hes in the fact that ‘motive’ is a term we emp 
connect these appraisals with things we do, emotion with i g 
come over us. In strong cases of emotion our passwty is ma 
changes in the autonomic nervous system of which we ^ 
metaphors wluch arc consonant with our passivity. We o 
fume with anger ; we tremble and sweat with fear ; we swe an 8 
^vith pride; we blush with shame and embarrassment. It 
system is involved, the manifestations typically exhibit an invo “ 
character. Our knees knock with fear; we do not kno<^ them, 
is, too, the intermediary class of some reactions, which are 5^^.- 
of animco-ordinated, protopathic type, that spring from an in ’ 

sometimes subliminal type of appraisal of a situation. An ^ 

would be when a person lashes out in anger or starts with tear. 

are not reactions to stimuli, like jumping when one receiv 
electric shock, because of their cognitive core. Neither are 

actions in a ftil-blown sense; for there is no grasp of means o » 
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no comideration of possible ends of action. They are what we call 
‘emotional reactions’. 

This analysis of the sumlarities and differences between motives 
and emotions suggests a conceptual connexion between ‘emotion’ 
and ‘passivity’ and between ‘modve* and ‘action’. It thus denies a 
conceptual connexion between ‘emotion’ and ‘action’ svhich is so 
often maintained by both philosophers and psychologists alike. The 
widespread tendency to postulate such a connexion is due partly to 
the overlap between the two concepts already suggested, and 
partly to the tendency to take some emotions, for instance, fear and 
anger, as paradigms rather than others. If sorrow, grief and svonder 
were taken as paradigms, this connexion would surely be most 
implausible, for as Koestl^ puts it: ‘The purely self-transcending 
emotions do not tend towards action, but towards quiescence, 
tranquillity and catharsis.’ There arc, of course, plenty of passive 
phenomena which go with these emotions — for instance, weeping, 
catching one’s breath, a lump in the throat. But one cannot act in an 
appropriate tvay out of wonder or grief; one is overwhelmed by 
them. Perhaps one may express one’s feelings in a symbolic way, as in 
mourning, or in some reverential ritual; but the appraisals do not 
function as modves for appropriate action as in the case of making 
reparadon out of guilt. In the case of motives, the acdons arc 
appropriate because they remedy or retain ^vhat is unpleasant or 
pleasant about the slluadon which is appraised. To run away m 
the case of fear is to avoid what is unpleasant; to make reparation 
out of guilt is to attempt to remedy a wrong done. But if a man is 
overcome by grief because his wife is dead, what can be done ofa 
specific sort to remedy that situation? E-xpressions of emotion dis- 
<jiargc the feeling through some sort of symbolic behaviour b^usc 
there arc no appropriate channels through whi^ any i^cvant 
action can flow. Furtlicnnore, even appraisals ^vhicb can funcuon 
both as motives and emotions do not necessarily lead to action, or 
even to tendencies to action. Jealousy and envy, for 

affect one’s perception, judgment and memory, bu cy - 

issue in actions in the sense in which ps)'chologists have oug 
actions. They may even be expressed in poetry. _ 

To deny a conceptual connexion benveen emotion an , . 

. not, however, to deny de facto connexions. In other 
is not part of our understanding of the conc^t o 
there must be an action or tendency to action 

appraisal ofa situation, actions done out ofa v-ancty . 

be contingently related to emotion; heighten 

festations of emotion is their tendency to disrup , » ^ y 

and intensify actions and performances. We can act « fear as 
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as out o/fear; for there is no reason why 

should not function as to the manner of acting 

time. The preposition m “^“^tion svhieh is picked out by 

rather than to the reason or J as an emotion and 

■out of. When the same ='PP”“' ^“““hf^otional aspect of it 
as a motive then the quesnon i . j^tgely on its strength, 

is faciUtating or disrupting, ' ®eween Young and 

(This was one of the points of the con ^ j perform- 
Leper.) In eases where emouon „ Jtiier the 

ance done out of another motive, the <1““^“ with, or 

appraisal from which the ctnotmn Fear 

antagonistic to that connected wi r Jutvtospotanapproaching 

may helpasentry acting outofasenseofdutymspman^ 

enemy long before anyone else, * V u Ttyf is acting out of 
anemy. But it is not Ukely to help to much for 

sexual desire in an off-duty period. Y may 

X are likely to warp and distort the "tu”’ 1“ ^ ^ aspects of 

make of hU actions. But they might oteervers. 

X’s behaviour which escape the "““““^'^^^^otion draws 
It depends on whether the aPP“*“' * futures of the 
tite attention away from or to^rds ‘/““^criteria 

situation, ‘relevance’ being defined m wrong, wise or 

make the actions and judgments concerned right or wrong, 
foolish, valid or invalid, and so on. 


Emotions and wishes 


My account of emotion obviously owes a Sr“* .^“ conceptual 
Arnold. It differs from her account in tha’l an 

connexion between emotion and acuon, fo m-ct’ which 

emotion is ‘a felt tendency tmvards or away from ^n oh^tj;;"^^ 

is preceded by an appraisal ofthesit^tion as bemg ^ j,o^„cvcr, 

that is harmful or benefioal to the agent. an additional 

another feature of her account that would “between 

expUnation of the tendency to make a tight ^„c 3 ts 

einotion and action, namely the connexion which she sugg 

between emotion and wishing. ,w,lv related to 

■lYish’ is a teleological concept which is very 5'““^ , q- 

•want’. It differs, however, from ’want’ in *at the sm.e^f affto 
wished for can be very indeterminately concaved. The J 

the sort of thing that can be wished for, became pressed, 

what one would do svith it if one had it do not have ^ P , 
Also, mundane questions of taldng means to get i w 
with ‘wanting’, need not be raisai. Now ‘wanUng is concep 
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connected with action In the sense that action Involves taking the 
mcarw^ to a desired end. ‘V\^Iiii^, however, conjures up only 
the vision ofsome indeterminately conceived end. But, obviously, the 
concepts are very intimately connected, and if emotions are con- 
ceptually connected with wishes, the tendency to connect emotion 
svith action, or tendencies to acrion, via the notion of ‘wanting’ 
would be readily explained. 

My contention is that there is such a conceptual connexion 
bet^veen emotion and %vishing. If we consider emotions such as 
grief and wonder, which are the most intractable ones for those who 
try to connect emotion conceptually with action, the connexion with 
the ^vcaker teleological concept of ‘wish’ is clear enough. A wife who 
is mourning for her dead husi»nd wishes fervendy that he were alive. 
But what want of this sort could issue in appropriate action? A lover, 
overwhelmed by his love, may wish that he tvere one with his 
beloved; but he cannot strictly speaking want such a logical im- 
possibility. Yet these are just the sorts of thoughts that come into the 
heads of those deeply in love. Similarly, in cases where there is a 
possibility of appropriate action, the appraisal may issue only in a 
svishj it may not become a motive for action. A person strongly 
affected by fear or anger certainly has tvishes sucli as ‘would that I 
were asvay from here’ or ‘would that he were dead’. But nothing in 
the way of action or a tendency to action necessarily foUows from 
this appraisal. ^ , 

Magda Arnold abo stresses the immediate, ‘here and now, 
intuitive, undberiminadng types ofapprabal that are characteristic 
of emotion. These features of emotion are also emphasized by 
Sartre, who regards emotion as ‘an abrupt drop into the iMgiciU . 
This brings out well the connexion between emotion and wbhes, but 
it abo emphasizes a feature of appraisals which we assoaate 
them when we regard them as emotions, namely their undis- 
criminating character. A jealous roan’s apprabab are not always 
wild and intuitive, any more than arc those of a man w ® 
sensibly experiences fear when he bears the shn^ o a om 
descending tosvards him. But the more we think of ese 
as emotions and hence stress our passivity wth i^rd to ^ 
more we tend to think of the apprabab as imme^te and 
and of our reactions as veering towaitb the mvo un 
tional reactions’ iUustrate both these featuiw. 
see a face at the wndow, our apprabal is 
and our jump has an involuntary, protopathic c 
unlike that of the high-jumper. .1. 

I have ebe\vhere« attempted to genct^ize this ' Pjj. 
and to connect emotional phenomena via the con p 
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sorts orphenomoM 

andsviththeoriesofiemccto^^a^i^S^^^ dseonsts 

and defence suggested by more J ^ lop ,Hs concep- 

^eh as Dember. But tins Ywti done to enable me to address 
tualizingany further. Enough to md of 
mi-tolf to the quesuon “^‘^oing analysis is not altogedtrt 
educating the emouons. If the g 

misconceived, there must be ' appropriate appraisals, and 

There svill first be *c of pLiwty. I propose to deal 

secondly the control and canaltzauonol passivity p 

briefly tvith each of these aspects in turn. 

The development of appropriate appraisals 
ThjtuHJicaiim of apprdsds company 

Althoughitmaysoundalmostindmenttommuonumtoej^^ 

of psychologists, the education of the emoOons is P ^ 

matter. Most emotions and mouves benevolence, lust, pity, 

also as virtues and vices— for irotancc, cn T" . opnflict with. 

This is presumably because they are consoMn ’ ^ the 

fundamental moral pnnaples such “ aremny emotions 

consideration of people’s notions— 

which are conceptuaUy connected die' point that 

for instance, shame, gudq rOTon^ ^Wmowhatb worthwhile 

‘education’ suggests the imnatiOT of understanding 

in a way which Involves some depth and brmdth rf 
and kn^ledgc. It impUes, therefore, not only a view ab 
wduable in life, but abo the all-pers^vc uid^nding 

truth. For the endeavour to develop j “^di and if 

would be unintelligible if there wme no with 

educators generally were unrtiovrf by the standard cogency 

its pursuiq such as those involved in relevance, d im- 

in argument truthfulness in the Production of evidmce and^^ 
partiality ttnv-ards people as possible sources motions must 

Anyone who is concerned with the educauon of , ^don. 

ncLarily approach his taslt from *e “ “°M?To say 

It might be thought that psychologuts dons and 

about the appropriateness or inappropna^ess of A -itoffcthcr 

motives that are taken to be desirable ” in^hich 

true. There are, so it seems to me, at least diis. 

psvchologists might have something important to say aMU 
Fbst, they might produce evidence ataut w to is ^ 
possible in this sphere, human “'“J' ^ bdd that 
1^ phUosophers, such as Bertrand RtisseU," who have he 
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jealousy is always inappropriate as an emotion, basically because it 
presupposes unjustifiable claims to a special relationship with 
another person. If psychologists could show that human beings 
were unable to avoid appraising situations in this way, that would 
be an important assertion to make. For there is a sense where 
‘ought’ implies ‘can*. It is pointles to tell people that they ought not 
to feel in a certain way if, in general, human beings cannot avoid 
being subject to such feelings. This may be untrue about jealousy, 
but it may well be true about fear and anger, which obviously have a 
much more solid biological basis. Thequestion then, for the educator, 
woiild not be whether, but with and of svhat, people should be angry 
or afraid. 

Secondly, there is a strong case for saying that psychologists who 
have concerned themselves with mental health arc in a position to 
oficr well-substantiated counsels of prudence about certain emotions. 
They might say that the influence of some emotions is so all-pervasive 
that their presence or absence may seriously affect a penon’s 
capacity for doing what he tlunks desirable, whatever his conception 
of what is desirable might be. They may say, for instance, that the 
absence of a capacity for love or the constant presence of a feeling of 
threat or insecurity might have such an all'pei^’asive influence on the 
person's life. Whatever' ebc, therefore, we do about educating 
children, we should have particular regard for the development of 
the one and the avoidance of the otherj for their pruence or 
absence might be regarded as empirically necessary conditions for 
the satisfactory development of a whole range of other emotions and 
motives. 


T7ie conceptual prerequisites of appraisals 

The point is often made nmvadays by educaton influenced by Piaget 
that children cannot fonn certain concepts unless they have tint 
formed others, though it scarcely needs elaborate experiments to 
establish this. Nevertheless, even if one regards this as a matter lor 
conceptual analysis as distinct from empirical “ 

certainly an important point to make in sphwe o ^ e ‘ 

For what was made to look, in the writings of rmde 

such as Shand, as a kind of mental che^t^ ® 

attempt at making explicit conceptual pnonties m ® *P 

emotions. For instance, just as one could not openenc p 

one had a concept of oncelf. so one probably ^ 

caperienee pride Lfore one ean be subject to amb.uon 

G&h presupposes a capacity to f-^fr'jLaoriBriau 
sympathy for another depending on whether it 
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in this way in tcim of thn rctaoommp 

involved in the disttneuve and emotions being 

the old issue about the possibility o difficult empirical 

generated ont of a fesv simple ones; the mtion- 

questions about the soaal processes W ^ develop- 

llization and moraliaation of appra^ls take p^^ l 

discriminations by entering mto *c d«^P““;“3’an motion 
whole novel such as ifenierd's End to explore the range ol an cm 
like indignation. 

False and xrreUrant beliefs 

Most of c 

appraisals; they also presuppose empinum — 

forward sort. I may just dislikesomeone for no ^PP“”"”7--„tops 
if I am jealous of somebody it is ^Uy because I behCTe,^^^P 
falsely, that he has done something, or intends m obvious 

which threatens my claim to something or to 

dement, therefore, in the educaUon of the einouom is “«=”P 

ensure that people’s appraisals are not based njood 

To ensure this is not at aU easy. To start with, as 
before, in so fhr as sve are subject to something ood 

motion, the appraisal of the situaUon trads to be i -.uadons 
undiscriminating. Wc are predisposed oto to ■“'“PJ' . , ^y^h 
in a certain way, especially svhen sve arc in a tame of 
SVC call a mood, and our belieli may unreflecUngly 
of the appraisal. In a jealous tame of mind aU sorts of 1^ 
rigged to match our mood. Furthermore, the detmi^eon to 
examine the Ikcts of the matter, to base our appraisah on cU^ 
grounded beliefs, is not a disposition that “tim faturaUy to 
men. As Bacon argued in the section on the Idols m his 
Orgamm, the determination to look at the fhets, to l<»k for the n^^ 
tive instance which tells against our comfcprtable beliels, goes ga 
our inveterate tendency to believe what we twh to be the . 

of the main tasks of the education of the emotiom, beginning vn 
development of what Freud called the ego, which he conn 
the sense of reality, must therefore consist in fostering the cap s 
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for obj«tj\nty. Thh ii not juit « nutter off muring that children arc 
wtll-infonnej; It ri mort importanUy a matter of converting what 
naturaJ curlcnity children have Into a concern for truth, and getting 
Uiem to divcipHne thenuelva to tubmlt what thc>' think to public 
testa. 


I’jychoiogiitf, In my view, have told us too little about the con- 
dltioni under which reasonablenai, In the limited seme of the 
ditprnilion to lute conduct and appraisals on well-grounded beliefs, 
tends to develop. Tlie>’ ha\-c aald much more about tlie antecedent 
conditions cf varinin fortni of Inationaliiy; yet anyone who Is 
seriously concerned with teaching children to be reasonable would 
like to knosr how pcsiiiv-ely to proceed as ssell as what to avoid. 
NevTTthelns, in the area of Irrational conduct, Freud and his 


foltmvrn have invental a technique which is best described as being 
one of re-education. n»c point Is that the best way ofcliaractcrixing 
some fomit of neurmls is to say that the patient is a victim of laise 
beliefs. Of course, according to Freud’s definition of ‘unconscious’, 
the sufTcrer is ml aware of what he bclievts. Rather, he once 
believed, for Imtancc, that his father s\-as going to damage him In 
some drastic vray and repressed this belief which occasioned his fear 
ofhli father. In later life he has difRculty in dealing wiA various 
authority figtites. llie technique of reeducation comists In gelling 
him to recall vividly what he believed about bis fadicr wd to s« 
that, whether or not this was true of his father, it is not invariably 
true of authority figures who remind him of hb fatlier.** ^ 

or course, not all types of irrational conduct have a stimlar 
explanation or can be influenced to any great extent by such a 
process of re-education. An irrational avenion to a type of tiling, or 
insunce a rabbit— to uie the cbssic ease — might be set up by an 
auoclaiion between that t>-pc of thing and an unpleasant 
for instance a loud noise. Tim might establish a namc^ drrad that 
was reactivated whenever the individual encountered ra i 
animals with similar characteristics. In *«ch i v “ , . 

stretching things to say that the penon had Wicfs alwut the ^bit 
whicli he repr^ed. And if he was treated by some kind of ^n- 
ditioning process it would be inapprtqinatc to dc^n 
pn>c=, or For oolhing i. done nbou 

happon. i. .hat .omo dHTcrcn. of «.oo.a..on .. ratablnhrd .o 

counteract or inhibit the original one.^ .u. of nsveho- 

I am not, of course, making any cbims for t^hich 

nn.a!>ib as a technique, or ch.mcing my arm .-n-ijon rather 
IrraUonal conduct ii conduct and 

than another. All I am claimingss thatso _ unconscious 

appraisab can be represented as being derived from unconsco 
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beUefi to seem to undeego a Hnd f 

that, in so far as the ‘cure- cons.s« m f^X^r^prcscrst^ as a 
stand and to acknowledge this, it bo P™P'^y F=P 
technique of re-education in the sphere of the emotions. 

The recognition of emotions 

Inthis process of re-edueation in psyehoarmlytisthepa^^^^^^^ 

just come to know theoretieaUy that he ht to rXe his 

itout a person or a past event; he is also 

previous Scperience which gives Wm in 

Fnto his condition. This kind of duUnction ,s eople’s 

the general tield of atvareness of oties f P of 

emotional states. There is a long-staning P™’’'™ is p2tly 
knowledge about the status in this 

connected with the general problem of cn.ena -^d of 

field, and partly with the issue about whether there y^^ 

priority to be attached to knowWge f ""‘' f Z"™ f ' ; certainly 
CTCr is said about these very difficult matter, there is cero^y 
an important distinction to be made between ^ „c of 

about oneself and other people and the more Xns, 

entering into one’s own and other people s mote tecondi 

for which we use the term ‘insight’. „«.»Kvtaldne 

Many claim that this imaginative abihty is y 

part in games and drama, as weU as by h.erature b’tt to 
a priori type of hunch rather than one substantiated ^ ; 

eiiplrical studies. As, however, one’s ability to reeognme “ 

oneself is a feature of being educated m tlm sphere, and ^ 

ofbeing educated emotionally is the tendency for one s app 

others to be based on a realistic assessment of their conditio , 

knowledge about how this imaginative abihty is _ 

crucial importance in the education of emotions. In this sp » 
are particularly prone to sec what we fear or ^vish to be tbe (ase, 
beliefs arc likely to folloiv the lines of our moods and 
appraisals. If wc lack the capacity for ascertaining 

case, we are very likely to remain in what Spinoza called 

of human bondage’, at the mercy of our own prejudices 
passivity. 

Emotional sincerity 

Often in such cases, wc are not so much victims of i^orance 
insincerity, or matccaise-foi, about which Sartre has written so ^ • 

‘Sincere’ is applied to people and their speech and other o 
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symbolic gestures (for instance, smiles). It can relate either to cases 
where one docs not deliberately mislead people by one’s utterances 
or symbolic gestures, or, more generally, to one’s determination to 
reveal, as well as one can, what one’s feelings, beliefs, etc., are. 
Often one has some strong motive for being insincere — for instance 
fear or shame — and the feeling associated svitb the feigned appraisal 
helps to develop a tendency towards deceiving oneself as well as 
others. For any educator, honesty and sincerity must be cardinal 
virtues, for he is concerned with the development of knowledge and 
understanding, and if people are concerned with finding out what is 
true, it must in general be the case that they are disposed to reveal 
their thoughts and feelings to each other. Without this, no kind of 
co-operative enquiry can flourish. How children are best encouraged 
to develop this disposition is an empirical matter about which it 
svould be rash for a philosopher to make any pronouncement. 


The control and canalization of passivity 

So much for the appraisal aspect of the education of the emotions. 
I now propose to make a feiv observations about the other aspect of 
it, which is concerned svi th the management of our passivity. This is, 
to a large extent, a complementary aspect of the task of developing 
appropriate appraisals ; for the task of fredng people from false and 
irrelevant beliefs, of enabling them to have insight into themelva 
and into others and of encouraging sincerity is made doubly 
difficult because of the countervailing influence of more prinutive, 
wild types of appraisal that warp and doud pCTCcpUon and judgment 
and aid and abet self-deception and insincerity. 


The warping and clouding of percepdon and judgment 
If. as Freud aimed, the infant tend, to live on in lu with the mid 
and intuitive forms of appraisal characterisUc of a more 
condition of mind, even alter the laborious development of the c^ 
and the sense of rcalit)-, how can this ever-present influence on our 

perception and judgment be miniinizcd? Tl,. 

ThL are, roighly spealing. three ways of tackhng Urn ^e 

first would be to use seme non-educational hjltn-q™ 
diUoning or the administering of drugs. At best f.'" 
would insert a countervailing condition, . 

condidon, which might enable mom to 

that dealt directly with the development of behefi and appnuials, 
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by Sp.no^, namely that f bringing a » "rn^of 

■Mt into the =<>-ra°i?’“J?XlenT'teeI“que. Indeed he 

Spinoza in his saying that it tales ^ of which b presented 

The predicament ofmost of us, an exlreine y , to a kind of 

by the paranoiac, b ttat we are ‘‘»““*™'’iy.,;°erately self- 

monadic myopia. Our interpretation of the world B.nv^ ^ 

referenUal-Wefind difficulty inp|«ingout^semn^cw 

others as they are. undbtorted by our mvn f«m *b 

Better understanding of ourselves coidd “b ,hb 

eonditlon. There are, howeve^ o^in „f justice 

self-referential character, nombly love, ^“P“b Jib die 

and concern for truth. The development f of 

•self-transcending emotions' w probably “““^J„tial ones. 

looserung the hold on us of the more P"™P;''.3^^rimenB, 
To become effective, they . sentiment' 

rather than simply bsue in ^radic oto Uom. ^ S^certato sort, 
indicating a settled disposiuon to^ St these 

More preebe Inowledge about the conrhtions un hm 
sentiments are formed would, rn my view, „ 

important contributions which social psychology could 
educational theory. 


Molives and the coiuienon of appraisab with actxm patterns 

In my preceding analysb of the si^ritim and yrtS 

the concepts of ‘emotion and moUve I made the Pf 
appraisals can be connected either with our passivity, 
have a distorting and disrupting effect on judgment and action, ^ 
with action patterns, in which case they funcUon m motiv ' . 

of the basic ways in which passivity is controlled is 
appropriate action patterns with which the various appra ^ 

become connected. Thus a man who is subject to f«r s - 

settled disposition to act in an appropriate way. His 
overcome by passive phenomena is thereby lessened, 
formation of vague wishes into detenninate wants and 

relevant action is ofmanifest educational important. To •i.^f 

sympathy, to fume with moral indignation, to 
shame, may be more desirable than to be incapable of sutj 
But it is surely more desirable sdU that these appraisals s 
function as motives for denng whatever is appropriate, 
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particularly important in the context of dealing wth tendencies to 
action which issue from undcarablc motives such as envy, hatred and 
lust. A vague tendency to say *no’ to oneself issuing from a feeling 
of guilt or shame, and unconnected with any disposition to act in an 
appropriate %vay, is singularly incfTcctive. Of more s’alue arc ten- 
dcncies to action issuing from positive sentiments such as respect, 
benevolence and the sense of justice; for my guess is that the rather 
negative type of moral education, which issues from the puritan 
tradidon, is not particularly effective. In developing these more 
positive moral patterns of action the transition from second-hand, 
external sorts of appraisals to first-hand ones, which become 
linked with settled action patterns, is crucial, hfuch of what is 
moral is marked out by generalist appraisals such as Svrong’, 
‘good* and ‘naughty*. Terms like these in^cate that there are reasons 
for doing or not doing things but do not intimate at all dearly what 
the reasons are. Children have to be taught in such a way that lhe>' 
are led to see the reasons for and against courses of action built into 
them—for instance ‘that’s unfair’ and 'that is hurting him', 
development of such concrete fust-hand appraisab, and linking 
them by on-the-spot training with patterns of action, are one of the 
most important of moral education. 

Connected with the puritan tradition is the emphasb on ‘charac- 
ter*, or strength of svill, which exhibits Itself In higher order iratts 
such as consistency, integrity, determination and so on. WTiat Is 
called 'weakness of will’ is explicable in terms of emotioM such as 
fear, anxiety and lust, 'ivhich durupt people’s svelJ-mraning inten- 
tions. Here again, one Avtjndcrs about the puritan tradition. Strength 
of character is so often represented in nc^livc tenm, as saying no 
to temptation, as standing firm, impervious to social pressure. * iy 
guess is that the influence of positiw, self-transcending SCTUments is 
just as important in the development of Uus as either prudence or the 
more negative superego types of appraisab. 
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sphere of emotion, which lies between extreme forms of passivity and 
appropriate action. In the case of many appraisals, such as those 
connected svith hate, fear and lust, wc ^vould be in a very sorry 
plight if there were no intermediary between quivering in the 
passive state specific to the appraisals in question and launching 
into the relevant actions of murder, flight and rape. The mechanism 
of ‘sublimation' is of obvious relevance here. Much of civilized life, 
including poetry, manners, wit and humour, consists in devising and 
learning forms of expression whidi enable vs to deal svilh emotions 
in a way which is not personally disturbing or socially disruptive. 
Control can, of course, go too far. It is interesting to speculate, for 
instance, about what happens to those who arc brought up with a 
prohibition on the public display of any emotion, cither in gesttire or 
in extravagant utterances, such as those of the poet. Do they become 
stunted in their capadty for experiencing emotion; or does it distort 
their judgment, facilitate or inhibit iheir actions in various sub- 
terranean ways; or do they tend to form deep and lasting sentiments 
for people, causes and places? And what of those svho arc en- 
couraged always to display their emotions publicly ? Is the transience 
of their emotional states matched by an inability to form stable 
sentiments? There are a host of empirical speculations in this area, 
but no well-established knowledge. 

Upshot 

This brings me to ray final point which is really the point of writing 
this paper. Educational problems are not of the sort which can be 
solved by any one of the established disciplines such as philosophy, 
psychology or sociology. They always rabe questions to ans\vcr 
which there must be co-operation between people working in 
different disciplines. I have found that when I l»ve done some 
work on the philosophical aspects of an educational problem, a host 
of empincal questions are opened up. If I ask zny colleagues in 
psychology about such issues, they usually reply that no well- 
doigned experiments have been done in thb field. In many cases, 
this lack of research b due not to the feet that it would be impossible 
to tet limited fayjjotheses, but to the fact that various puritanical 
^ditioas in psychology have discouraged work. And so we continue 
in our abysmal ignorance, dealing with the minds of our children in 
a hap h a z ard way that would not be tolerated by those who deal with 
thrir bcxlics. 

The area of the education of the emotions b a case in point. My 
contention b that most of the work In thb field, svith the notable 
exertion of that of Solomon Asch and Magda Arnold, has been 
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hamstrung by the behaviourisdc and phi-siological traditions and by 
the concentration on fear and anger as paradigms of emotions. My 
more positive intention has been to construct a conceptual map of 
the area which reveals, I hope, both what is distinctive of emotional 
phenomena and what needs to be knosvn if we are to tacUe more 
systematically the cluster of problems connected with this very 
important area of education. 
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The arts and the 
education of 
feeling and emotion 

R. W. Hepburn 


, and 

IF one StUQlcs some cuiitiiu - « 

then turns buck to problems about educating the “ ’1“; 

hard to work out a plausible and attractive story of how such edura 
tion can be furthered. I should like to oudine this story and ea^e 
it critically-not the whole story, however, for the 
I shall look only at one special but important part of it me p 
that concerns the educating of emotion through the apprecia o 
art; and I shall have to be selective even there. Much more wu 

said about literature than about the other arts. i,^.„ -n 

On the traditional view of emotion, it is difficult to sec ho 
emotion Is cducable at all. That view suggesu that emoUon-worM 
are the names of wholly inner experiences, disUnguished from ^cn 
other by their feeling-quality alone. It is hard enough to know 
we could learn to use these emotion-words, on such an account, a 
to communicate about such purely private inner 
wc have to if education is to possible. But it is equally difntnu 
understand how, on that view, wc could do anything to, and w > 
our emotions that could count as educating them. We might sp 
of checlting, controlling and suppressing private, inner feehn^. ^ u 
what about transforming and dvilizing emotions, or rendenng 
them more discriminating, appropriate, reasonable, scmitive.^ 
these questions are intractable, it is because that traditional view 
of emotions as inner feelings is inadequate. 

Today, wc have been made aware that the concept of emotion is 
complex: that, for instance, emotions have objects, and have them 
necessarily. My fear is fear of x, my rage rage at j', my delight is 
delight at z- Part of what it is to be afraid b to perceive my si tuauon m 
threatening: that is, a cognitive element enters necessarily into the 
having of that emotion. In emotions like jealousy and nostal^a, the 
cognitions or judgments arc themselves quite complex. Now, if there 
is an essentially cognitive element to the liaving of an einoiion, 
then reason and reasoning can after all gain purchase in this area. 
Wc can argue about the correctness, reasonableness, of seeing one s 
situation in thb or that way, and thus of having thb or that emouon. 
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Emotions can have adequate or inadequate grounds, be justified or 

be absurd. If so, they are educable. 

To have certain emotions involves not only perception or mis- 
perception of the facts; it involves also evaluation of the facts. Part 
of what it is to fed nostalgia is to compare the deirahility of b^g 
•at home and of being where you arc. likewise, understanding 
another person’s emotions is partly a matter of understanding how he 
evaluates dements in his situation— what he sees as an improvement 

or an impairment of that situation. 

These cognitive and evaluative elements can be brought together 
ir. th= notion of Voing as'. To fed gradludc invoIVB steing so-Md- 
so as one's heneTactor; feeling apprehension, 
as possibly dangerous. There are no iheoreocal limiB “f 
or Lpe in emotional 'seeings-as*. A rd.gtous or 
for instance, may seek to mediate and “"“I 
nature as a whole-nature as divine handiwork, or as ominous and 

Were'^iotions wholly inner, quasi-sensations of 

we should be altoge&er T-*” 
sires that, in part at least, hasnng an 

sinee it involve selective attenhon, f -f 
peredved features of one’s situation, and the matong w juug 

”in 'the light of aU this, we con he^“ “ ratrt>* 

task of educaUng the emotions. It specific, 

ousting vague and imprecise or cru preventing emotion- 

appropriate and discriimnatmg on , repetitive habit- 

experience from stagnaung rep g J . j logically to ne^v 
emotions with fresh and keen emo i . 

individualized svays of seeing. ^ furthered 

Now, the story goes on, emotions, 

most cfTectivdy if, among ^ J of seeing and feeling with 

some so contrived as to control his “ ^^^ryed and richly 

unusual accuracy, and “ of art, ^ 

variegated emotions: that is to say, -riijustration, think of the 

To have sometHng before m by way „i,„e Levin 

wdi-knotvn passage in A««i ■^'??'^5)om aild for the first time: 
expresses his emotion at seang 

What he felt towards 

what he had expected. There ^ torture of 


what he had expected. torture of 

in the feeling; on the of a new sphere of 

apprehension. I' ^ ^ e so painful at first, .. . 
liability to pain. And this sens 
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that it prevented him from notidng the strange thrill of 
senseless joy and even pride that he had felt when the baby 
sneezed. 

Hmv can the reading of a passage like this be emotionally educa- 
tive? Because emotion is being made the object of a sensitive, atten- 
tive study in its own right — not amply being lived through unreflec- 
rively: not claaified in the rough and distorting way our nonnal 
practical, utilitarian interests encourage. Most of all, the indi- 
viduality, unespect«iaess and intricacy of emotion arc not demed, 
in the way the generalizing cliches of evety'day life deny them and 
reduce them to greeting-card emotion-stereotypes. 

In the passage I quoted, Tolstoy retains the emodon-svords ‘joy* , 
‘apprehension’, etc. But a svritcr need not do so. He may express an 
emotion wth great precision without naming it at all. He describes, 
rather, ho%v the object of the emotion is seen and interpreted, whether 
by himself or by a character. Recall, for instance, Shakespeare’s 
marvellously condensed and evocative phrase, ‘The dark backs^'ard 
and abysm of time’.* Moreover, the svords a writer uses may be 
very closely related to the emotion expressed — viC might say 
‘internally related' to it: the predse emodoa may be dependent on a 
predse way of seeing, and that way of seeing be expressible only by 
certain words in a certain order. A wroUary: literature (and, in 
Afferent svays, other arts) can be creative of new emotions, not in 
the sense that a new drug might elidt a new inner feeling-state, hut 
by clidting a new way of seeing, a way that is lo^caUy inseparable 
finm a svay of feeling. A work of art is not constructed for the 
titillation of feelings wc already have known, but for the evlargement 
of our cmodonal experience. Recall Eliot’s familiar words from his 
essay on Dante: ‘in developing the language, enriching the meanings 
of words, . . , [the poet] is making possible a much wider range of 
emotion and perception for other men, because he gives them the 
speech in which more can be expressed’.* 

A second corollary is this: the resources of literature — ^all the 
derices (such as metaphor and symbolism) by which a poem can be 
both intricate and uidfied — -make it possible for a reader to experi- 
ence quite precise emotional responses to complexes normally 
bcy'ond his powers to hold together in perception or imagination, and 
about ivhi^ he therefore tends to have confused and anxious emo- 
tions. 

The value and point of all this talk about precision, particularity 
and freshness of emodon, is to be brought out, then, by comparison 
with the normal state of afiairs— where, like opinions and judgments 
of value, emotions too arc characteristically blurred and hackncj'cd, 
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are emotion-cUch&, determmed or conditioned by popular culture. 
In day-to*day life it is continually suggested to us diat 'this is what 
one feels, in this situation*. And the ‘this’ (both times) stands for 
something blunted, generalized and crude. But why, and by what 
authority, should one’s inner life be constructed out of shabby 
cliches, and the range of one’s emotion restricted to a sort of lowest 
common denominator of human response to generalized h uman 
situations — a slavish mimesis of the mediocre? 


There arc moral as well as aesthetic issues here; questions of 
honesty and sincerity. If I accept the stereotypes, I prevent my emo- 
tions from reflecting at all accurately how things actually stand in my 
particular case. Or rather, I suppress, with a mixture of self-decep- 
tion and apathy, the complexities ofmy incipient actual response (a 
response, which, if allowed to develop, might become no less 
individualized than Levin’s ois-i-ms the baby); and I substitute 
instead the easy, conventionalized response, the greeting-card 
stereotype. Tolstoy, one can say, is emotionally educative, in that his 
reader is much less likely to disavow the complexity of his emo- 
tions and insincerely suppress them; and is far better equipped to 
acknowledge, and find words to articulate, fugitive and unmapped 
forms of feeling. It is not simply that a reader finds verbal expr^on 
in literature for life-emotions of his own; but even where this is not 
so, his reliance upon emotion-ch*ch& fa constantly called in qu«uon. 
It is called in question by the skilful presenution of an;/ clearly 
individualized complex of emotion. 

These moral implications arc vigorously brought out m a vety 
relevant essay of D. H. Lawrence: ‘A propos of Lady 
Loper\3 ‘Our education from the start,’ Lawrence wrote, has tmght 
us a certain range of emoUons, what to feel and w^t not to fed. 
What we do feel fa thus ‘counterfeit feeling’, fake ^ehng^n par- 
ticular, he claimed, ‘aU love today fa counterfeit. It is 
thing.’ As such it cannotsatisfy us: wth counterfeit 
is really happy, nobody is really contented, no ® / -Lfttional 

It fa not oiy against insincerity and apathy that^ouo^ 
education through the arts contends. Another P™P 
sentimentality. Sentimentality fa esscnfial^ 
mental patriotism, for instance, blurs all unhecd- 

thcvariousaspectsofone’scountry’s\vayoflire.i jenti- 

tag of valuabfe a,ec» in tan life f tafdS 

mental emotion is \mperceptivc of, and ins -motion- Excess 

nature ofits object, and to that '='“"‘'5 “ of^lear-sightednesj. 
of excitement makes one unaware of the -btect fa allow ed 

There is a drnnienness of sentanttat. “^en the 


to fall quite out of focus — sclf-mdulgently 
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sassSESS5S3== 

'“now .o go funhcr andsoy U,at .ho.clo ofa^-.n 
onaTom amodon-cUchfa ia not "'to‘’^V™fc?”na-5 
rin«rity, honesty and pcrcepoveness. bn The 

penonal Let us call that aspect cmouonal 

Lnnexion vdth freedom is this. Th' L thc^V 
can be seen as a trap; for it says, imphcdy, ‘hatA« “ 
ontion for feeling in this sort of situation. In contrast, a" , 
eLcation is an introduedon to counUess 
feehng: the options are shown to be immeasurably more divcn 
die clichis aUmv. And. in general, freedom 
proportion to the increase 
Stuart Hampshire makes the point elMrly: 
nessinart prevents therccognUedvaneUcsoffeeling, and tabl^ 
conceptions of the mind, from ever hardening into a firal pattOT 

Inasense— a weak sense— some of these altOTatives were p 

before ever we encountered the works of art in "'^ich 

set forth: but they are unlikely to become live options, 

will not become an effective freedom until we have a concrete im g 

and a vivid realization of the options: and this art can wppiy. 

In a more obvious ivay abo, literature can be an agent o ' 

One docs not have to be a wholehearted Freudian to know 
less a person understands the feeUngs and urges m him, 
tends to be their prey, and the less free he is with regard o ' 
To be free to modify a pattern of feeling, it is essenUal to 
grasp of its origins, objectives and affiliations. Nor again do we 

to be thoroughgoing d’lsciplcs of Croce or of ColhngwMd os 

the explorations of emotion in art can enormously add to o^^F 
of such patterns, and by so doing lessen our vulnerability 
understood emotions, give us an increased dominance over 
and thus enhance our freedom. The very pole of xm-freedom ’ 

as Plato well knew, b a state of obsession, wh^e only one un^ 
inating, reality-dbtorting type of feeling b in comiMnd. uu 
short of that pathological extreme are states where a life is imp 

bhed through the tyraimyofa few repetitive, bllnkcringjUndis 

inating emotions. Thb kind of impoverbhment may very w 
mitigated by exposure to art-emotions in their variety a 
particularity. , , 

The logical intercormcctedncss of feeling and perceiving m 
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that the emotionally impoveri^ed and unfree is also the perceptually 
impoverished and unfiee. Aa Dewey put it,* ‘Any predominant 
mood automatically excludes all that is uncongenial with it . . . 
[an emotion] reaches out tentacles for that which is cognate, for 
things which feed it and carry it to completion. Only when emotion 
dies or is broken to dispersed fragments, can material to which it is 
alien enter consciousness.* Or, we can add, when the range of 
available emotion-patterns is increa^d, as art can increase it. 

To attribute an emotion to oneself is not simply to speak of a 
brief episode of one’s mental bfc, a way of apprehending one s 
world-at-an-instant. If I say that I am jealous or in love, for instance, 
I impUcitly forecast a range of appropriate futures. I^vc and 
jealousy have a course or courses to run. The education of emouon 
involves, importanUy, the extending of a person’s cxpcctotions about 
possible courses, careers of emotion. Once again— and here » me 
relevance of these remarks— gratuitous denials of freedom oreur 
where an over-simple popular myth dominates one s understanding 
of how some emotion ‘must* work itself out. The ® 

a sense ofineviubiUty to what is not inevitable at 
be made to feel an actor in a play written by . ain 

perhaps a litde improvising, but no tampering with the mam 

'”"0/ ^moUonal freedom b 0 

speaking of freedom from emodon.T%efct.sh.gUy desirable. 6 ^ 

.L second is very undesirable ind^. Tlirre ■> ‘ ^ 

between freedom and emotional vitahty, keen cannot 

penon who lacks emotional energy « f 
manoeuvre because it is becalmed or ^ itself 

Tree choice’, in a minimal s^e, is obrious. 

can be moved) ; but it is not effiracious. ^^ 3 "^’X“Lunce. a 
is often buried by misleading lhcon» . jjjjjj vestigial and 

theory that sees emotion as essent^y p „tionaI life: or sees 
thus unfitted to play a main disorder, defect or dc- 

thc occurrence of emoUon as accounts, 

ficiency. William James has ^ it would look to one 

He invites his reader to ima^nc ^ and emoUonaJ 

who had eradicated or wjthdra he ,vrote. ‘to imagine such 

qualities. It would be ‘almost tmp^i ’There would no longer be 
a condition of negativity and ° ' -xpression, or peop^etj^’* 

any importance, ‘significance, clw jons not into the world u 

‘aJ d.e'^dted interest which ^selves • - -'i 

our gift to the svorld. ^ surface passively to aU the 

‘and the world’s matcnals lend thor sun t- 
gills alike. 489 
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standing, from the primary emotions’.* Nm*, the j® . ^ 

it is art that provides objects so fashioned as to engag p 

«hole range'^of experience, so much held m J^^oS 

T. S. Mill’s recovery from his state of emouonal deadness, 

rite poetry of the ^manucs. gives us a familiar Pa«b'e- 

Kafka wrote in a letter: ‘a book must be an ice-axe to b 

frozen inside us*.'" , . . of art- 

We can Unk this theme of the emouon-revivtf^g I«"J 
experience to my earUer remarks about the “ 

Jnal habit, ihl treadmiU of generalized emobonal 
Proust f^hions a link for us in the ppage \nALa Rtcherehe, wn 
Marcel sees a peasant girl from a train at dasvn:” 


I fdt in her presence that desire to live -which is 
whenever we become conscious anew of beauty and of 
happiness. IVe invariably forget that these arc mdividual 
qualities, and, substituting for them in our mind a 
conventional type at which wc arrive by striking a sort ot 
mean amongst the different faces that have taken curacy, 
the pleasures we have kno^vn, w'C arc left ^vith mere abstrac^ 
images which are lifeless and dull because they are lacking m 
precisdy that dement of novdty, different from anything wc 
have known . . . 


Finally, although the points I have been mentioning concern 
mainly the enhancing of self-knowledge and individu^ ^o o 
freedom, they carry implications of more than one kind tor 
understanding of other people and the managing of our r^ o 
•with others. For instance, most of what -was said about knowledge 
one’s own emotions can be transferred without fimdamenm cnang 
to knowledge of other people’s emotions. Education of ° 
through art is a learning how to make sense of patterns of beh^o 
in others — ^patterns that can othcnrisc lack umty and inteUipb 
A ivide understanding of emotional possibilities is at least as impo 
ant to the moral life as a tenadous holding to prindple and maxim. 
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Indeed, a too*excIu5ive stressing of principle can thwart emotional 
understanding. In Schiller’s words again: ‘We cannot be just, 
kindly, human to others— wthout the power of feeling our way into 
the situation of others, making others’ feelings our own: but, be 
goes on, ‘this power gets repressed, as we strengthen character by 
means of principles’. 


So far I have been trying to put together a plausible, refuting and 
optimistic account of the benign effects of art-education m rMpect ot 
the emotions and feelings. From now on, I shall refer to this as the 

‘iniUal account’. It has been a one-sidcdaccount,dehberateIyso: and 

a counter-case can easily be mounted. In the r«t of « c p cr 
shaU state and try to appraise such a case, and work m this way 
towards a more balanced «ew. . 

On= set of objections can come from 
satisfied that the analysis of emoUon. sketched m the ■““f 
is an adequate one. Emotions (it was sa.d) ate 
hence educable through the arts, hccause ail em context 

have objects, and the work of art functions as 
of art-appreciation. Against thb it may be ms contain 

tions dfnot have objects. For insianee, 
episodes of melancholy emotion or of buop , P 
—undirected at any object at all. -bout the possi- 

- The account is abo much too Wan^y p discrinunating 

bility of achieving the goal to the obstacles 

expressionofemotion. Numerous ^bey 

in the way of expression, and are more c 
are of any success in overcoming them. 


Words strain, 

Crack and sometimes bre^ undw^c n > 

Under the tension, shp, slide, pcnsh, 

Decay with imprecision . • •'* 

Let us take stock so far. °^'|’^j''tompleteness of the 
object-of-emotion. I do not ^ dilfcrence as the 

recent philosophical accounts ^ „ have objects, at l^t 

objector suggests. Even if ^ remain ^vay* in 

on all instances of their occusicn » . wthout refe^c® 

these emotions can be expressed ,^ressed through describing 
to any spedfic object 'Ihey can subject In the a 

how tile world looks, how thmgs sM > is, on 

sence of a detemiinale obj^, we ^ sensations. I 

the impossible task of describing Y 
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describe neither a specific object nor a sensation, when I say. to 
give an example, 

the odds is gone 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
' Beneath the visiting moon” 


from this instant, 

There’s nothing serious in mortality; 

All is but toys . . . 

The wine of life is drawn . . 

It is useful to be reminded that artists and ^ters 
arc not always opdmistic about the possibilitie of perfert an 
pletc communication of emotion- There are bound to e ‘ 
die emotional particularity that is attainable— m 
—when we have to rely upon concepts. Concepts are pu - 

shared, and hence general. But the limits can none the less be P 
back much further by art than in the communication of ordi^^ 
life. So much is familiar and trite. What is worth stressing, how » 
is the way in which experience of art involves awareness o 
unusually effective communication of feeling, and of the 
limits even here. To come to accept these limits realistically ** 
important part of the education of feeling. Here, two exttemes n 
to be avoided, and art-experience can help one to^ avoid them, 
the one side, a person may have quite unrwlistic aspirauom 
precise and complete emotional communication. He ® . 

other extreme, if, when that hope is disappointed, he withi^vw i 
thoroughgoing disillusionment, and laments that no one can begin 
understand how anyone ebe feck, or tel! anyone about his own cc 
ings. The reader of Tolstoy or Henry James or Proust has seen 
much expressed, and expressed wth accuracy, to have room 
such thoroughgoing scepticism: but he is also aware, no less acu c y, 
of what it is like to be brought up against limits and opaaties. 

Our objections and replies have been discussed in the , 

literature and the explorations of emotions in literature. A bar c 
task for the initial account— and one that space will not perrm m 
to develop here — would be to describe the place of emouon m 
certain of the other arts, particularly in music. Apart from the 
of descriptive (or programme) music and song, music depicts n 
situations. It follows that if emotions arc expressed in the miuic, 
it must be not only without objects, but also without situation- 
appraisals and sedngs-as. On the initial account, these arc logica 
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essentials of any emotion; and so if that account is accepted, absolute 

music must be judged incapable of expressing emotions. 

Three brief comments may be offered, i . It could be argued that 
music expresses not emotions but moods and the dynamics of 
feeling, its surging and rela.xing, its tensions and releases from tension, 
expectations and fulfilments, s. The reply will come, however, that 
music-criticism is full of ascriptions of emotions proper to music: 
and some at least of these arc plausible. If this is accepted, I suspect 
that a very complex story would be needed to accotmt for it. It 
would have to refer to bodies of association between musical and 
emotional data built up in a long-developing tradition, in whi<A 
vocal music and programme music play an important role, and m 
which a work is constantly mindful of its predecessors. Interac^g 
with this are ‘natural* or semi-natural factors like correbtiom 
benveen rhythms and bodily processes, pitch changes and thar 
analogies with calling, weeping, murmuring and so on. 3. ^ y. 
musical emotion does show the current account to be incomp c c an 
over-simplified, if that account postulates a more-or-Iess un i ctm 
tiated excitement in addition to the appraisals of situauon. « 
simply undeniable that, even in the absence of a Ji’ 
minate situation-description, musical feeling can be hig y 
viduated. 

I want now to comider a different and (edocadoMlIy) more woo- 
ing objection to the iniUal aecount. That account 

alSut&epoweroftheartttomakeavailablenewentoUo.mlr^^^^^^ 

and attitudes, whereby to overcome the and 

cUchds. It may be countered, however, that 

attitudes are themselves particularly hablc ° purveyors 

and that, pamdordeaUy, the arts can funcUou as hrgh-elass purveyo 

of stereotypes, ,„reltehfemth others of their otvn 

Work, ofart may epiaee onyrt of^dfe j, ,n 

creation, in the end no more or they displace, 

cope with the complexities of real die procession of 

One thinks of the literary schema ofco J * existenu'alist 

trend-setting hero- and l'erome-W», dovm m^tn _ ^ 

rebels of today. And particular, all stereotyping 

bourgeois role-playing, all ‘>'"1’“*^ pattern of conformity. 

— is himself now a stereotype, a very y . educative functions 

The optimistic initial ^°,p fashion the life of em^ 

of art as the overconuog of a L puprt pf fcding. The slate 

tions upon prefahneated or scci^ ^jdch an emouon 

of affaini that we are now unless it is found 

may not be trusted, or may even he dnowneo, 
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expressed in some srork of serious Uteiaturc, and is *us 
^d vetted. One interrogates the current dmtm n^d ° 
as it were, what one is permitted to fed, ““““2 

are sanctioned or mandatory. At one time it will be rin^rl. at 

another a sense of the absurd.'* j he 

The ‘phoncyncss’ and dbhonesty of feting here need 
speUed out. Lawrence was asvare of thme dangjus. In *= P^, 
quoted earUer on ‘counterfeit emotion’, he adds, raio and the hint 
mediate ‘mere counterfeit emotion all the tunc, the current p 
and literature the same’.'* . , t 

This objection can, I think, be sustained, though doubUM 
Lawrence’s language is exaggerated. The more 

art in education of emotions, the stronger may be the temptation 
to draw our emotions once more second-hand— but wm rcassunng 
‘00*0111/— from art. Again, *e teacher needs to devise strat^cs 
for minimiring the danger. One such strategy, an obvious one, is to 
ensure exposure to as wide a range of art-works as possibli^ many 
dinerent ricriods and idioms— so as to remedy the onc-sidcdnc^i 
particular works and the dominance of any particular authors- 
prestige of the authors of one’s own day can, on occasion, provide 
megaphone or projector for intensifying the current 
clichfa, making Aem seem inescapable and ‘necessary* , rather tna 
submitting them to any critique- Hence the importance 
concentrating loo exclusively on contemporary arts, or too rcadi y 
according the status of sage to a contemporary \vritcr. 

Hence the importance also of asking, and arguing over, the follow- 
ing questions, questions too much neglected. Is it true that the roles, 
forms of emotion, patterns of feeling shown as dominant in some 
works of art, are in fact inescapable, inc^dtable, the only ono 
‘available’ in the contemporary situation? Or is their supposed 
inevitability most often a myth, a literary fabrication, but one pre- 
sented with enough imaginative force as to be in danger ofbccoming 
rabjecthely inescapable to many who arc exj^ed to it? To keep 
raising these questions helps to mitigate the risks of absorbing new 
clichfa for old, and also usrfully inculcates an altitude of questioning, 
of talung and retaining an initiative svith regard to one’s own emo- 
tions and emotional attitudes outside art altogether. ^ 

These reflections ha%'c carried us into the topic of emotional 
freedom once again, and suggest obvious objections to the initial a^ 
count of that- It will be claimed that the account greatly TOggerateo 
the extent to which the arts can be emotionally liberating: for we 
have opposed to freedom and telf-delermination, determination by 
clichi and itcrcot>'pe. To have one’s image of human possibility 
grossly restricted b"/ a diet, say, of Beckett or Genet, is to have one s 
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freedom diminished, in so far as d^ecs of freedom are proportional 
to aAvarcness of options. And, once more, it can be its very iraagina* 
tive forcefulness (together wA the reappearance of the same aid* 
tudes and emotions In a succession of works) that imparts a fabc 
appearance of inevitability to the view of life eaepressed. ‘Today 
this is how you must feel.’ 

Oearly, what I am calling an ‘image of human possibdity* or a 
'view of life’ has philosophical as well as literary relevance. Phi o- 
sophical rtUvsnet, yes; but plays, poems and novels rarely eontam 

philosophy as such. Philosophy is essentially argument, thepresenting 

and defending of grounds for claims made and views presented, in 
a ivorh of art. however, a view is presented, chatactensucally, 
without its grounds, without a systematic sifting of mdmee ana 
alternatives. The art-svork is none the worse for that; 
tive vitality is liable, in such eases, to be mstaten ph'te^l 
soundness. The point being made is anydnng but neiv. a g 
idiom is different, it repeats the core nf Plato’s “ 

Th R, public. Only the philosopher, not the epic poet or tragedian, 
takes proper account of the Forms. w both 

Emotional freedom-Uke any other 
attractive and uncomfortable, disturbing. g cllchis offered 
it can be one motive for a “““T; 

by art»works themselves can be clutched rnaucebt 

a measure willingly lost again-in an agreeable lapse mto 

■'"“without question, the arts can fppr^Sled’“Ld- 

from automatically—thcir powers nc makc^clear and vivid 

ligently. For this, it is of 6rst impoi ^ r -nd philosophical 
that distinction behveen j. •■j’hj, is how 

necessity or adequacy of grounds. O" on the 

things ylovld look if . . or ‘to ^^e . . A 

other hand: ‘Things can ^ jaddy popular view of the 

It is no less important to comb their 

development of the -‘*®“^'^.t,^._t>ieEroupofargumcntsjust 

development. {Thetopicrdatcsclosd^oto^ dominant 

discussed.) It is assumed, in the arts at any one 

emotional complexes and attttudo ^ . ^vh3ch all altcrMtivcs 

time are the results of a dialecU^ P ^ changes in Ae 
have been rendered unavailaMev ^ ac ^ 

arts— their content, idiom a"“ include unpredictable 

of diversified facton in Jn^ff^^^f:ii,5i.cryofoils, for instance, 
changes in media and W 

the inventing of the '“^ved S ^^^fidds-fori^ 

earlicrart-stylcs, the impact of mventiens 
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details of actual aesthette f odonal 

'"^rdt“reuiudoctHuatl„.aud^ 
self-evident where the cmQUons arc concerned . but ^ ^ 

^iSn to sec that it does have an .-Pf 
recent phUosophical analyses of emouon help one “ “““ 
iust how it can apply. To be indoctrinated is to be prompted no 
raUonaUy to a belief or atUtude or otht^te 

is, being given or encouraged to seek good die 

is to be nut in a position to choose, knowing the altcrnatiyes, 

;Sand^t:;ns,the^engthorthecaseiremo.ioms™ 

feeUng-states, then possibly at best th^ could be ^ 

could be conditioned to have them- But, as %ve sa\v at th 
there would be no room for the language of educati^, or of p 
viding grounds; no points either for rauoiml appr^ or for me 
insi^i of will. But there is room for these, if we reahae (^d ^ch) 
that emotions involve interpreting situauons, and a selecuve 
ing of attention. 

In the initial account, we moved by a gentle trannUon from *e 
topic of emotional freedom to that of emotional vitahty. ” P 
ticular, it was claimed that art revivifies emouons that are cm 
jaded, suppressed or held in abeyance; that it provides a 
over-objcctifjing attitudes, through offering artefacts that are 

precisely to be the objects of emotion. , . 

I can concave variom directions from which cnticism 
claim are likely to come. Fust, a preliminary 7^ 

above, Hampshire was quoted assaying: ‘The price of full ra 
is a separation of argument, and of systematic ynden n ^ 
from the primary emotions’. Such a remark (in r 

suggest, though it docs not cntiul, a misleadingly sharp ^chotomy 
reason and emotion. If our account is at all on right lines, con 
tualiring, interpreting— i.c. activities of ,.i 

features of emotion-experience itself. Furthermore, m 
activities can carry thdr own, often powerful, ^otiona _ Z * 
even if the emotions involved cannot be called ‘pmnaiy , insttn 
ones. But Hampshire (and Schiller) may none the lea be corr^m 
saying that some intellectual and technical activities can 
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with a greatly attenuated emotional response to the objects of our 
study and attention, and may even encourage the attenuation. In 
what follows, I shall tentatively suppose that to be true. 

We can antidpate objections of two contrasted kinds. If it is true 
that art elicits powerful emotional responses, can such response be 
classed reliably as educative of the emotions? Can one be confident 
that it is not equally liable to be emotionally fern///uig? The point is 
familiar, but it cannot be prevented from arising in a study of art 
and education. Is it true, in any case, that when art is properly 
understood, its resources properly appropriated, it functions pri* 
marily as an emotion-stimulus? A go^ deal of tsventieth<cntur)' 
aesthetics strongly suggest the contrary. 

No one denies that art can be used (misused) in order to arouse 
all manner of emotions. Erotic literature can be taken simply m 
pornography: so can passages of Scripture. Sadism can 1» nourished 
on an anthology of Renaissance revenge-tragedia. Ability to exdte 
specific strong emodons, however, is only contingently and hap- 
hazardly correlated with aesthetic merit. 

It is not at aU obvious, moreover, that if art is able in some way 
to give vitality to the affective life, it miut be through the 
of particular selected emotions into life.emouons. There are outa 
possibillUes. Schiller, for instance, tvrotc of the 'i^nammily and 
freedom of the spirit, combined svith power and .’JV 
him was the mood svith which a genuine work of art should iMs e m. 
He added: if aftenvards 'we find outselvo duposed to pitla somo 
one particular mode of feeliog or action, but . . • 
another, this may serve as infailible proof 
/urr/y aulhttie expcrience’.w Schiller was r^^^^ ? 

So Ai, puri^ a goal never fully reahred m ^ 

put the point like this^The r”"'”'"' “''''“7/.Se emou^ 
may be far less a matter of stimulaung particu * incuical- 

In the spectator than of dispelling his Dla^ffceling in die 

ing an alert, mobile, exploratory attitude to the^y ^ 

workofartasa whole. Ail this can e^inlyb^^ 

experience to life^experience. mere sdmulu. 

work of art that is usually involved in treaung i 

of, say, hate or fear. _ ^.^rsort even from writm 

This way of putting it might chat of art worb iJian 

who give much more str« to the fo j^be 

they do to emouon-cvocauon. y tien . ^ a un:t) 

their experience of •f’jlfcnniQed by all the ether 

in ^vhich the quality of any one pa « ooDOsitc polo f^ra the 
parts-they a?e desLihing an mebiniy and 

sluggish or coldly analjmcal. They pea 
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alertness of mind, of faculties at full stretch: and they may even see 
part of the value of the tight, formal organization of a work of art as 
lying in its power to facilitate such intense and aficcUvely vital 
activity.*® 

Despite all that has been said, h would be misleading to suggest 
that the mere presence of beautiful objects is a sufficient condition 
of emotional vitality for everyone all tlie time; and the initial 
account may be further faulted If it suggested the contrary. 

Alongside the story of J. S. Mill’s emotion-reviving has to be set 
that of Coleridge in ‘dejection*. Neither art nor natural beauty could 
guarantee emotional vitality (or ‘joy’ as he called it) to Coleridge. 
A pre-existing joy was a necessary condition of aesthetic responsive- 
ness. That is to say, recalcitrant factors of individual psychology, 
as well as social and technical pressures towards objectivity, can lead 
to the withdrawal of emotion. But to punue that topic — to do 
more than just acknowledge it — would take m quite beyond the 
philosophy of art and of education. Instead, I shall end on a more 
distinctly philosophical note: for philosophical arguments and 
beliefs can also cause or partly cause the withdrawal of emotion. 

Recall again William James’s invitation to imagine a world from 
which all emotional quality has been abstracted: with it goes all 
‘significance, character, expression*, and so on. Someone may react 
by saying, ‘that, then, is how the svorld realljf is; the rest (value, 
emotion, expression) is colourful illusion, decoration, veneer that 
we apply to it’. One who even dimly feels like saying this ivill not give 
a high place on his agenda to the education of the emotions, or to the 
arts as furthering that end. For such a person the power of art to 
rerirify feeling may be thwarted or sabotaged by the persistent 
thought — art masks the truth and seeks to undermine our loyalty to it. 

What could be said in reply to him? First, consider the problem of 
discriminating between r. the value of what is ontologically prior 
(the world minus its emotional colouring, as fundamental), and 
2. the value of what has been worked upon by the energies of man. 
Even if the emotional and expressive qualities belong to the latter 
(to the interpreted, fashioned or projected), it docs not follotv that 
the person with most integrity and the most sensitive intellectual 
conscience must opt to live in a world stripped again of all we have 
contributed. In any case, it could hardly be called ‘living*. The 
enterprise would require, for thoroughness, the stripping off also 
of all concepts, the abandoning of language, the withholding of all 
that we bring to the perception of a moment from memory-derived 
experience. If the enterprise rew/dbe carried through, it would amount 
to a form of self-destruction. Could one have an intellectual obliga- 
tion to bring that about? Could one even speak of ‘obligation’ here 
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at all — wthout inconsbtency? To fed an intellectual obligation to 
hold to the austere, de-emotionalized picture of the ^s*orId as the 
‘fundamentally true’ picture is to fed an obligation — it is to lia\*c an 
interest and to make an evaluation: and that is to say — not to cany 
through a programme of removing these from the world. 

Although this promised to be a fidd for philosophical anal)^^, 
and not a matter of individual psychology' only, it seems the two 
cannot be kept entirdy apart. There is a tvidc difTcrcnce ofattitude, 
only partly amenable to philosophical persuasion, between nvo 
types of person. The first type feds the life of the emotions to be dosvn* 
graded and vilified, if it turns out that non*human nature itself docs 
not possess emotional qualities, or acknowledge values, or (in a more 
grandiloquent idiom) manifest a spiritual life. ^Vc can see him in the 
Romantic poet who seeks confirmation or endorsement of his emo- 
tion in the metaphysics of post-Kantian idcalum or neoplatonism. 
The second type admits that emotional qualities arc essential^ 
projected by man; but he is not at all do\vncast about this. He fin« 
it an interesting, even an astonishing, fact that (in Jama s phrase) 
‘the world’s materials lend their surface pas$l\“cly to all our pr^ 
jectings, and take on inexhaustibly many aspects, expressions, lights, 
as they do so’. These endless transformations of aspect 
most distinctive and valuable contributions to Uie vwd. The 
account is not in terms of a masWng or concMlmg of e a j 
colourless rcaUty, but of exercising a basic form of human creaUwt^ 

I have done litUe more here than set against ^ 

rhetorics— the one rhetoric dfaparaging, and the other 
subjectivity and the life of the emotions. It would 
chapter to argue out the point between thern, an 
may not be Sainabte. One tWng, 

the emotions involves fint of all taking the life o ^ i ‘ ; f 

seriousness-and surely it does-then the “PgSv 

these rhetorics must be a wtal and conunuing pa 
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Education 
and human 
development 

R. S. Peters 


Introduction 

We often talk of people developing mathematically or » 
and could give criteria for this if arled tvithout mu* difficulty. 
Subject-cpeiialUta in ttehoola and Collegea of “ 

approach education from this point of viesv and 
oSer fairly svell. But they often come .V"* °'“S 

usually in Education Departm^ts, svho argue that what u >”P J 

is the development of the child as a pot^°”> g yn. 

centred type of approach to education is both ar 
drance to personal development. • criteria are 

Ttvo problems arise from this contrast Firs , V . distinction 

wetodetermlnejhatsomeoneUdcvelopmgasapen 

from niathemaU<iiUy; scientiHcally and so on? Sewnd, n 
these more specialized forms of 

developmentfThhisnotsimplyas^^auvepr^W ^ 

be fun to solve; it is one of Education 

in Colleges ofEdueaUon and done under thehead-_ 

there is too often a yawning gulf bctwec ^ —viccts’ and 'cum*. 

ing of ‘education’ and ivork done in . i||-[..ccn 

culdm courses ’. Abo Lctirr-n u' 


culiim rriiirTn’ Ahn th*- ^,’^r'!!!]ili'i\ «’ and thosei^^^ 

approach ed ucStion from ttiejta ndj^t nf arise , In 

"^pKiAc h It irom ih e stand-poinL£-^ to 

'^rtTfrom an inability to . tion. This might be faaJ>- 

develop a more unified approach to concepts which lie 

tated if we could get clearer about so ^ ^hat of ‘human 

UMr,A of thCSC ISSUCS— «pCCl^y , 


tated if we could get clearer about -^y that of ‘human 

behind our discussion of these ^ical analysis might con- 

development’. It is the hope ted me to ivrite this 

tribute to such a reconciliation that has promptc 
paper. 

The concept of ‘development* of •development’ 

Let us begin by having a look, jn which it is applied 

wth a view to getUng clearer about the y 
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.heaU«ngabouthum.nb^.l* 

““o“outcl? which is characteristic ofrita^ 
develops. Ernest Nagel gives much 

for self-maintenance, and as characterized by an mcreascd P , 

and dlfferentlalion of functions which ^„Xr 

level of functioning. There are some r<>™f to 

such as that of a theme m music, to svhich this docs 

'’ihere is little diffiailShilL- U . rina ■''r/wl"''S ' 

• jn i ik ' iHV the Cuull ~u rur huiSn_ bciugii ut the physical . ) ., ■ , 

hnrti,. ol ...J..her "-ith ihfir basic biolo^cal 

InThh waT-rhe ou^tion is. hmvever, whether ^‘^^P 
-ehn be a oulted with these crilerift-at the mental level- 
'lore, consider each ol these criteria in turn, noi became they 
applied'to mental development in any precise way; but because y 
. seeWwhere they do and do not fit, we may in the procipjiec^c 
cl^Tcr about the main contours of ‘human development 
imrr all, is the point oLa a:^uiu.cpi'iul aufllyflls to, can 
' Sumphantiy producing logically necessary condidons for t e 
^a ter m" bill Itnrv uui tHiLciia as a waV of uKlTmg dearer abou 

d dir ’ ■ *’■ 


‘“^Imilari^s and differences between UUngsT 


Pre-existing structure 

The notion of mental structure is not altogether persplcuom. 
‘Mental’ is presumably to be understood in terms of modes o* 
sciousness such as understanding, wanting and being affeem • 
talk of mental structure is, therefore, to suggest at least tha 
content of these different modes of consciousness is structured in 
way and that they are related in various ways to each other. Bo 
suggestions are obriously true. In understanding things, for inst^ce, 
there are rules for classifying them as things of various sorts and ^ or 
interpreting their changes — c.g. the causal principle. In 
things we impose a means-end structure on experience. Modes o 
consciousness are abo internally related to each other. If I wan 
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something — e.g. another job — I want it under some description that 
involves my beliefs — for instance that the work %vill be more interest- 

ing, or that I will not have to at on so many committees. There arc 
also different levels of mental structure, _ as we shall see, wth 
characteristic modes of functioning. If a child has reached-thejev^ 

. o f ui^erst^Hmrr rhanve iiLtcmTof the cau^l f 

<»Ofty^F^ants can De sansned that were noi prcvluuil)^ jvuJithL fu* 

'''The case for there being at the human level some kind of mental 
structure, which is subject to change, is, therefore, stra.ghtfoiward. 
But svhether there is a pre-existing mental structure is quite 
matter. To discuss that possibility would take us into the heart ot me 
controversy about innate ideas that has ranged rom c 
Plato, through Descartes, Locke, Leibniz and I^nt, up . 

speculations on the subject by Qimns^. But th^c is ^ mental 
to go into this if we ^vish to taltwitKIhod f 

development; for the insistence structure should be ^c^s^g 

is plausible only in certain favoured develoomcnl’ 

bioWwecantalkperfectlyintelbVblyof'mdustntUd^^^^^ 

in cases, such as that ofa new town, where there mdeedtherc 

bling a tructure of industry in the place 3Sd 

might not even have been a town. It is 

devdopmentmovementmcducatioMl^co^^h^^ 

the development of a human bemg to suoDort this inner 

inctuphor of Ac kindergarten But few rvoJd new 

ripening or unfolding , condition of pre-existing 

arbitrary to insist that, unless die fi not applicable 

etructu™ is sntUlied, Ac concept of 'deveiopment u XPP 
to the human case. 


Sequential processes - 

Nagel’s second criterion of scqucnUal j concept of 

sort, on the other hand, seems muc mo understood if u’c are 

‘development’. How arc such fust of all, manifestly 

talking about mental development . ^ > r grmvth. An 

different from those involved at c ^ through vanous 

acorn, on its way to becoming an o ' accompanjing 

changes in phpical shape ’ , to occur in sequence, 

modes of functioning, which ran . , chemical rcactioM 

The changes occur because of the pb> godal influences do little 
between the organism and “”™”^oond to commands, mst™^ 
to shape its growth. Aco^ ^ ihJhuman Ic^'d, on the o * 
tions, cxplanaUons and the hTe. At the mm 
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hand. s.gcs of devdopmcnt arc - be ch^c.ena^ed in 

level of understanding, through stages has to be 

the ways in which an individ p gjid tdes which are 

described in terms of his ® one level to another 

passed on largely by language. ® nt all and even the bio- 

cannot be ‘^“‘^"bed in mechaniral ^ accommodation, 

logical model, used by Piage , o Uon a child takes in a novel .. 

can be used only “7“ eomeptual structure he 

happening by assimilating i S ^ organism 

at the biological level.* . . i .„„;„r,ment of a plant 

Furthermore, al though the physical 
S inlluences us ue yeloinn ent, u 'S ■" "d t„Wcrrt into 

plant does not Dccome like the soil or the sun 
its svstem. In the mental ease, on the other hand, mucti ol “ 
SSpment is provided by ^e social enviro^ Childjm 
model themselves on others. Also what we Mil tMCh g P 
, have in common the fact that some sort of content a hehet 
' a way of behaving, is displayed, ind'jMted his 

way or other for the learner to make his own. The . 5 

own’ is also significant in the human case,. For 
acvelop in part because of their decisions and ^ho^ jnnrr'^ 
''thetnsdvcs to a certain extent. Ihis way wf i3iKing is qu PP 
priate at the plant or animal level. 

KMbirg's ccgmiwt Ragt Ihtory. It might be *ou|ht 

played by such social influences is so ovei^vhelmi g Marx’s 

LI thal there is little alternative hut to go 

aphorism that ‘it is not the consciousn^ j ts.lnmes his 

Ihls existence— rather it b his social exirtcnre tha c . 

) consciousness-. But the question is not whether to go 
I but how far and in respect to what. To raplam ^ 

consider Kohlberg’s claim that there are invariant , 

'-development which seem to hold in any “'‘nre. He 
evidence, for instance, to show that in any culture 
being unable to distinguish dreams from real events. Th^ then^P 
that dreams are not real, then that they cannot be seen by ® 

take place Inside the dreamer, then that they arc immaterial even 
produced by the dreamer, like thoughts.* He makes 1^°;”“ 

about this sequence which, he claims, hold for all proper ^ 

mental sequences. First he claims that this sequence cannot oe 
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fully explained in terms of the tcaclui^ of adults; for if adults taught 
anything about dreams they would tend to use concepts about them 
appropriate to a much later stage, which ^vould not explain how 
children go through the earlier stages. Also the same sequence can 
be observed in cultures ^vhere adults have different beliefs about 
dreams. Secondly, Kohlberg argues that the stages ofdcveJopment in 
relation to dreams could not have a different order. It depends upon 
the relationships to each other of concepts such as ‘unreal’, ‘internal’, 
‘immaterial’, which it would tabc too long to explicate. 

Piaget has, of course, extensively illustrated this thesis about 
invariant order depending upon relationships between concepts in 
the case of maths and elementary physics, and, to a more llmted 
extent, in the moral sphere. Kohlberg himself has elaborated thu 
thesis in the field of morals. He holds that, though there is a ditfer- 
ence between cultures in the roefoit of moral beliefs, thedeve opmen 
of their form is a cultural invariant. In other words, though thweis* 

variation bct\vccn cultures about whether or not peop c s ou , or 

example, be thrifty or have sexual relationships outside mi^ag^ 
there are cross-cultural urafonnitics relating to how 
are conceived — e.g. as wap of avoiding punislunent, as lat V 

authority, and so on. Children. Kohlberg dai^, 
rules as dependent upon potver j ojt’ion rf 

then see them as instrumental to rewards and to esteem- 

their needs; then as wap of obtaining sMi^ appro . . ^ j* 
then a, upholding some' ideal order, and 

social principles necessary for living together w ofconct^ng 
contents given to rules are fitted 

of rules. Of course in many cultures there is differ- 

tothefmaIstag=s;th=ra.eofdevelopmen.t^be*fc^^^^^^ 

ent cultures, and in the same But liis main 

differences. All this can be granted and _ ? r^„isconstitu- 
point is that this sequence in Icv^ ° invariant. Abo, 

tive of moral development and that it connected 

because of the conceptual relations im » order.* 

ivith stages of role-taking, it could type^of development 

How, then, does Kohlberg think tfiat th« type 
occurs if it is not the result such as diking, 

theories as non-starters except m Lypothesis. In die first 

He also rejects three types have failed to 

place he claims that a whole mass ofemp ^ ^ ^ no 

confirm the findings of the modes of handHng 

correlations, for instance, P? .. attitudes. There arc 

infantile drives and later moral given and moral 

no correlations between the amoun 



variables. Findings on parental attitudes give no clear support for the 
theory that early identificadons arc central to a moral orientation. 
The only established coirdation, he claims, is between what he 
calls ‘induction’, which often goes along with the -with^wal^ of 
love, and moral guilt. By ‘induction* he means cogmtive stimulation 
connected ^v•ith the awareness of the consequences of actions. Simi- 
larly there is a correlation beuveen maternal Nsarmth and the develop- 
ment of conscience. But this operates, he maintains, by pro\’iding 
only a climate for learning.* 

Secondly he maintains that the c\’idcnce from the classic 
Hartshome May study shows overwhelmingly t hat the theory of 
habit-generalization, put fonvard by pcy^gboloyists a learning 

came out O 


mammoth enquiry was that traits such as honesty are situauon 


Moml feaming ot this sort can bring about only 
ibrms ’of behaviour conformity. It cannot bring about predictable 
behaviour over a iridc range ofsituations, such as is found in a person 
who has emerged to the principled stage of morality. He also claims 
dbat learning theorists have produced no evidence whatever about 
the influence ofcarly forms ofhabit traimng on later adult bchariour.’ 

Thirdly Kohlberg rqects Piaget’s hypothesis, which he got from 
Durkheim, that the peer-group plays a decisive role in moral de\*elop- 
ment in the sense t^t its norms are internalized by the indhedu^* 
There is a correlation between the de^'elopment of a principled 
moraHty and peer-group partidpation. But Kohlberg argues that 
tins is because of the stimulation which such a group provides for 
the indiridual to reflect upon situations.’ 

Hoiv then does Kohlbei^ think that these Kantian categories, 
^vhich pro%’ide forms of conceiving of rules at the dificrent stages, 
evolve? For he rqects Kant’s m\-n viciv that they are innate moulds 
into which specific experiences are fitted.* He argues that they 
develop as a result of interaction betiveen the child and lus physical 
and sodal cmironment. To understand ho%v thb happens it is 
necessary, therefore, to analyse first the universal structural fea- 
tures of the environment; secondly the logical relationships involved 
in the concepts; and tiurdly the relationship between the particular 
child’s conceptual scheme and the type of experience with which he 
is confronted. Fordevelopment to take place there must bean opfimal 
amount of discrepancy bet%vccn the t\vo. He amasses a vast array 
of evidence, lor instance from the experi ments done on Piaget’s 
conservation hypothesis, to substantiate his riaim tlia t these shifts in 
forms of concepfion do not come about by spedfic teaching.*® 

This interaefionist theory of devdopment is applied to the moral 
sphere. He thinks that the stages of dev'elopment here represent 
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culturally invariant sequences in die child’s conception of himself 
and his social world. ‘It implies, then, that there are some universal 
structural dimensions in the social world, as there arc in the physical 
tvorld.'. . . These dimensions are universal because the basic struc- 
ture of social and moral action is the universal structure provided 
by the existence of a self in a world composed of other selves who 
are both like the self and different horn it' He foUo\vs Baldwin and 
Mead in ascribing great importance to role-taking and the dawning 
of reciprocity in the development of thu understanding of the serial 
situation in which we are placed. Serial and moral understanding 
develop pari-passu with other forms of cognitive development. And 
just as contact with the physical environment gradually stimulates a 
child to classify it in terms of objects having causal relauons with 
other objects in space and time, to make the distincuon between what 
is real and what is apparent, and gradually to grasp more aw^^t 
svays of introducing order into the world, so alio >n the soa _ 
moral case the child is gradually led to g^p pnnaplo. 
that of justice, which must obtain if individuals arc to ‘j]'® 5 
and to iatufy their elaiim as social beings, who ate '>'>* 

and diffixentfrom others. Thestagesindevelopmentaresta^mthe 

firm or thought about social relattonships 1?*'^ '“Kl 
content, e.g. the change from constdenng actions i j-i-ndjd 
actual consequences to considering them in terms o 

Tn ?u“Sori Of his thesis Kohlb.^ cla^ 

which have been shown to ^rrelatc with die P jtnowledge 

principled, predictable morality arc j „ .g anddpate 

(i.c. knowledge of the rules ofasoaety), I c ® the capacity 

future events, the ability to maintain fo^ a consii- 

to control niioelaUred fantasies and seU- Smdier 
teneies in moml conduct represent deeision-mabng capaeine. ra 
than fixed behaviour traits.” 

Gemdfialmis ofmrtlal I Hrlt it 

ease of moral development is to be 

illustrates weU the way m whch nf individual 

conceived. It is not a matter of how m —attcr of progression 

idiosyncrasies ofself-aspression; st .. teSlrf bf 


logical reasons in that the later conceive of the dicoty 

h^arehiealIytoit.For!n^ncoonec^d"«^S" stage of 
construction characteristic of the hypotnenco.o ^ 
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scientific thought preceding the more mundane classifying of the 
stage of concrete operations in Piaget’s account of scientific develop- 
ment; one could not conceive of his autonomous stage of morality 
preceding his transcendental stage.’^ 

Secondly I have selected the moral mode of development rather 
than more obvious ones, such as the mathematical and scientific, 
for the very reason that these features of development might be 
thought to be confined to these ‘intellcctuar areas of development. 
But they are not so confined. The moral can be charted as a uni- 
versal form of human development just as can the scientific and the 
mathematical. How many, then, arc there of these modes of experi- 
ence in addition to these three? They would have to be distinguished 
by reference to disfinctivc structures of concepts and types of truth 
criteria which make objectivity possible. A case could obviously be 
made for the aesthetic mode. Then there would be the mode of Inter- 
penonal understanding which employs concepts such as ‘intention*, 
‘decision*, ‘seeing means to ends* and the like. History would be a 
particular branch of this together \vith some parts of tvhat is 
usually classified under psychology and social science. A case, too, 
might be made for a mode of religious experience, though this has 
not yet been clearly differendated from the moral and the scientific. 
There is, then, the ^vhole area of practical knowledge, of knowing 
how, and skills, which has special problems of its own, but which is 
developmentaliy very important. 

The third feature of development, which can be illustrated very 
clearly by the moral case, is the way in which the different modes of 
experience support each other. Moral development, for instance, 
goes along with the development of interpersonal understanding 
and is supported by a generalized understanding of the causes 
and consequences of actions. Science and mathematics support and 
interpenetrate each other in a similar way. 

Finally Kohlberg’s theory of the factors which influence moral 
development illustrate svhat could be an important point for teach- 
ing. He claims that mental development is neither a matter of 
unfolding what is within nor of stamping in something from without. 

It is rather a matter of the interaction of a mind, %vhich is to be 
characterized in terms of its capacity for classifying and discriminat- 
ing the environment, and the situation in which human beings are 
placed. Much of the content of experience is, of course, culture- 
bound and passed on by example and instruction. But its form, by 
reference to which stages of development are characterized, cannot 
TC externally imposed. It is something that the indiridual has to 
develop for himself with appropriate stimulation from others and r 
from typical concrete situations. Kohlbcrg quotes evidence from 
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demand that certain central claims should be spelt out in more 
detail. The general outline of development stages is acceptable 
enough and enough has been said to illustrate how mental develop- 
ment can be conceived under the second criterion of 'sequential 
processes’. It is time to proceed to the third criterion of 'devclop- 
ment’, that of the ‘end-state’. 

77u endstaU 

The notion of an end-state, when applied to human development, 
is a problematic one. Within each mode of experience we can, of 
course, talk in a provisional way about people being more or less 
developed, e.g. mathematically, morally, scicnUfically. In so doing 
we would be speaking relatively to the standards characterizing the 
stages which have so far been reached; hut it ^vould ht- rajh_to say 
that within any of them a fi nal stage had been reache d. So the 
notion of a more or less fixed tenmnSUfi^ point ol development, 
like that of a mature oak-tree, which marks the culmination of a 
mode of development, would be one that would have to be treated 
with caution, to put it mildly. 

- But would we go on to say that any content can be given to the 
notion of human development as applied to man as a person as 
distinct from in particular forms of des'clopment? We might be 
inclined to say, using the biological criterion, that a man who had 
aclucvcd some integration of differentiated forms of experience 
would be more developed than a man whose consciousness not 
so ^fferentiated. Surely, it might be argued, a man who sees the 
svorld ‘whole’ in a way which confuses the scientific and moral 
notions of lawfulness is less developed than a post-seventeenth- 
century man who has distinguished these different forms of la%vfulness 
and who can combine them in a judgment about what ought to be 
done, e.g. about smoking, in which scientific generalizations arc 
used. Surely, too, we might say that a man whose imderstanding 
had progressed a long way in most of the different modes of experi- 
ence is more de\*cloped than a man whose development is conned 
to one and who has missed out on most of the others. But what sorts of 
remarks would these be? We might be committed to saying that a 
man like David Hume, whom we might regard as being reasonably 
well-developed in this all round sort of \vay, was more developed as 
a human being than Oliver CromxvelJ, whose consciousness svas 
not very differentiated, or than Gandhi, who rather missed out on 
science, mathematics and aesthetic asvareness. We might say that a 
polymath was more developed than a disciplined engineer. And 
these would seem rather bizarre sorts of things to say. 
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A ncmativi ,ompi> What uadtrlica our feelings of uneasiness about 
such reinaris? It might be argued that ‘developed’, when used at 
this Jwcl, can never be used purely descriptively; it suggests also 
some kind of approval. A man can be developed mathematically or 
scientifically, and this can be related to the standards defining the 
stages through tvhich people pass. But we still might not value 
mathematical development very highly, if at all. But, it might be 
said, svhen we talk about human dewlopment generally, this has to 
be related to some valuative conception of man. In developmental 
theories these value judgments have either been overt, as in the 
case of Arnold Gesell, who explicitly took as his paradigm of human 
development an ideal based on a small sample of what he considered 
to be outstanding democratic American citizens ; or the ideal can be 
implicit, as in the case of Freud who, as Phih'p RicfT has shown** 
presupposed an ideal of man as a cautious egoist, a prudent devotee 
. of the nicely calwlated more or less in the realm of satisfactions. 
Freud also, because of his great interest in interpersonal understand- 
ing, and because he regarded art and religion as coropeiuatory 
activities, implicitly tveighted his conception of human develop- 
ment in favour of the development of certain modes of «pcrience. 

These examples shotv that some tvriters in the developmental 
! tradition have in fact, 'either expUatly or implicitly, presupposed 
standards of Iiuman development that are normative. But must this 
,beso? Could not something be made of an alternative,' more Greek 
type of approach, which singled out certain human excellences that 
<^oke admiration in us rather than approval? Thtse might be held 
up as examples ol teveis ol dcvdopmcni winch human beings can 
attain by striving and by the exerdse of abilities which are distinc- 
tively human — mainly connected with themse of reason. But thSy 
might not necessarily be normative in the sense of being types of 
functioning that are required of or to be sought after by every human 
being. Examples would be thinking criUcaUy, being creative and 
autonomous; displaying foresight, ' strength ' of character and 
integrity. 

Human excellences and personal development. The distinctiveness of th«e 
excdlenccs as objects of admiration ratlicr than of approval can be 
accounted tbr in 

By this I mean that they arc connected svith the manner m whi^ we 
conduct variom activiUeik^ ^yc dto °r thipt cnn g%^ pay t or 
cook crsSmljtboAitdcSdajifb'’”" in ourmoranilcorinawor^ 

displayed is one of which we disapprove, we can reUin wtf> 
somelLes cal! a sneaking adniiralion for the manner tn which it u 
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done. MachiavelH, for instance, obwously had more than a sneaking 
admiration for the foresight and ingenuity of Cesar Borgia in inviting 
all his enemies to dinner and putting them to death in their cups. 
We may retain some admiration for a colleague’s critical acumen 
even if it is being exercised mainly in scoring points off someone. 
We might have a faint feeling of admiration for someone’s creatMty 
even if it were exercised in devising subtle and imaginative tortures 
and sexual perversions. In the moral sphere we approve of straight- 
forward virtues such as courage, fairness, benevolence and the like. 
But we admire people who display higher-order traits such as strength 
of wU in persisting in some tdrtuc like honesty in the face of tempta- 
tion and ridicule. We also admire people for their integrity when 
they are impervious to corruption and ‘double-mindedness*, for 
their autonomy in proceeding with a course of action in the face of 
social pressure. But strength of will c an also be exhibit ed by a roan 
who ruthlessly pursues ms own adva 




nse even though we disapprove o 




wi th evaluation^decislon and choice, and with being, to a 'cermin 
lent, an individual who determines his own destiny by Pis choicH^ 
Is Coiinccied iu odier woras,~wth Uie development ol reasonlrTits 
various aspects. Wc arc all persons in that normally we have a 
potentiality for developing these capacities, but human excellences 
seem to comist in developing such capacities to a considerable 
degree. Critical thought is a development of evaluation, autonomy 
of choice, creativity of the attempt to launch out on one’s own and 
to impose one’s own stamp on a product; integrity is shown in stick- 
ing to one’s principles in the lace of temptation, and strength of will 
in holding fast to a policy that has been adopted as one’s own. Wc 
often say of someone ‘He is a real person.* We are not using this 
phrase to stress the fact that he is a person in the sense in which any 
normal human being is. Rather we are drawing attention to the 
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it; he will not take authorities too seriously; he will *>= 

tot things for himself. But dllferent contents ran be put into to 

general fcrmuU depending whether the issue is a 

fophiral or aesthetic one. The criterion 

and so may the testing procedures; but being mural 

understood in terms of this general "'fte vm 

variable content. Of course a given individual may 

good in all the spheres which he approaches in this way , for he m y 

lack the necessary training and skill. In a similar way we y 

that a person is generaUy intelligent in that he always approach 

situations by Uying to relate what he is doing to some ovcrau 

purpose; but he may lack the skill to bring off what he is trying to 

do. An intelligent carpenter or golfer may be too umkilled to b 

a good carpenter or golfer. But meaning can be attached o in 

ligent’ in these contexts which docs not depend on the 

the actlviUes in which a penon tries his hand, or on the skill \vi 

wWch he actually performs in them. The same is true of qua i es 

of mind such as being critical and creative. 

What does seem to follow, however, b that these general qi^ 
of mind, which have been csdied excellences, cannot be thought o ^ 
general ‘powers of the mind* of a person in separation from c 
modes of experience. Thus personal development b not . 

ivith development in the difTcrent modes of experience.^ On tn 
contrary, it presupposes them. These excellences provide, as it were, a 
Wnd of h.cX of personal development, to tise a fofon de parUT, 
which cuts across ^e dbtinct modes of experience. But they can only 
be exercised in the modes of experience. 


Personal development and mental health. The same sort of metaphor 
could also be used to sketch a level of general development p a 
person which nught consdtute a kind of l.c.m. Arbtotle mMntaine 
that man’s essence b to be rational and part of what he meant ww 
that, given a normal environment, there b a potentiality in man which 
ivili become actual in an ability to use hb reason in the sense o 
planning means to ends and regulating hb desires. Thb b very mu 
what Freud means by the development of the ego, %vhich he took 
abo to give direction to the stages of development. Freud saw clearly 
that thb ability to delay gratification and to plan means to ends *s 
connected wth the devdopment of the perceptual apparatus and tw 
working of thought according to the reality principle- Piaget mapj^ 
much more carefully what b involved in the development of ^ 
basic conception of reality, and the stages at which children de^xlop 
the forms of thought in which ol^ects are seen in a space-tim^ 
framework in causal relations witii other objects. He abo traced the 
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dwdopment of the njeans*cnd framework in the sphere of action 
of the avwcness of ano^er as both simUar to and different from 
oneself and of the intentions and pttrposcs immanent in hb overtly 
observable acts. Without concepts such as these, the development of 
r^on and of a seme of reality would be inconceivable.*® And svithout 
this our potentiality for becoming persons could not develop. 

Now in any culture, whatever the group or individual ideal of 
human development, there is a certain minimum level of functioning 
that is expected of anyone. The Individual has to cany out tasks 
connected tvith the household and his occupations; he has to come 
up to some minimum level of understanding of his environment and 
other people if he is to be viable in any culture. Indeed, as I have 
argued elsewhere,** most forms of mental illness can be related to 
lailurcs in the basic capacities of man as a rational animal which are 
necessary for carrying out these simple functions. There are, of 
course, cultures in which mild deviations in these areas arc tolerated 
and even treated ^vith reverential awe; but if an individual is per- 
manently unable to carry out effectively any of his practical pur- 
poses, is perpetually halludnaled, schizophrenic or subject to 
paranoid delusions, he would be regarded as stunted or deficient 
in any culture. A strong ease can therefore be made for saying that 
any concept of personal development must include some reference 
to the rationality of man defined in this tninlmum sense. This 
provides the basic form ofhuman experience without which anymore 
idiosyncratic forms of development could not be sustained. 

In brief) if we ask the question about the end-state of personal 
development, as distinct from particular modes of development, it 
might be possible to produce a very Ibmal account of both an h.c.f 
and an l.c.m. of personal development. The latter consists in main- 
taining the basic structure of man as a rational animal; the fonner 
consists in developing these rational capacities to the full. But per- 
sonal development, as conceived of in these ways, is not distinct 
from development within the various modes of otpenaiee; rather it 
consists in the development of qualities of mind that are exCT^ed 
in these modes of experience. We thus have an answer to the problems 
svith which we started both of the critma for personal dwelopment 
and of its relationship to more spedalbcd forms of de%'eIoprBcnL 


Too cognitive an approach? 

It might btt »aid that this appoad. to 
altogether too cognitive. But this would be to 
posidon and the nature of the binnan mmd, 

States of mind which are often thought to be non-eogmuve, such as 
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emotions and motives, cannot be identified without reference to 
cognition, to our understanding of our situation. To feel jealous, 
for instance, is to pick out some features of a situation rather than 
others, namely those which suggest that someone else is after some- 
thing or someone to which or whom one thinks one has some sort of 
special claim. To act out of guilt, shame, remorse and envy pre- 
supposes seeing our own acts and those of others in a certain light. 
Some of these ‘passions’ arc intimately connected >vith highly 
specialized modes of experience, sudi as the passion for truth involved 
in science, or the feeling for form involved in aesthetic experience. 
But others, which are connected with the interpersonal and moral 
modes of experience, are much more evenly distributed among us — 
e.g. ambition, shame, envy, respect, indignation, pride. The develop- 
ment of motives and emotions is inseparable from the development 
of modes of experience each of whi^ has its distinctive cognitive 
stages. 

The tendency to disregard the importance of cognition in this 
area has led to the neglect of the specific features of interpersonal 
understanding as a mode of experience which is of manifest import- 
ance in the recognition of emotions and motives in oneself and 
others. This is tisually regarded as rather a murky field about which 
little that is clear and precise can be said. It has thus largely been 
occupied by those who talk in a mystical way about *1' and ‘thou’, 
and by devotees of variotis brands of psycho-analysis. The result is 
that the development of stages in interpersonal understanding 
remains uncharted in any precise way; so also does the development 
of emotions and motives. Very little has been done in the area of 
beliefs and conceptual prerequisites. What is presupposed, for 
instance, before people can act out of remorse or out of respect? 
What other beliefs and concepts docs a person have to have before 
these ways of regarding other people and himself are possible for 
him? What are the connexions between the various emotions and 
stages in the development of the moral and interpersonal modes of 
experience ? This specific mode of development should be studied in 
the same sort of way as the sdentific, mathematical and moral 
modes have been by Piaget and others. 

A more precise approach to the development of the mode of inter- 
personal understanding is of particular importance in the context 
ofwhat I have called the i.e.ra. of personal development, the level of 
functioning connected with a minimum notion of mental health. If 
I had more time I would argue that what Freud and others have 
shown is the connexion between certain forms of malfunctioning and 
mutakes in belief about ourselves and other people and our relation- 
ship to them. Perhaps, for instance, we have the view that others arc 
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always thr^tening us or conspiring against m \vh«ui, in fact, most of 
them arc just going about thdr business with hardJy a thought in 
their hea^ about us. A better understanding of stages in develop- 
ment of interpersonal understanding should help educators and 
parents to toow not only what are the crucial stages through which 
^ung children have to pass, but abo what types ofsi tuation to avoid 
il they wish to imnimiae occarions for stunted or svaipcd develop- 
ment in this sphere. There is then the further question of the extent 
to which the study of various subjects at school can contribute to the 
stimulation of this form of development, so that the individual can 
come to see himself and others in a more obj'cctive and less self 
referential manner. 


Development and the carriculum 

Wc thus corac to the question of the relationship o^hmaan develop- 
ment to the curriculum; fora curriculum is a set ofleaming experi- 
ences structured tvith the intention of bringing about certain objec- 
tives. Ifobj'ectives were thought of dcvelopmcntally there would have 
to be careful thought both about the stages of development within 
each mode of e.xperience and about the opportunities provided by 
the different modes of experience for the encouragement of those 
human excellences which are eonstituuVe of personal development. 


Specific forms of development 

^Vhat would this imply in more concrete fennsPWe ivould cease to 
take traditional school subjects any more seriously than we took the 
four-sided child of the child devdopment textbooks who develops 
physically, intellectually, socially and emotionally. Philosophen 
would have to get together tvith the various subject specialists and, 
having distinguished what distinct modes of experience there are, 
according to types of concepts, truth criteria and methods of testing, 
they would have to consider how the various school subj'ects con- 
tribute to them. Some traditional school subjects, such as classics, 
involve more than one mode of experience— «.g. aesthetic, moral, 
interpersonal (including historical}, whereas othen, such as botany, 
involve only one. The stages in the difference modes of (^enence 
would have to be charted systemadenUy in tci^ of the logical 
structure of the categories and concepts involved m them. Through 
the work of Piaget and Kohlbcrg much has alr^dy been done along 
these lines in the scientific, ihathemaUcal moral spheres. But 
the stages of the pracUcal, the interpers^, the acsihcuc and the 
religious, are stiU comparadvdy uncharted. 

Plychologists would then have to be caUed m to help discm-cr 
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what types of content seem best suited to stimulate development 
from stage to stage and what teaching methods are most effe^ivc, 
though choice of content would also be determined by other objec- 
tives. This kind of approach might lead to a reconciliation beUvecn 
those who emphasize ‘discovery’ or ‘leading out’ methotk in educa- 
tion and those who stress the importance of training and instruction. 
The former types of method might be most appropriate in so far^ 
we are concerned with the form of understanding characterizing the 
various levels of development; the latter might be more apposite 
in so far as we are concerned with the content. It is obvious, too, 
that generalizations about teaching methods would vary from m(^e 
to mode. For instance, there are great differences benveen learning 
practical skills and learning mathematics. But nevertheless some 
generalizations might apply to all modes — ^e.g. about physical 
conditions favouring learning, about conditions falling under the 
old laws of effect and exercise, about obstacles to learning and about 
individual differences. It would take a lot of time to explicate pre- 
cisely' what would be logical and what would be psychologi<»l 
questions in each particular mode of development. But the crucial 
point is that the best ways of teaching could be determined only by 
active co-operation bet^veen what we no\v call subject-specialists, 
philosophers and psychologists. 

Personal development 

Suppose, however, that the curriculum was looked at not only from 
the point of view of its contribution to the different modes of expen- 
cncc, but also from the point of \dcw of its contribution to penonal 
development in respect of what I have termed the l.c.iiu and h.c.f. 
Could any judgments of priority be made about the different modes 
of experiences? 

In relation to the l.c.m. of personal development it might be 
argued that the mode of interpersonal understanding is of crucial 
importance because of its close connexion with mental health. 
Subjects, therefore, such as literature, history, geography, branches 
of psychology and social science, human biology, classics and games 
might therefore be thought to be of particular importance because 
of the contributions which they might make in this area. This 
however, would be an a priori sort of claim. For as far as I kno^v 
there is no research wWch shows that the humanities do in fact have 
any influence of this sort. But neither is there much evidence to 
suggest that they are often taught with the development of inter- 
personal understanding as one of their main objectives. 

^Vilh regard to the development of those excellences which con- 
stitute what I have called the h.c.f. of pcnonal development, it 
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would be difficult to sustain a case for priorities. For it has been 
argued that these qualities of mind can be displayed in difTercnt 
m^cs of experience. It might be argued that there is more scope for 
the development of critical thought in science and history than there 
is in art, that creativcncss is more at home in art than it is in an 
elaborated science such as chemistry. But this would depend upon 
how these subjects are conceived and taught. A special case nught, 
perhaps, be made for the humanities in respect of the development of 
autonomy. It might be argued that literature, drama, history, etc., 
are of special Importance in enlarging the imagination about the 
various possibilities open to man. They might help people to become 
more vividly aware of the situation in which they areplaced as human 
beings, enlarge their range of choice and provide information to make 
choices better informed. 

The important point to stress, hotvever, is that though 
excellences arc general qualities of mind they cannot be dc\'eIoped 
in a general sort of way. They arc adverbial to the ffifierent mc^cs ol 
experience and can be properly developed only through miuauon 
into and mastery of these modes of cxpencncc. CreaUvnty without 
competenM ij rant; bting mu'eal uithoul a ^tery of some mnlmt 
and without training in argument “ '“Xda 

without an informed atearencts of posabihne, n mere^ “ 
protest; and integrity tvidiout the disctpbne of a morai tradnion 
empty upliA. 
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